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THE  ROSE  OF  ASHURST. 

VOL.   I. 


IlTTRODIICTIOJSr. 

It  certainly  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  find  oneself 
the  possessor  of  what  is  called  an  easy  fortune.  Yet,  as 
most  of  the  pleasant  things  of  this  world  have  usually 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  snare  connected  with  them, 
it  would,  perhaps,  he  difScult  to  mention  any  one  agree-  * 
able  circumstance  with  more  of  hidden  snares  attending 
it  than  this  has.     So  t  had  found  it,  at  least. 

My  father,  an  easy-going  person,  inheritor  of  a  smaU 
estate;  enjoying,  likewise,  a  moderate  reversion  from  the 
fortune  of  my  mother,  and  having  only  one  child,  namely, 
myself  —  had  been  content  to  vegetate  upon  his  pos- 
sessions, without  endeavouring  in  any  way  to  increase 
or  improve  them.  Satisfied  with  ^the  persuasion  that 
'  what  had  been  enough  for  himself  would  be  enough  for 
his  son. 

His  worldly  possessions  were  unfortmiateiVj  \\\at  xsL^^xiL 
&e  scale  which  prevents  it  being  abBo\vite\j  'DLeci^«»«c^  "^1 
some  means  or  other  to  increase  them-,  ttvou^Vv  \kci  ^^"^^ 

^1?  Jiosfi  of  Ashurst.  I,  \ 
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far  too  small  to  render  their  management  sufficient  to 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  a  conscientious  man,  or 
worthily  to  occupy  his  time  and  talents.  A  few  hours' 
application  now  and  then  being  all  that  was  required  for 
the  government  of  his  small  domain  —  at  least,  according 
to  the  slack  and  somewhat  languid  fashion  in  which  my 
father  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  discharge,  what 
he  had  never  been  taught  to  look  upon,  and  never  had 
looked  upon  —  in  the  light  of  a  duty. 

I  had  grown  up  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 
The  acknowledged  heir  of  a  moderate  estate,  the  idea 
had  never  been  enteilained  that  I  could  possibly  have  to 
get  my  own  living  —  that  wholesome  conviction  which 
forms  the  ordinary  stimulus  to  exertion  iamong  boys,  was 
wanting. 

It  is  astonishing  how  early  children  receive  impres- 
sions of  this  nature,  either  to  their  profit  or  injury.  There 
was  not  an  old  spoiled  servant  of  our  sickly-governed 
and  indulgent  household,  that  had  not  his  part  in  teach- 
ing little  master,  th^t  he  was  the  heir  to  the  estate,  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  bom  and  bred,  and  as  such,  had  not 
to  toil  and  moil  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  father  altogether  countenanced 

such  doctrines.     So  soon  as  I  approached  the  years  of 

adolescence,  he  began  seriously  to  tglk  to  me  about  my 

proapecis,  and  to  explain  the  nece^dty  oi  ^Q^^asi%  ^^OToa 

plaa  by  which,  during  hie  He-time,  ^\<^^\.A^^^^^ 
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to  the  slender  allowance  he  could,  without  inconvenience, 
afford  me,  60  as  to  secure  an  easy  income.. 

Por  any  o£  the  laborious  professions  it  was  plain  I 
had  no  turn.  I  had  no  habits  of  perseyering  industry, 
still  less  had  I  acquired  the  invaluable  one  of  doing 
what  I  disliked  becausa  it  was  advisable.  I  had  never 
^been  sent  to  school  to  learn  that  first  of  manly  lessons, 
the  obstinate  nature  of  circumstances,  and  the  virtue  — 
virtus  —  the  courage,  spirit,  skill,  and  perseverance 
required  to  overcome  it.  Living  at  home  under  the  lax 
sway  of  my  father,  and  of  a  tutor  to  the  full  as  soft  and 
indolent,  nothing  had  been  easier  for  me  than  to  regulate 
the  course  of  life  much  as  I  pleased  —  to  struggle  and 
to  vanquish  was  an  effort  and  a  joy  I.  had  never  known. 
I  had  almost  literally  only  to  ask  and  have,  so  that  my 
character  acquired  neither  tone  nor  vigour. 

Luckily  such  training  did  not  render  me  altogether 
worthless,  for  one  or  two  circumstances  had  been 
favourable. 

Li  the  first  place,  I  possessed  from  infancy  what  I 
may,  I  think,  call  a  reaUy  intelligent  and  reflective 
mind;  peculiarly  alive  to  surrounding  impressions,  and 
drawing  first,  from  Nature  herself,  and  afterwards  from 
the  truth  of  Nature,  as  reflected  in  books,  the  most  lively 
pleasure.  I  delighted  not  much  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  for  which  a  certain  tenderness  of  heart  msmy  would 
hava  called  morbid,  did  not  peculiarly  adaj^t  Tafe\  Xsvsi;.  ^s^ 
wandeimg  alone  among  her  scenes,  iahaiinj^  T^^toct^  — 

1* 
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if  I  may  use  the  expression  —  in  all  her  forms  —  A 
child,  I  loved  to  roam  alone  in  the  garden,  the  shrab- 
beries;  to  watch  the  nesting  birds,  the  opening  flowers, 
the  bees,  the  butterflies,  the  very  worms  —  every  form 
of  beauty,  activity,  or  sentiment  was  dear  to  me. 

The  taste  was  not  without,  I  may  hope,  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  my  character.  There  is  something  so 
benign  in  Nature  —  such  an  influence  of  love  breathing 
through  her  gentler  aspects  —  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  child  to  consort  with  her  as  I  did,  without  insensibly 
imbibing  a  certain  sweetness  and  lovingness  of  temper, 
and  a  peaceful  tenderness  of  heart;  and  her  influences,  I 
think,  without  affiectation  I  may  say,  produced  —  their 
fall  effect  upon  me. 

A  more  kind-hearted  little  boy;  one  more  ready  to_ 
sympathise  with  the  joys  and   woes  of  every  sentient 
being,  could  hardly  exist. 

I  also  enjoyed  another  signal  advantage. 

The  vicar  of  our  parish,  whose  parsonage  lay  at  a 
short  distance  from  my  father's  house,  was  a  very  aged 
man.  His  curate  it  was  that  had  been  engaged  as  my 
tutor;  but  except  his  classical  accomplishments,  the  said 
curate  was  but  an  every-day  sort  of  young  fellow  —  a 
thoroughly  worthy  one,  and  intent  upon  the  performance 
of  every  duty,   but  ordinary  and  narrow-minded  to  a 

Se  was,  however,  the  obvious  mao-iox  iio^  Mher  to 
^^^  —  I  will  not  say  choose  —  iot  ^^a  ^\xre^^^-   '^^ 
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was  accepted,  simply  because  he-  was  there.  A  clergy- 
man, he  was  sure  to  possess  the  requisite  classical  quali- 
fications, and  he  was,  moreover,  a  pleasing,  gentleman- 
like person;  that  was  all,  but  that  was  enough.  But 
the  aged  vicar  did  not  look  upon  things  quite  in  the 
same  way. 

A  desolated  hearth  of  his  own  had  made  a  heart 
most  large  and  affectionate,  seek  for  some  object  to 
satisfy  its  longings.  He  took  a  fancy  to  the  HtUe  in- 
quisitive boy. 

I  spent  much  time  with  him;  learned  fix)m  him 
all  I  know,  and  acquired  from  him  all  the  good  there  is 
in  me. 

He  was  incapable ,  of  correcting  the  want  of  my 
character  —  a  certain  straightforward,  wholesome  desire 
to  make  my  way  in  the  world.  Ambition  was  too 
entirely  dead  within  his  own  desart  heart,  for  him  to  be 
able  to  propose  it  as  a  motive  to  others,  even  in  its  best 
and  purest  form;  he  could  not,  therefore,  correct  my 
easy  indiJfference  to  those  objects  which  excite  men  to 
struggle  and  succeed  in  the  great  busy  world  —  but 
another  thing  he  could  do,  and  he  did  —  He  taught  me 
the  imperious  nature  of  duty,  and  though,  perhaps, 
wanting  the  power  of  inspiring  me  to  the  energetic  pursuit 
of  good,  he  filled  me  with  the  most  salutary  horror  of 
wrong. 

He  also  took  much  pains  to  cultivate  and  Tec^^i!^J  to^ 
underBtanding,    and  to  fifreagthen    in  me  ttuA  \cs^^   ^^ 
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enquiry  —  that  thirst  for  information  —  that  taste  foi 
simplicity,  and  that  reverence  for  truth,  which  were  in- 
herent in  my  natural  character.  To  him  I  owe  almost 
all  of  such  good  things  as  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I 
possess  —  for  man  is  so  formed,  that  the  best  natural 
gifts  gradually  dwindle  into  insignificaace,  or  perish 
altogether,  when  not  early  cultivated  and  developed. 

The  good  and  sensible  old  man  read  with  me  and  to 
me,  conversed  with  me,  reasoned  with  me,  walked  with 
me;  sat  silently  watching  me  when  engaged  in  any  one 
of  my  numerous  pursuits,  with  his  pensive,  half-me- 
lancholy, and  most  benignant  smile.  He  encouraged  me 
in  everything  that  W6is  just  and  right,  in  everything  that 
was  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

He  sleeps  now  in  peace.     His  honoured  grave  is  in 

that  quiet  country  churchyard,  under  the  shadow  of  the 

fine  hoar  old  church  he  loved  so  dearly,  but  his  influences 

I  humbly  hope  still  remain.     It    was  the   right    seed 

that  he,  the  Lord's  labourer,  sowed.     Long  after  he  who 

scattered  it  had  been  withdrawn,  and  his  holy  influences 

taken  away,  did  that  seed  prove  its  worth.    It  was  sound 

stuff.    The  common  course  of  life,  and  of  the  outer  world 

acting  upon  it,  has  not  sufficed  to  blight  it,  as  has  been 

too  often  the  case  with  many  a  fair  but  more  delicate 

grain;  on  the  contrary,  the  practice  of  mankind  seems  to 

^re  nourished  and  strengthened  it.     I  humbly  believe 

^nd  trust  that  the  labours  of  the  lax\a^>«QSLXQ»si  ^Mi5^Ti<i\» 

^re  been  altogether  wasted. 
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After  much  more  hesitation ,  doubt,  and  consideration 
on  the  part  of  my  father,  than  was  usual  with  him  — 
he  ended,  £is  men  of  his  stamp  commonly  do,  just  by 
taking  what  was  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  course.  He 
determined,  as  no  profession  —  we  both  being  agreed 
upon  that  point  —  would  suit  me,  that  I  should  be  put 
iato  one  of  the  public  offices.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
connections;  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  get  me  nomi- 
nated. Whether  fit  or  unfit,  no  one  at  that  time  of  day 
seemed  much  to  care  to  enquire.  My  Mends  vere  in- 
fluential men;  I  entered  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  did  not  much  like  it,  upon  trial. 

I  hated  coercion  in  any  form  whatsoever  —  I  had 
never  been  used  to  it;  and  to  have  my  hours ^no  longer 
at  my  own  absolute  command,  appeared  to  me  as  a  form 
of  the  most  grievous  slavery. 

Yet  I  submitted, '  and  strove  to  be  patient,  though 
fretting  £^ainst  the  light,  but  necessary  restraint,  as  a 
young,  untrained  steed  against  the  slightest  curb.  But  I 
felt  it  was  reasonable  in  my  father  to  require  this  eflfbrt 
of  submission,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  yield  to  his 
wishes. 

So  at  the  Foreign  Office  I  continued  some  few  years 
—  which  were,    I  must  own,    of  considerable  use  in 
training  me.     There  were  several  very  agreeable,   and 
some  rather  remarkable  youtha  working  ttieie,    ^\.  \5afe 
iime  I  entered,    Jiarmed  fiiendships;  saw  some^Scis^  ^^ 
the  great  world;  escaped  being  a  cub  and  an  oi^tj-,  «aa. 
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acquired  tastes  and  habits  which  have  made  me  rather 
an  acceptable  person  in  society.  So  that  when  the  death 
of  my  father  restored  me  to  that  freedom  which  I  eagerly 
seized,  relinquishing  the  Foreign  Office  for  ever  —  I  did 
not  at  once  bury  myself  in  the  country,  as  a  year  or  two 
earlier  I  might  have  done.  I  found  new  wants  and  de- 
sires within  me.  I  longed  to  see  —  to  see  for  myself  — 
to  gratify,  in  my  own  way,  my  thirst  for  information, 
my  passion  for  Nature,  and  the  interest  I  took  in  obser- 
ving men  and  manners  under  the  most  varied  forms.  So 
I  became  a  wanderer  upon  the  earth,  something  in  the 
manner  of  dear  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Of  the  great  world  —  "Society,"  as  it  is  called  —  I 
had  seen  just  enough  to  be  wearied  of  its  sameness ,^  but 
not  to  have  acquired  that  necessity  for  its  stimulus  which 
appears  to  me  so  wretched  a  slavery. 

'  I  thought  it  then,  as  I  think  it  still,  among  the  most 
superficial  and  least  interesting  of  all  forms  of  human 
life.  My  inclinations  led  me  to  humbler  regions.  The 
state  of  the  masses  —  of  the  multitudes  —  was  what  I 
loved  to  observe. 

I  liked  to  pursue  my  travels  on  foot.  It  was  my  de- 
light as  a  pedestrian  to  while  away  my  time  among  the 
green  lanes  and  remotest  villages  of  this  lovely,  dear 
Epgland  of  ours.  I  ought  to  have  gone  where  the  saints 
of  the  earth  go,  to  visit  her  smoking,  mining  districts  — 
those  deserts  of  creation  wide  and  wild. ,  ^\ij&T^  «»Q.^.i:Q.e  a. 
tree  or  living  vegetable  is  to  be  seen — ^\i'5tfe  \)tka^V^^ 
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of  the  country  is  one  grim,  smoking  furnace,  like  th&t  of 
Sodom  —  but  J  hated  such  scenes.  Still  less  could  I 
take  interest  in  the  murky  streets  aud  among  the  toiling, 
misguided,  intelligent,  dissatisfied  population  of  our  dense 
manufacturing  to^svus.  Such  places  were  abhorrent  to  toy 
taste  —  this  was  enough.  To  visit  them  seemed  no 
especial  calling  of  mine.  A  south  countryman  —  it  did 
not  take  the  form  of  an  imperative  duty,  and  I  was  far 
below  that  point  of  moral  advancement  which  finds  a 
neighbour  and  a  calling  wherever  a  man  may  be  wanted 
or  of  use. 

These  people  were  not  neighbours  of  mine  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  I  had  no  calling  their  way, 
according  to  my  notions;  so  I  indulged,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  scruple,  my  love  for  desultory  wandering  in 
rural  remote  places  —  my  passion  for  green  trees,  green 
lanes,  green  pastures,  hedge-row  tangles,  and  nestling 
villages;  and  left  without  compunction,  the  smoke,  and 
turmoil,  and  the  puffing  steam  engines,  and  the  rattling 
machinery,  and  the  blackened  artisans,  to  those  much 
more  truly  benevolent  than  I  was. 

Such  had  for  some  time  been  my  easy  manner  of  life, 
when  some  incidents  befel  —  such  as  I  scarcely  deserved 
should  happen  to  me,  but  which  served  to  awaken  me 
from  my  indolent,  dreamy  life  of  self-indulgence,  to  a 
more  serious  view  of  existence,  and  the  daiicka  ^\3iOcL 
society  has  upon  every  one  of  its  meinber^.  lea.  er^^b- 
rience  which  has  been  useful  to  myseli,  1  liove  \}SiQ>Qjg^^ 
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may  possibly  prove  so  to  others.  And  this  has  led  me 
to  attempt  the  relation  of  a  very  simple  story  of  very 
simple  people.  At  all  events,  it  is  well  to  learn  to  love 
and  value  our  brother  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  —  to 
find  the  same  human  heart  beating  and  yearning  under 
frieze  as  under  velvet;  and  to  prove  the  force  of  that 
universal  kindred  which  links  all  mankind  together. 
So  to  my  story.    . 
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CHAPTER  L 

"  Land-marks  of  life  we  find ,  bright  spots  starred  round 
The  cycle  of  existence,  which  remind 
/Of  shining  shapes  that  crossed  our  path,  of  beams 
Which  shot  athwart  the  gloom,  flowers  which  sprang  up,        * 
Budded  and  bowed  their  luads  before  the  sun , 
And  drank  the  dew  drops  —  green  leaves  in  the  crown 
Of  youth  and  hope*** 

John  Wili.xam  Fi.etcbcr. 

It  was  a  busy  scene. 

The  humming  of  children's  voices,  conning  their  les- 
sons, was  like  the  droning  sound  of  a  hive  filled  with 
industrious  honey-bees,  and  it  harmonised,  as  does  that 
pleasant  music,  with  the  soft  air,  bright  sun,  quivering 
leaves,  and  twittering  birds,  of  a  fine  May  afternoon. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  edifice,  the  simple  school-house, 
belonging  to  the  rural  village  of  Ashurst,'  from  which 
this  soffcened  music  proceeded.  •  A  small  mansion,  bmlt 
in  a  picturesque  style,  with  pointed  gables,  casement 
.windows,  and  a  pretty  rustic  porch,  over  which  grew  a 
somewhat  straggling  wild  brier  and  honey-suckle.  Hard 
by  stood  two  giant  elms,  with  their  long  dropping 
branches  hanging  like  some  drapery  over  thib  \i\^  W^- 
ing;  around  it  spread  the  soft  turf,  g^uSty  Sie^efeTi^cw^ 
ererjr  way.   On  one  side  it  was  sepax&ted  \)7  %.  \\»!^?^^^«^ 
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hedge  from  the  public  road,  along  which  the  several 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  village  lay  scattered,  and  to 
which  it  communicated  by  a  wieket;  the  rest  of  the 
enclosure  was  surrounded  by  tall  thick  hedges  full  of 
wild  roses  and  white  thorns,  which  were  all  tangled  over 
with  traveller's  joy,  their  banks  being  enamelled  with 
primroses  and  violets.  Beyond  this,  extended  the  far 
stretching  fields  of  a  large  farm. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  prettier  village-school; 
and,   indeed,   as  I  had  strolled  up  it,  I  thought  I  had 
'     never  seen  a  prettier  village. 

It  ran,  as  I  said,  along  each  side  of  the  road,  but  in 
no  continuous  street.  It  was  almost  embosomed  in  the 
tall  elms  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  country,  which, 
now  in  little  bosquets  of  two  or  three  together,  now 
standing  alone,  lofty  and  wide-spreading  in  all  the  un- 
touched magnificence  of  nature,  towered  as  if  in  pro- 
tection over  the  humble  roofs  and  the  numerous  little 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens  which,  with  their  trim 
hedges,  adorned  the  place.  The  rooks  were  cawing  and 
circling  among  these  splendid  trees,  adding  to  the 
character  of  a  scene  which  certainly  pleased  me 
mightily. 

I  had  spent  the  preceding  days,  according  to  my 

usual  fashion,  wandering  about  the  pleasant  rural  coim- 

tzy  in  the  Vicinity  —  a  country  flourishing  and  fruitful, 

broken  into  Bwells  and  hills,  the  YnWa  TSio«.t  Qi\ie,TL  ^-co^^T^fed. 

^th    woods,   and   the  valleys  adoTii.e^  \>^  \ii^^  ^^^S»^ 
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brooks  shodang  clear  and  crystal  through  them.  At 
lengthy  this  day,  after  losing  my  way  andd  oak  woods 
which  seemed  interminable,  I  had  entered  a  handsome 
park,  whose  spreading  lawns  and  giant  trees,  interspersed 
with  those  of  younger  growth,  were  adorned  with  groups 
of  crouching  deer,  picturesque  Scotch  oxen,  and  black- 
nosed  South  Downs  —  exhibiting  aU  the  beautiful  va- 
rieties of  sun  and  shade,  form  and  colour,  which  in  such 
scenes  enchant  the  eye  of  the  artist. 

The  sun  at  that  time,  an  hour  or  two  past  meridian, 
threw  2k  bright  glowing  light  and  deepened  shadow  upon 
every  object,  and  it  was  now  gleaming  upon  the  fair 
front  of  a  handsome  fi^e- stone  mansion,  standing  at  a 
little  distance.  The  place  was  evidently  one  of  some 
distinction.  It  was  surrounded  by  shrubberies  and  gardens, 
and  glimpses  of  the  long  line  of  fruit  walls,  with  the 
glittering  glass  of  the  houses,  might  be  caught  from  time^ 
to  time  through  the  trees:  over  which  shone  the  stable 
vane,  and  the  pointed  roof  of  the  ancient  pigeon -house. 
In  front  of  the  house  a  gently  sloping  lawn,  green  as 
emerald,  descended  to  a  piece  of  water  formed  by  one 
of  the  sparkling  streams  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The 
little  lake  was  shining  like  a  mirror,  and  was  peopled 
with  innumerable  water-fowl,  to  which  the  noble  reeds 
growing  on  its  banks  afforded  shelter.  The  animal  world, 
indeed,  in  this  place  appeared  to  be  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment oi  an  undisturbed  existence  —  the  \\$>t]L&e  "ty^a 
evidently  at  that  time  uninhabited,    all  the  -^mi^cj^^ 
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were  closed,  and  not  a  human  creatore  of  any  description 
^     to  be  seen. 

I  lounged  indolently  along ,  admiring  the  scene,  and 
at  the  same  time  indulging,  according  to  my  too  common 
custom,  in  sundry  useless  meditations  upon  the  abuse  of 
things.  I  thought,  with  no  little  indignation,  what  a 
pity  and  what  a  shame  it  was  that  means  so  ample  for 
enjoyment,  should  be  wasted  through  the  negligence,  or 
indifference,  or,  worse  perhaps,  improyidence,  of  the 
owners;  then  after  taking  a  little  excursion  into  the  re- 
gions of  socialism,  I  returned  to  more  cheerful  thoughts, 
and  consoled  myself  with  the  idea,  ^at  if  the  owners 
were  incapable  or  indifferent,  many,  and  I  among  the 
rest,  could  enjoy  this  noble  scene;  so  that  it  might  be 
doubted,  if  the  whole  of  a  country  were  parcelled  and 
hedged  out  into  properties  of  from  one  to  thirty  acres 
each,  whether  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment  and  the 
means  of  human  improvement  would  be  increased;  and 
so  I  satisfied  myself,  and  indulged  to  the  full  in  my 
share  of  the  pleasure  thus  procured 'to  the  world  in  ge- 
neral.    Sauntering  about  among  the  giant  oaks  and  elms 

—  catching  a  thousand  delicious  pictures  of  deer,  whose, 
branching,  twittering  horns  were  flickering  in  the  sun 

—  of  the  oxen  so  peacefully  grazing  in  herds,  of  the 
sheep,  the  water,  the  sky,  and  so  on.  I  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  until  I  found  myself  at  the  other  side  of 

the  park,    where  a  small  gate  gafve  elitcdaice  into  fields, 
«  footpath  through  wbioh  had  cesmeOi  xaa  oii  «sA  ^ii^  *SS^ 
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at  last  it  brought  me  to  the  scattered  .village,  through 
which  you  must  now  think  of  me  as  strolling. 

The  cottages )  as  I  have  said,  were  scattered  up  and 
down,  half  hidden  among  the  trees  and  hec^es;  they 
were  mostly  very  ancient  No  abominable  red  brick 
edifices  were  to  be  seen  staring  impudently  at  me,  to 
disturb  my  artistical  day-dream.  There  were  little  hum- 
mocks of  roofs,  covered  with  moss  and  house-leek,  heavy- 
browed  eaves,  shading  over  little  bright  eyes  of  case- 
ment windows,  twinkling  out  from  under  them  —  de- 
crepid  old  porches,  and  doors  leaning  aU  on  one  side. 
There  were,  moreover,  some  cottages,  or  rather  small 
houses,  of  more  respectable  appearance,  mingled  among 
the  rest  These  were  chiefly  in  the  old  black  and  white 
style  of  building,  with  all  manner  of  peaks  and  gables, 
some  even  with  staircases  and  galleries  outside,  all  and 
every  sort,  however,  embosomed  in  that  delicious  greenth 
which  is  the  despair  of  the  artist>  and  the  ecstacy  of  the 
poet;  both  of  which,  in  a  small  way,  I  was,  or  fancied 
myself  to  be.  I  wandered  on,  tiU,  mounting  the  road 
as  it  slightly  ascended,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the 
pretty  village  school,  and  standing  still,  listened  to  the 
pleasant  hum,  which,  as  I  said,  proceeded  from  this 
hive  of  industry. 

Oh!  how  charming  was  that  day. 

What  a  bright,  bright  sun!     What  a  soft,  soft  air! 
wooh2g-]r  stealmg  among  the  leaves,  and  genSty  \>eDkSia% 
^e  orerboDgmg  brmobea  of  the  iniglity    e\xnB-    Tio^ 
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sweetly  the  burst  of  the  blackbird's  song  came  thrilling 
forth  from  the  copses  hard  by.  How  pleasant  was  the 
rumble  of  the  distant  waggon;  and  the  voice  of  the 
husbandman  calling  to  his  horses,  as  the  heayy  jingle 
of  a  drilling  machine  was  heard  from  a  neighbouring 
field. 

I  listened  to  the  rural  sounds  with  delight;  but  most 
of  all,  the  pleasant  music  from  the  school-house  charmed 
me.  I  looked  at  the  pretty  porch  overhung  with  its 
garlands  of  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle,  and  tried  to  peep 
'  into  the  little  sanctuary;  but  I  could  only  catch  glimpses 
of  small  people  within,  through  what,  as  I  stood  in  the 
bright  sun,  was  a  dim  twilight  to  my  eyes. 

The  wicket,  however,  stood  temptingly  before  me, 
the  neat  little  gravel  walk  invited,  and  I  soon  found 
•  myself  slowly  advancing  towards  the  porch. 

There  I  stopped  again,  admiring  the  simple  grace  of 
this  little  piece  of  rustic  architecture,  entirely  formed  of 
peeled  branches.  At  length  I  took  courage, '  entered  it^ 
and  creeping  noiselessly  to  the  door,  looked  in. 

It  was  not  a  very  large,  but  it  was  a  lofty  room, 
judiciously  contrived  so  as  to  admit  as  much  air  as 
possible;  no  ceiling,  but  carried  right  up  to  the  roof-tree. 
The  small  paned  windows  were  placed  rather  high,  so 
that  the  attention  of  the  little  students  might  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  external  objects;  but  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
jectdon  nearly  opposite  to  the  entroace  ^oot,  ^svaXJaaT  ^qiot^ 
opening  to  the  play-^ound,  ^oi^eOi  «a  ^ek^^  ^^awd^sir 
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tion  of  air.  In  short,  everything  seemed  to  have  been 
planned  and  arranged  with  the  view  of  securing  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  air  —  that  indispensable  neces- 
sity, as  concerns  the  health  and  well-being  of  man,  wo- 
man, and  child.  The  faces  of  the  small  multitude,  as 
they  sat  in  classes  upon  benches  rising  row  above  row 
half-way  to  the  roof,  showed  that  this  judicious  care 
had  not  been  taken  in  vain. 

They  looked  as  bonny  a  set  of  fine,  healthy  children 
as  ever  were  brought  together  in  a  well-regulated  school- 
room, to  be  taught  all  day  and  learn  little  or  nothing, 
as  ever  I  saw  assembled.  As  my  eye  glanced  over 
them,  I  caught  many  a  soft  and  downcast  face,  and 
many  a  roguish  smile,  that  I  would  have  delighted  to 
sketch;  but  'my  attention  was  soon  more  particularly 
attracted  by  two  little  ones,  who  sat  close  together 
upon  the  lowest  bench,  with  their  tiny  feet  resting  upon 
the  floor. 

The  pair  consisted  of  a  boy  and  girL  The  girl  might 
be  between  five  and  seven,  the  boy,  evidently  younger, 
about  four  or  ^ye  years  old.  One  was  a  very  fair,'  the 
other  a  somewhat  dark  child.  Yery  dark  was  the  hair 
of  the  girl,  the  older  child;  the  other,  the  younger,  had 
fair  flaxen  hair,  the  curls  of  which,  as  he  leant  his  head 
over  his  primer,  half  hid  those  great  letters,  which  were 
accompanied  with  the  alluring  representations  of  an  Apple 
for  great  A,  and  a  Bull  for  great  B,  intendei  \iO  ec&c^ 
t^e  infant  pilgrim  through  the  paths  of  leamB^.    "^^^ 

7^  Bose  of  Ashurst.  L  ^ 
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little  girl  had  hold  of  the  other  side  of  the  book,  which 
was  spread  upon  the  knees  of  both  children,  and  she 
was  bending  over  the  younger  one,  pointing,  with  the 
most  lovely  little  fat  finger  in  the  world,  to  the  big 
letters,  and  rehearsing  with  the  little  boy  his  lesson, 
"A  stands  for  Apple  —  see,  there  it  is;  C  for  Cat, 
look  at  pussy;  D  for  Dog  —  Bow,  wow,  wow!" 

And  the  little  boy,  looking  and  studying,  and  rather 
puzzled  to  know  what  A  and  Apple,  and  D  and  Dog, 
had  to  do  with  each  other,  and  finding  it  very  easy  to 
remember  the  picture,  and  almost  beyond  his  intellects 
to  remember  the  sign.  But  it  mattered  not;  his  little 
instructress  seemed  indefatigable,  and  never  lifted  her 
head  from  her  task,  till  her  class  was  called  up,  and  it 
was  time  for  her  to  say  her  own  lesson. 

And  then,  to  my  astonishment,  instead  of  taking  her 
place  with  others  of  her  size,  I  saw  my  little  friend 
among  a  group  of  girls  twice  her  age,  and  deliberately 
going  up  to  the  top  of  the  class. 

Such  a  little  neat  figure  as  she  was,  too!  So  tidily 
and  prettily  dressed,  with  the  pink-striped  frock  she 
wore  relieved  by  her  white  pinafore,  and  a  black  riband 
which  was  tied  round  her  waist,  from  which  depended 
a  little  bag  to  hold  her  books.  Her  face  was  perfectly 
childish,  with  aU  the  round  chubbiness  of  health  and 
innocence,  and  adorned  with  the  little  pug  nose,  the 
despair  of  anxious  parents,  but  the  "bewate^  oi  ^YsaJL^i;^^^ — 
■fys  like  cbenies,  and  little  wlute  pearls  oi  \fe02si,  '^^■ci^- 
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thing,  perhaps )  might  be  left  to  be  wished  for  in  the 
contour  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which  was  some- 
what too  marked  and  strong;  but  this  little  defect  was 
redeemed  by  a  forehead  broad,  pure,  and  clear,  under 
which,  when  the  eyelids,  usually  bent  downwards,  were 
lifted  up,  appeared  two  dark  brown  eyes  —  Oh,  such 
eyes! 

Surely  never  did  infant  face  possess  such  eyes!  Lai^e, 
lustrous,  soft,  intelligent,  full  of  feeling,  seriousness,  and 
sense. 

The  simplicity,  too,  of  every  look  and  movement 
enhanced  the  charm  of  all  the  rest;  and  simplicity  is 
far  from  being  the  usual  attribute  of  childhood.  We 
meet  with  children  every  day,  who  may  not  think  much 
of  themselves,  because  they  are  stupid,  unobservant 
and  slow,  and  think  little  of  anything;  but  genuine 
simplicity  is  rare  even  among  young  ones. 

Every  motion  of  this  little  girl  was  so  direct,   so 

straightforward,  so  prompt,  so  happy,  as  to  be  singularly 

pleasing;  and  yet,  of  all  the  remarkable  things  about 

her,  this  charming  simplicity  was  the  most  remarkable. 

I  was  so  delighted  with  this  little  thing,  that  my  eyes 

were  riveted  upon  her,  and  I  stood  there  forgetting  where 

I  was,  watching  her,  and  listening  to  the  prompt  and 

correct  answers  she  gave  to  questions  which  appeared 

above  her  years,  and  to  which  the  great  lieaTj-Vo'^texi^ 

girls  about  her  replied  In  the  most  blundexing  «nSL  ^W^'v\ 
miwer. 
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When  she  had  finished  the  lesson,  and  had  received 
her  three  good  marks  with  a  little  smile  of  comfortable 
satisfjEUitiony  she  resumed  her  place,  and  sat  down  again 
by  the  side  of  her  friend,  the  little  boy. 

And  the  two  heads  were  once  more  bent  down  over 
the  Primer,  with  its  giant  letters,  and  the  accompanying 
pictures;  said  pictures  still  seeming  sadly  to  divert  the 
child's  attention  from  the  learning  which  his  companion 
was  so  anidously  endeavouring  to  instil  into  him. 

"Great  B,  you  little  goose  —  will  you  never  learn 
great  B?" 

"B,  buzz-fly,"  and  he  began  to  imitate  the  drone  of 
a  bee,  the  picture  of  which  stood  before  him. 

"Oh!  you  naughty  little  boy!"  cried  the  miniature 
instructress,  laughing  aloud;  "B  doesn't  buzz." 

The  little  fellow  turned  his  head  away  and  looked 
at  the  open  door,  through  which  the  sun  waa  glistening 
cheerfully,  and  the  blue  sky  shining,  whilst  the  sound  of 
a  thrush  merrily  whistling  without,  was  to  be  heard. 

And  so  he  became  aware  of  me,  and  bent  down  and 
whispered  to  his  companion.  I  saw  her  urging  him,  as 
if  to  do  something,  but  he  seemed  unwilling.  At  last 
her  persuasions  appeared  to  prove  successful.  He  got 
up,  crept  with  a  noiseless  step  across  the  floor,  and 
approaching  the  schoolmistress,  whispered,  but  in  a  voice 
ixf  he  heard  over  the  whole  school,  "Missis,  here's 
^  gentlemaiL'* 

^t  that,   all  the  bright,  blacik.,.  an^^o^n^^,  ^aS^^^l, 
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and  green  eyes  present  were  directed  my  way,  and  there 
was  a  general  sensation,  as  the  French  call  it,  among 
the  smock  firocks  and  pinafores. 

The  schoolmistress,  a  very  gentle,  delicate-looking 
yonng  woman,  raised  her  eyes  from  the  class  she  was 
teaching,  and  in  which  business  she  seemed  for  the 
moment  completely  absorbed,  and  saying,  '^ Quiet,  chil- 
dren," in  the  quietest  tone  in  the  world,  but  still  in 
a  manner  which  was  instantly  obeyed,  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  came  to  the  door. 

"Would  you  please  to  be  wanting  anything,  sir?" 

"Oh,  no!  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  —  I  hope 
I  don't  intrude,  as  the  man  says  in  the  play.  I  was 
attracted  by  the  hum  of  the  busy  bees,  and  ventured  to 
approach  a  little  nearer,  and  I  have  been  fascinated  by 
the  scene  —  they  are  a  nice-looking  set  of  children.*' 

"Pretty  well,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile  that  had 
a  pleasant  little  touch  of  malice  in  it.  "They  look  rather 
rough  some  of  them;  but  what  would  you  have?  They 
are  good  creatures  in  the  main."  And  she  kept  standing, 
as  if  she  expected  I  should  take  my  departure;  but 
I  kept  my  ground. 

"I  see  you  want  me  to  go;  but  I  think,  when  you 
know  who  I  am,  you  will  let  me  stand  here  and  watch 
your  proceedings  a  little  longer.  I  have  a  kind  of  a  sort 
of  a  claim  to  the  privilege,  for  I  am  third,  fourth,  or 
iMriieiJi  coasm  to  Lady  Vynoui." 
''ChuBin  to  Lady  Yynoml     Oh!  pray,  bit,  Btenfli  \SttStft 
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as  long  as  you  please  —  only,  if  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  keep  a  little  out  of  sight  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you,  for  the  presence  of  a  stranger  disturbs  the  chil- 
dren. School  will  be  over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
added  she,  glancing  at  the  round  face  of  the  clock, 
which,  with  its  long  dangling  pendulum,  was  clicking 
against  the  wall,  "and  then,  if  you  please,  I  can  show 
you  the  school-room  and  all  about." 

I  retreated  behind  the  honeysuckle  which  over- 
shadowed the  rustic  porch,  from  which  place  of  con- 
cealment, half-buried,  the  leaves  and  flowers  which  hung 
around  tumbling  against  my  face  in  a  delicious  manner, 
I  could  still  observe  what  was  going  on  in  this  small 
seminary  of  learning.  It  was  now  the  turn  for  the 
youngest  class  to  come  up,  angL  my  little  boy,  who 
did  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  apt  a  scholar  as  the  girl, 
came  with  a  set  of  sturdy  young  rogues  to  repeat  his 
verses. 

He  was  a  sweet,  beautiful  child  in  his  way,  which 
was  different  from  that  of  his  bright,  enei^etic  friend. 

His  features  were  delicate,  and  his  light  hair,  which 
I  have  before  spoken  of,  hung  in  thick  clustering  curls, 
but  arranged  with  a  care  which  showed  they  were  the 
pride  of  some  loving  heart.  He  looked  perfectly  healthy, 
but  almost  too  refined  for  a  child  of  his  age;  and,  young 
as  he  was,  there  was  an  expression,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
of  more  than  ordinary  intellect  and  sensibility. 

The  hlack  hair  of  his  little  friend,  on  the  contrary. 
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was  cut  short  round  her  head,  and  added  to  the  spirit 
and  ingenuity,  the  air  of  Thdtigkeit,  for  I  can  think  of 
no  other  word,  which  pervaded  her  whole  figure. 

When  it  came  to  the  little  boy's  turn  to  repeat  his 
Terses,  the  voice  was  so  low,  that  I  could  not  hear  the 
words  distinctly,  but  I  observed  that,  like  his  companion, 
Ms  lesson  seemed  to  be  the  best  said  of  t^e  class,  and 
the  mistress  told  him  to  go  to  the  top;  which  honour, 
blushing,  and  hesitating,  he  with  much  modesty  received. 

And  now  school  was  over,  and  the  slates  and  the 
books  were  to  be  collected  and  put  away.  And  my 
little  girl  was  so  busy,  and  so  handy,  and  so  tidy,  that 
it  was  quite  amusing  to  watch  her.  She  took  her  own 
and  her  companion's  slates,  with  her  copy-book,  and 
returned  them  to  thei^  places;  and  then  producing  a 
neat  striped  cotton  bag,  she  deposited  the  books  they 
were  to  carry  home  in  it;  then  mounting  the  benches, 
she  took  down  her  own  neat  bonnet  tied  with  dark  blue 
ribbon,  and  her  friend's  straw  hat,  both  of  which  were 
of  a  superior  make  and  texture  to  those  of  the  others. 
She  put  the  little  boy's  hat  on  first,  afterwards  tied  and 
adjusted  her  own  bonnet,  and  then  the  hands  of  the 
two  friends  were  clasped  together,  and  jumping  down 
the  benches  with  eyes  bright  with  pleasure,  and  faces 
radiant  with  smiles,  the  little  creatures  passed  me,  and 
made  their  way  down  the  gravelled  pathway  that  led  to 
the  gate. 

There  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  other  children 
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that  followed,  but  I  noticed  no  one  of  them  in  particular; 
I  o€u^d  only  for  my  two  favourites,  for  whom  I  felt  a 
foolish,  unaccountable  interest. 

An  artisfs  interest!  A  heartless  artist's  interest 
more  than  anything  else,  I  fear.  They  reminded  me  so 
much  of  a  picture  I  had  seen  of  Gainsborough's.  They 
were  such  picturesque  children.  The  boy  so  beautiful, 
the  girl  so  striking;  brother  and  sister,  of  course,  and 
yet  not  resembling  each  other  in  the  least. 

Curts^s  and  bows  were  bobbed  as  the  joyous  crowd 
hurried  by,  and  no  sooner  were  the  sacred  precincts  of 
order  and  propriety  passed,  and  the  gate  shut  behind 
them,  than  the  shout,  and  the  scuffle,  and  the  leap-frog, 
and  the  mock  fight,  and  all  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
a  set  of  happy,  healthy  children,  their  spirits  whole- 
somely excited  by  the  previous  constraint,  was  heard. 

I  turned  to  the  school-room,  where  the  gentle  mistress 
was  slowly  arranging  what  was  left  to  be  arranged,  doing 
this  with  a  certain  languor,  as  if  a  good  deal  fatigued 
by  the  labour  of  the  day. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  I  said,  as  she  was  lifting  up  a 
heap  of  books  in  order  to  arrange  them  upon  their 
proper  shelves. 

"Thank  you  —  no,  if  you  please.  —  I  would  rather 

not,  but  if  you  wish  to  look  round  the  school-room,  sir, 

—  pray  do  —  it  will  not  take  long.     We  owe  it  all  to 

Xadjr  Vynour,   that  is  to  say,  ^e  o^e  it  \f^  kei:  ladyship 

^^t  the  Bchool-room  is  so  lofty,  aa^  ^o  ^VoVa^orcsi^,  ^s!l\ 


aifj,  md  so  ireD.  wwnmed  in  wint»'  toa     Ton  see^ 

tar/'  she  went  on,  hsri^  ananged  her  bmto,  and  now 

looldng  anmnd  ha  with  an  air  of  satis&eticai,  ^bow  wdl 

the  windows  aie  placed  far  the  pcnpoGes  of  ▼entilation^ 

and  the  rocf  not  ceiled,  but  earned  as  high  as  it  can  he 

—  So  lig^  and  so  plp«ai>g  to  the  eye!     If  3rou  had  hat 

seen  the  old  school  room,  and  had  hat  felt  how  dose  it 

was,  —  so  low,  so  ^oomy,  —  sach  an  oppiessiTe  stifling 

air  when  the  children  had  been  in  it  for  a  little  time  — 

yon  wGold  nnderstand  the  difGra^ence.     Poor  things!     I 

don't  wonder  they  were  stupid,  and  heavy,  and  sleepy, 

and   always   making   excuses    for    staying    away    £rom 

BchooL . .  But  all  that  is  changed  now.  —  I  think,**  she 

went  on,  as,  after  having  walked  round  and  inspected 

this  protty  introductory  gateway  to  the  temple  of  flounc, 

we  stood  beforo  it  —  I,  lingering  to  royel  once  moro  in 

the  delicious  perfume  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  to  gaae 

npon  the  glow  which  a  sinking  sun  now  threw  upon 

every  object,  and  she,  to  lock  the  school-room  door  — 

''I  think,  people  are  apt  to  foiget  how  indispensable 
light  and  air  are  to  children,  and  their  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful  —  taste  for,  I  was  going  to  say; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  much  taste  for  it,  but 
they  certainly  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
—  that  is,  according  to  their  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
it,  and  that  is  the  great  matter." 

I   was  surprised  to  hear  the   mistteaa  oi  «*  ^^^ 
nllas^e  scbool  express  herself  in  this  mamxet\  b\i'^  fs^^^i 
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too,  with  the  utmost  simplicity;  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est touch  about  her  of  the  scholastic  pedantry,  too  com- 
mon in  those  of  her  calling.  So,  as  she  went  down  the 
path,  I  accompanied  her,  and  did  not  leave  her  even 
whgn  the  little  wicket  was  closed  and  locked  behind  us; 
and  she  proceeded  along  the  causeway  on  the  side  of  the 
road  leading  towards  the  village. 

And  as  we  walked,  this  was  our  discourse.  It  began 
with  my  saying  —  "I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  what 
you  say;  I  am  very  glad  my  thirtieth  cousin.  Lady 
Yynour,  is  of  your  way  of  thinking.  You  make  no 
mention  of  Sir  Horace,  though;  I  suppose  he  is  full  of 
other  thiDgs,  and  leaves  all  this  to  my  Lady;  —  rather 
a  rough  diamond.  Sir  Horace,  eh?" 

*'I  have  only  seen  him  once  or  twice  in  my  life. 
He  is  a  very  handsome  gentleman,  though  somewhat 
stout." 

*'And  rough?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  He  seemed  very  kind  and 
pleasant  when  I  saw  him." 

'*And  my  Lady?" 

"Oh,  my  Lady;"  and  her  tone  betrayed  much  feel- 
ing; "she  is  —  she  is  —  an  angel,  —  only  one*s  ashamed 
to  use  the  word  angel  —  everybody  calls  everybody  an 
iangel;  but  you  know  her,  sir,  yourself?" 

"I  can*t  say  that  I  can  exactly  say  that  —  but  don't 
think  me  an  impostor  upon  tYiat  a^^oxnil,  iot  1  x^^Il^  am 
her  cousia  .  .  .  and  so  bWs  a  mce  ao^  ^^  -^ovs^ajD^'^ 
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^Sir!"  and  she  stopped  and  looked  at  me,  as  if  I 
had  said  something  .quite  shocking. 

Then  turning  away  and  walking  on,  she  muttered 
to  herself  —  "If  ever  there  was  a  perfect  creature  upon 
earth,  it  is  she.** 

"She  is  very  beautiful,  I  suppose?" 

"^o,  sir,  she  is  not  at  all  what  is  usually  calle^ 
beautifuL  Some  people,  I  believe,  think  her  quite  plain 
—  but  they  don't  know  her  as  we  do  —  oh !  they  dont 
know  her  as  we  do." 

"Is  she  at  the  HaU  at  present?" 

"No,  sir,  she  is  in  London." 


) 
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CHAPTEEIL 

**Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  yonth,  when  every  sport  could  please* 
....  The  sheltered  cot ,  the  cultivated  farm , 
The  never  failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush ,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade." 

Goldsmith. 

"There  were  two  remarkably  interestmg  little 
children  among  your  flock,"  I  went  on,  changing  the 
subject  of  conversation.  "They  don^t  seem  exactly  to 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  majority  of  your  scholars. 
Pray  who  and  what  are  they?  The  little  girl  and  boy 
I  mean,  who  sat  close  together  upon  the  lower  bench 
near  the  door." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  know  very  well  whom  you  mean." 

"Who  and  what  are  they,  and  how  came  they 
here?" 

"Why,  sir,  their  Mends  are  very  respectable  indeed, 
but  they  are  not  rich.  They  could  not  afford  if  they 
wished  —  and  I  doubt  whether  they  would  wish  —  to 
send  them  to  a  distant  school;  and  there  is  none  near 
better  than  this.  They  have  not  the  means  of  giving 
their  little  creaturea  instruction  at  \iome,  ^aii^^^  think, 
^od  I  agree  with  them,  that  young  do^i^iea.  ^c^  ^^\5y5t. 
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employed  and  kept  ii  order  dimng  a  regular  portion  of 
each  day,  than  suffered  to  run  about,  week  after  week, 
doing  nothing  —  and  that  they  will  not  be  the  worse 
in  after-life  for  haying  begun  in  a  humble  village 
school." 

"Brother  and  sister,  of  course,  though  not  in  the 
least  like  each  other." 

"No,  sir;  not  in  any  degree  related." 

"They  seem  great  friends." 

"They  are  a  perfect  miniature  picture  of  ftiendship, 
such  as  we  read  of  in  books.  Damon  and  Pythias, 
Eoland  and  Oliver,  are  nothing  to  them  —  and  so  ex- 
actly suited  to  each  other  too!" 

"The  Httle  girl  seems  to  assume  the  uBual  privilege 
of  her  sex,  and  to  lord  it  to  a  certain  degree  over  the 
nobler  gender." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.  It  is  only  the  natural 
ascendancy  of  sense  and  activity  over  thought  and  genius 
—  it  is  only  apparent.  Besides,  you  must  recollect  that 
the  little  girl  is,  in  fact,  two  years  older  than  the  boy, 
which  at  that  age  counts  for  a  score.  Only  think  of  two 
years'  experience  more  or  less,  between  four  and  seven; 
it  is  two  ages." 

"What  a  charming  little  thing  she  looks,  and  so  apt 
and  clever." 

"I  never  saw  a  young  child  like  her.     If  you  were 
anlp  to  Bee  her  with  her  grandmother!'' 
''JSioB  she  no  mother,  then?" 
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"Keither  father  nor  mother.  She  lives  with  her 
grandmother  ...." 

"Stop  a  moment,  sir,  if  you  please.  Just  look 
across  the  clover  field,  there  —  standing  in  that  little 
tufk  of  green  trees.  Do  you  see  the  black  and  white 
gables  peeping  from  among  the  willows?" 

"Is  that  the  house?" 

"Oh,  sir!  it  is  very  small,  but  it  is  so  pretty." 

"And  who  is  this  grandmother,  who  keeps  her  house 
so  neat  and  pretty,  and  brings  up  such  a  charming  little 
grandchild?  Is  she  a  gentlewoman?" 

"I  don^t  know  exsictly  what  is  meant  by  that.  K 
you  mean  a  gentlewoman  bom,  I  believe  not.  If  you 
mean  that  she  has  the  manners  and  ways  of  a  gentle- 
woman, those  she  has,  and  ever  will  have.  I  have  heard 
that  her  father  was  a  tradesman,  but  she  is  a  very  aged 
person;  and  we  fancy  here  —  I  don't  know  whether 
rightly  or  not  —  that  when  she  was  young,  tradespeople 
were  not  quite  looked  upon  in  the  light  they  are  now. 
I  believe,  at  least,  they  looked  upon  themselves  with 
perfect  seK-respect.  They  admitted  the  difference  of 
ranks  —  they  never  strove  for,  nor  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived, into  the  society  of  what  were  called  the  gentry 

—  the  gentry,  you  know,  were  real  gentry  in  those  days 

—  they  were  satisfied  with  their  own  condition;  they 
dwelt  among  their  own  people.  There  was  much  simple 
dignity   in   the   attitude   they   assumed.     All   this   has 

passed  away  now.     It  is  better,  I  suppose,  and  it  is 
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worse,  —  but  so  it  is.  I  have  heard  my  mother,  who 
remembered  those  days  as  a  child,  often  speak  of  these 
changes  in  things." 

'^And  so  the  old  grandmother  is  considered,  to  a 
certain  degree,  as  a  gentlewoman?" 

"Among  us  in  this  village  she  is." 

"You  are  a  very  happy  people  in  my  opinion,  if  you 
have  contrived  to  preserve  so  much  of  the  antique 
simplicity  as  to  class  people  by  what  they  are,  rather 
than  by  what  they  have.  Have  you  no  rich  millionaires 
among  you,  to  make  a  dash,  and  vulgarise  your  taste?" 

"There  are  Mr.  Johns  and  Mr.  Thomas,  the  two 
rich  farmers,  sir." 

"Oh!   oh!  it's  coming,  then  —  beware." 

"No,  sir,  I  hope  not;  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  much 
of  a  change." 

"To  return  to  the  grandmother.  You  see  I  love  to 
dignify  her  with  the  name  of  grandmother;  it  belongs  to 
her  day.  We  shall  hear  of  nobody  proud  of  being 
called  grandmother  soon.  She  is  a  widow,  I  conclude. 
These  sort  of  women  always  are  widows.  To  a  faithful 
woman's  heart  it  is  the  deep  baptism  of  sorrow.  She 
comes  out  the  better  for  it." 

"Yes,  sir,  she  is  a  widow." 

"And  what  was  her  husband?" 

"In  the  army,  sir." 

"An  officer?" 

"Only  what,  I  believe,  they  call  a  non-commissioTie^ 
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officer.  He  was  a  serjeant,  sir.  He  had  got  all  tlie 
stripes;  everything  that  good  conduct  could  obtain  he 
had  got  They  talked,  I  believe,  of  giving  him  a  com- 
mission, when  he  fell  in  the  ditch,  in  some  very  famous 
siege  in  India,  where  his  regiment  obtained  great 
honour.  They  gave  his  widow  a  lieutenant's  widow's 
pension,  and  that  she  lives  upon,  and  a  little  her  father 
left  her." 

"What  regiment?  what  siege?" 

"I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you, 
sir;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  the  little  girl  or  the  little 
boy,  they  would  answer  you  in  a  moment." 

"And  the  boy  —  what  is  he?" 

"This  is  my  home.     Good  evening,  sir." 

And  she  stopped  at  a  little  white  gate,  leading  into 
a  pretty  garden  hedged  round  with  hawthorn,  now  in 
flower,  and  sweet  brier  to  be  in  flower,  and  took  her 
leave  abruptly.  She  seemed  to  be  a  discreet  young 
woman,  and  perhaps  thought  she  had  been  communi- 
cative enough  to  a  perfect  stranger. 

So  I  was  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ancestry  of  the 
little  boy. 

"What  would  I  do  next? 

The   young   schoolmistress  had  told  me  that  Lady 

Yynour  was  not  at  the  Hall,  and  even  if  she  had  been 

at  the  HaU,  I  was  in  some  doubt  whether  to  introduce 

mjrself  or  not,     Por  thirtietli  —  inde^^,  ^wjl  Tas.^  read 

^bird  or  fourth  cousin   one  lemove  —  ot  ^Qxafc^OcMi^  ^i 
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that  nature;  yet  I  did  not  know  whether  she  would  care 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  idle,  yagrant,  walking 
gentleman  like  myself,  eyen  though  I  did  carry  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  her  in  my  pocket. 

However,  she  was  not  at  home,  so  there  was  an  end 
to  that  scheme,  and  I  certainly  was  not  going  to  heg 
bed  and  board,  eyen  for  a  single  night,  from  her  seryants. 
And  yet  my  fancy  lingered  about  the  place.  I  wanted 
to  see  and  hear  more  about  Ellen  —  that  was  the  name 
she  went  by  in  the  family  —  and  of  her  husband,  not 
imknown  to  fame  as  Sir  Horace  Vynour,  —  as  a  braye, 
rough,  nayal  officer,  one  of  the  few  last  remaining  types 
of  what  nayal  officers  were,  or  affected  to  be,  in  years 
gone  by.  Then  the  Hall  had  a  certain  celebrity.  Per- 
haps,  because  lying  in  such  a  secluded,  out-of-the-way 
part  of  the  country  nobody  knew  anything  about  it; 
and,  therefore,  the  reports  of  its  old-fashioned  gardens, 
its  wild  woods,  its  queer,  ancient  rooms,  and  so  forth, 
were  exaggerated  on  all  sides,  and  contradicted  upon 
none.  Certain  it  is^  I  had,  eyer  since  I  was  quite  a  boy, 
longed  to  see  Ashurst  Hall. 

I  strolled  down  the  road  irresolute,  when,  as  I  ad- 
Tanced,  it  suddenly  opened  upon  a  small  yillage-green, 
surrounded  upon  all  sides  by  cottages,  some  few  of 
which  deserved  -the  name  of  houses.  Upon  the  turf 
grew  two  or  three  magnificent  elms,  the  growth  of  ages, 
and  round  their  hoar  and  gnarled  trunks  were  \>eiie)afe^, 
<  upon  which  old  men  were  to  be  seen  Bitting  eiiV>f^x^ 

J^e  Hose  of  Ashurst,  I,  ^ 
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the  delicious  evening,  and  also  neatly-dressed  young 
wives,  who  were  working  at  their  needles,  with  their 
children  romping  and  playing,  and  making  a  most  joyous 
noise  upon  the  grass  around  them. 

Exactly  in  front,  as  you  entered  the  green,  stood  a 
lofty  pole,  with  a  projecting  arm,  from  which  hung, 
dangling  and  displaying  its  splendour  to  the  sun,  a  very 
handsomely-painted  sign  of  King  Charles  in  the  oak-tree 
—  said  oak-tree  being  larger,  and  thicker,  and  greener 
than  ever  was  oak-tree  before;  but,  in  spite  of  all  its 
abundant  foliage,  utterly  incapable  of  covering  the  figure 
of  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  who,  twice  as  lai^e  as  life, 
and  arrayed  in  the  brightest  scarlet  and  gold,  displayed 
a  most  prominent  figure  to  the  eyes  of  the  pursuing 
enemy. 

Beneath  this  gorgeous  sign  twinkled,  with  a  sort  of 
pleasant  humility,  the  two  bow-windows  of  the  unas- 
suming, but  most  enticing -looking,  little  inn.  It  also 
was  overshadowed  by  two  other  of  those  enormous  elms, 
the  glory  of  this  part  of  the  country,  whose  lowest 
branches  towered  too  high  to  obscure  anything  but  the 
very  summit  of  the  roof,  the  line  of  which  they  plea- 
santly broke,  and  mingled  with  the  chimneys,  from  one 
of  which  the  blue  reek  rose  into  the  evening  air,  giving 
earnest  of  good  things  going  on. 

This  little  inn  was  surrounded  by  a  garden  which 
stretched  far  away  behind,  and  was  apparently  full  of 
^j>ple  and  pear  trees,    goosebemea  aiiii  cvxrwa^>  «a^ 
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stored  with  a  prodigious  abundance  of  vegetables  of  all 
descriptions.  The  garden  was  fenced  in  from  the  road, 
separated  by  neat  white  railings,  not  one  single  rail  of 
which  was  out  of  order.  The  fence  was  carried  up  upon 
each  side  the  door  to  the  house,  leaving  a  pretty  broad 
gravelled  pathway  by  which  to  approach,  but  enclosing 
the  bow-windows  upon  either  side,  —  they  opening  into 
the  little  front  garden.  This  garden  was,  in  summer, 
gorgeous  as  an  old  brocade,  with  sunflowers,  nasturtiums, 
larkspurs,  sweet-peas,  and  rockets.  It  was  now  filled 
with  less  showy,  but  sweet  and  various  spring  flowers, 
and  looked  so  flourishing,  abundant,  and  gay,  that  it 
was  extremely  pretty,  though  not  quite  such  a  feast  as 
in  its  summer  dress,  to  an  eye  like  mine,  childish 
enough  to  prefer  a  great  rich  mass  of  colour  to  anything 
else  to  be  seen  in  a  garden. 

Sterne  remarks,  that  such  accidents  as  befell  him 
never  happen  except  to  the  sentimental  traveller.  I  verily 
believe  villages,  like  the  one  I  am  describing,  never 
come  in  the  way  of  any  but  of  walking  artists  without 
art  —  such  as  I  profess  myself  to  be. 

What  traveller  could  resist  such  an  inn?  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  My  plan  was  at  once  decided.  I  would  call 
in,  order  my  bed,  and  spend  this  glorious  evening  en- 
joying the  beauties  of  Ashurst  HalL 

So  to  the  inn  I  went,  and  was  received  by  a  dimi- 
nutive woman  with  the  pleasantest  face  in  ttife  's^oAii^ 
'&e  brigbtcBt,  briakeBt  eyes,   like  those  oi  a  mcmfife  Qt 
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squirrel,  and  features,  in  short,  that  only  wanted  to  he 
magnified  to  he  heautiful.  She  was  dressed  with  a  neat- 
ness and  precision  that  would  have  heen  perhaps  rather 
too  stiif,  had  not  the  whole  heen  so  characteristic.  She 
ushered  me  into  one  of  the  bow-windowed  parlours  above 
mentioned,  the  possession  of  which  I  had  already  coveted, 
flung  open  a  glass  door  which  led  by  a  few  steps  into 
tiie  garden,  and  then,  turning  round,  asked  me  "what 
I  would  be  pleased  to  have?" 

"A  glass  of  porter,  if  they  had  any  good,  and  a  crust 
of  bread  for  the  present;  and  a  good  bed  and  airy  room, 
with  a  roasted  fowl  for  my  supper  by-and-by." 
"Wouldn't  I  like  to  choose  my  bed?" 

"I  dare  say  all  your  beds  are  good,  Mrs. " 

"Tilley,  sir  —  at  your  service.  You  had  better  see 
your  bed,  if  you  please.  Would  you  like  the  room  over 
this?    It  is  vacant." 

"I  can't  do  better,  as  it  seems  to  me." 
"Please  just  step  up,  sir,  and  see  if  it  is  to  your 
liking,  for  we  have  others." 
I  was  all  obedience. 

And  so  up  stairs  of  oak,  or  stained  oak,  it  was  alike 
to  me,  which  were  shining  like  a  looking-glass,  but  at 
which,  nevertheless,  a  fine  stout  lass  was  scrubbing  with 
all  her  might  —  the  slippery  oak  being  crossed  by  a  slip 
of  bright  crimson  drugget  stair-carpet  —  I  followed  my 
bn'slc  little  landlady,  who,  having  arrived  at  the  top, 
J&z^  ope22  a  door  with  an  air  o£  "^i\i  ^ouma  ^JwaJ^?^ 
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I  might  well  like  that 

Such  a  sweet  pretty  room!  — pretty  in  its  simpHcity, 
in  it§  absence  of  all  pretension  —  but  such  a  darling  of 
a  room!  The  four-post  bed  had,  of  course,  white  curtains, 
but  they  were  set  off  by  such  a  neat  little  painted  cornice 
of  roses  and  blue  convolvuluses!  The  paper  was  a  cheap 
one,  but  of  such  a  pretty  device  and  colour!  The  floor- 
cloth, with  its  soft  green  foreground,  strewn  over  with 
tiny  brown  leaves  so  appropriate!  The  window-curtains 
Bo  nicely  hung,  and  the  same  dainty  little  cornice  round 
the  bow.  A  beau-pot,  upon  a  small  antique  chest  of 
drawers,  elaborate  with  brass  locks  and  haudles,  and 
shining  like  gold,  was  full  of  polyanthuses  and  blue 
squills.  No  perfume  from  the  flowers;  but  the  room  was 
perfectly  redolent  of  lavender,  and  the  snow-white  cover- 
ing of  the  bed  had  dried  rose-leaves  strewed  over  it 
The  little  washing-stand,  the  tin  bath,  the  bit  of  oil- 
cloth, were  all  complete.  There  was  everything  for 
use  and  beauty  united  —  to  satisfy  taste  and  insure 
comfort. 

A  picture  of  the  joUiest  of  hosts  hung  over  the  fire* 
place,  which  was  filled  with  a  bouquet  composed  of 
green  branches,  lilacs,  laburnums,  and  a  flne  double 
crimson  peony  as  big  as  a  mau's  face. 

""Well,  this  is  a  charming  room." 

"I  thought  you  would  like  it,  sir:  most  gentlemen. 
iih  —  ang'Iins'  gentiemen  in  particular.     May  1  makft 
^Id  —  ai^  you  an  angler,  sir?'' 
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"I  have  not  the  honour  to  he  a  hix)ther  of  the  gentle 
craft/' 

**I  am  sorry  fbr  that  —  I  do  so  like  anglers/ 

''But  I  am  a  gentleman  walking  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque: will  not  that  do  as  well?" 

"Oh,  sir!  to  be  sure.    I  beg  pardon." 

"And  who  may  that  be, -hanging  over  the  chimney- 
piece?"  I  said,  after  having  duly  examined  and  admired 
my  room. 

"That  is  my  husband,  sir." 

"Your  husband!  Why,  it  is  Garagantua  married  to 
Queen  Mab." 

She  looked  as  if  she  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
half  offended  or  not. 

"He  is  the  best  of  husbands,  sir,  to  me." 

"I  doubt  it  not  —  I  doubt  it  not:  he  muist  be  a  very 
different  man  from  what  he  looks  —  a  very  different 
man  from  every  other  man  in  the  world,  /  think,  if  he 
were  not." 

She  coloured  a  little,  and  turned  to  lead  down  stairs 
again,  saying,  — 

"I  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about  what  other 
men  may  be;  but  I  know  Mr.  Tilley  is  as  genuine  an 
article  as  ever  came  into  the  market." 

Having  settled  these  matters  to  my  satisfaction,  the 
next  thing  was,  how  to  dispose  of  myself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Ihad  a  great  wish  to  visit  tbe  HsU.    I  had  heard  so 
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much  of  Ellen  and  her  husband  in  the  course  of  family- 
gossip,  that  I  longed  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  they  in- 
habited; so  1  turned  to  Mrs.  Tilley,  and  asked  whether 
the  Hall  and  its  gardens  were  allowed  to  be  seen  when 
the  family  was  away. 

"Not  usually,"  she  said;  "but  if  she  gave  me  a  line 
to  Job,  the  gardener,  he  would  show  them  to  me  " 

"Is  he  authorised  so  to  do?"  I  asked;  for  I  have 
very  determined  ideas  as  to  tampering  with  the  con- 
sciences of  servants,  who  appear  to  me  to  live  in*  the 
very  element  of  temptation. 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "Job  has  leave  to  show  the 
place  to  people  properly  recommended.  Catch  Job  shew- 
ing a  yard  of  it  if  he  had  not." 

She  gave  me  the  necessary  credentials,  and  off  I 
went. 

I  turned  at  right  angles  from  the  inn,  as  Mrs.  Tilley 
directed  me  to  ^o,  and  soon  found  myself  in  one  of  those 
deep  lanes  which  are  especial  favourites  of  mine. 

The  banks  rose  high  upon  either  side,  covered  with 
mossy  grass  and  innumerable  wild  flowers  —  a  perfect 
tapestry  it  was  of  violets  and  wild  strawberries,  which 
peeped  out  and  raised  their  elegant  spires  of  bloom  and 
bud,  with  the  crimson  berries,  many  of  them  now  ripe, 
intermingled. 

A  clear  coursing  stream  ran  down  the  side  of  the 
road  —  ite  edges,  perfectly  blue  with  tlie  m.aiaTsi  tot^^tr 
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me-not  —  that  queen  of  the  tribe  to  be  found  in 
some  damp  places,  were  a  perfect  garden  of  azure 
jB.owers. 

This  lane  gently  descended  towards  the  plain  below, 
where  the  Hall  was  situated;  and  beneath  the  over- 
shooting branches  of  oak  and  elm  arching  over-head, 
glimpses  of  this  rich  plain  thus  beautifully  framed  might 
be  seen. 

I  was  in  a  perfect  rapture  of  delight,  and  was  about 
to  tfike  out  my  materials  and  attempt  a  despairing  sketch, 
when,  creeping  about  among  the  grass  and  flowers  of 
the  high  baiiks,  and  busily  engaged  searching  for  strav- 
berries,  I  discerned  my  two  little  children. 

The  girl  had  her  straw  bonnet  off,  and  her  dark, 
round  head,  and  her  ripe,  brown  face,  were  exposed  to 
the  sun.  The  bonnet  was  neatly  lined  with  fresh  green 
leaves,  and  already  half  filled  with  strawberries,  which, 

—  as  I  watched  them  unobserved  behind  a  bush  of 
eglantine  —  indeed,  they  were  too  busy  to  notice  me, 

—  were  carefully  gathered  and  deposited  in  this  primi- 
tive basket,  not  one  single  strawberry  finding  its  way  to 
either  little  mouth. '     , 

The  two  looked  so  pretty!  like  the  babes  in  the 
wood,  nestling  upon  their  knees,  so  busily  engaged.  Two 
little  cherub  faces  —  two  pair  of  little,  chubby,  inno- 
cent hands,  mingling  with  the  white,  and  blue,  and  yel- 
low flowers,  and  the  soft  green  mosses  with  which  the 
bank  was  embroidered.     The  little  boy,  I  found,  carried 
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a  small  box  in  his  pocket,  which  he  every  now  and  then 
produced;  and  the  ribbon  of  his  hat  was  all  garlanded 
round  with  different  sorts  of  grasses  in  flower. 

"Oh,  oh!*'  I  heard  him  cry;  "come  here,  Amy;  here's 
a  hole,  and  I  saw  a  bee  go  in.  It  had  a  bit  of  scarlet 
poppy-leaf  in  its  bill  —  Oh,  if  it  should  be  a  tapestry 
bee!" 

"Its  bill!  foolish  boy;"  and  she  laughed  heartily. 
"Bees  haven't  bills  like  birds." 

"They  have  something  very  like  bills,"  answered  the 
little  one,  with  the  gravity  of  a  young  professor.  "You 
may  call  them  mouths  if  you  please  —  bills  are  mouths 
—  But  a  bee's  biU  and  a  goatsucker's  bill  are  as  like  as 
can  be,  only  one  is  little  and  the  other  big." 

"Goatsucker!     "What's  a  goatsucker?" 

"Don't  you  know  a  goatsucker?  —  why,  the  bird 
tliat  spins  in  the  evening  —  Did  you  never  see  one?" 

"Bird  that  spins,  silly  boy!  why,  what  are  you  talk- 
ing of?  —  Bird  that  spins!  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing." 

"I  didn't  mean  spins  a  thread;  but  makes  noises  like 
a  spinning-wheel.  It's  a  very  pretty  noise,  and  mamma 
told  me  it  was  a  bird;  and  I  once  saw  the  bird  fly  away 
—  It  was  like  a  hawk.  But  papa  showed  me  its  bill, 
gaping  wide  like  a  bee's  biU,  and  said  it  was  not  a 
proper  hawk,  and  no  more  it  was.  —  Ah!  there  goes 
another  bee  into  the  hole.    Do  let  us  poke  it." 
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"You  would  be  stung,  foolish  boy;  you  are  always 
thinking  about  bees  and  things.  You'd  better  mind  your 
business,  and  get  strawberries." 

"Bees  and  things  are  so  curious,"  said  the  little 
man. 

"But  strawberries  are  so  good,  and  grand-mamma 
loves  them  so  —  and  if  you  will  be  industrious,  there 
will  be  enough  for  your  mamma  too." 

The  little  boy  cast  a  wistful  glance  towards  the  tuft 
of  branching  green  and  golden  moss  where  the  bee  had 
made  its  hole,  but,  obedient  to  his  companion's  voice,  he 
again  set  himself  to  gather  strawberries,  though  from 
time  to  time  I  could  observe  his  eyes  turning  to  the 
place." 

"Ah!  there's  another,"  at  last  he  cried,  "and  another 
bit  of  poppy-leaf  in  its  bill  — " 

"Mouth." 

"I  choose  to  call  it  bill,"  said  the  young  naturalist. 
—  I  found  that  here  he  considered  himself  in  his  own 
province,  and  was  not  to  be  guided.  —  "I'd  give  straw- 
berries," extending  his  little  arms,  "and  all  I  had  in  the 
world,  to  see  the  home  of  a  tapestry  bee." 

"And  all  the  mammas,  and  papas,  and  grandmam- 
mas in  the  world,  if  you  could,  I  s'pose,"  added  the 
little  girl. 

"^o^.not  mamma  and  papa,  but  my  box,  and  my 
picture-book,   and  aU  I  ever  \^  m  ^^  ^o^^,     k.  W 
pestry  heel  —  mamma  told  me  aloout  \]tifiixx\^\*^\i2Q.^\ 
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all  their  house  hung  with  red  curtains,  she  said,  made 
of  poppy-leaves  —  so  heautiful." 

"Come  away,  now,  pray  do,  for  Job  won't  be  pleased 
if  we  are  late;  and  he  promised  us  twenty  hobgoblin 
strawberries  if  we  brought  a  pint  of  wild  ones;  and  weVe 
more  than  that " 

Hand  in  hand  down  the  lane  they  went,  and  I  issued 
from  my  Hding-place. 

"Oh!  here  is  the  gentleman,"  cried  the  little  ,boy, 
"I  do  believe  ifs  the  same." 

"Hush!  stand  out  of  the  gentleman's  way,"  said  the 
little  girl  in  a  half  whisper;  and  the  two  wee  things 
ranged  thejnselves  upon  one  side,  to  let  me  pass.  They 
looked  more  than  ever  like  a  group  for  a  Gainsborough, 
standing  hand  in  hand,  the  little  girl  with  her  eyes 
modestly  bent  to  the  ground,  the  boy  with  his  great 
blue  ones  staring  full  at  me. 

I  stopped.  "  And  what  are  your  namesj  little  children  ?" 
I  said. 

"He's  Fabian  Lewis,  if  you  please,"  said  the  little 
girl,  answering  for  both,  but  still  keeping  her  eyes  bent 
modestly  downwards,  and  dropping  a  little  curtsey  as  she 
spoke,  "And  Tm  Amy  Grant." 

"And  where  do  you  live?" 

"At  Ashurst,  if  you  please." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  saw  your  grandmamma's,  Mrs.  Grant's, 

house  to-day,  as  I  came  down  the  village.     Aiaj ,  "^ovs^ 
Ij're  with  her?" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  pushing  forward,  "she  lives 
with  her,  because  her  father  was  a  sergeant  in  the  glo- 
rious 76th,  and  he  died  in  the  great  siege  of  G — " 

"What  do  you  know  about  sieges?  "What  is  a  siege, 
my  young  man?" 

"I  don't  know  —  but  Amy's  father  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  glorious  76th,  and  he  died  at  the  great  siege  of 
G — "  he  repeated,  with  his  face  all  in  a  glow,  whilst  on 
hers,  which  was  bent  down  upon  her  bosom,  the  colour 
rose  almost  to  the  temples. 

"You  have  reason  to  be  proud,"  I  said,  laying  my 
hand  upon  the  dark  head. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  by  a  glance  full  in  my 
face,  with  her  large  dark  eyes,  which  spoke  volumes, 
and  an  expression  in  them  which  astonished  me  in  so 
young  a  child;  then  the  eyelids  fell  again,  and  she  re- 
mained looking  quiet  and  modest  as  before. 

I  was  quite  affected. 

"And  who  are  you,  my  little  man?"  I  asked,  "who 
feel  so  warmly  for  the  glory  of  your  friend.  Amy's  fSeither? 
Who  are  you?  have  you  got  a  father  too? 

It  was  now  the  girl's  turn. 

"His  papa!  oh!  he's  such  a  clever  man." 

The  little  boy's  face  glowed  with  honest  pride. 

What  sensibility,    I  thought.      Is  it  possible  little 

children  of  this  age  can  be  alive  to  such  feelings?  —  I 

-bare  learned  aince,  that  children   eqjiially  young   are, 
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though  rarely  to  be  found,  quite  as  alive  to  the  noble 
sense  of  glory. 

"And  this  clever  man?     Is  he  a  soldier  too?" 

"No,  sir,  if  you  please,  he's  a  doctor." 

"Dr.  Lewis,  is  he  called?" 

"No,  sir,  he's  called  Mr.  Lewis." 

"And  where  does  he  live?" 

"He  lives  in  the  street,  and  he's  got  such  a  grand 
shop.  It's  all  full  of  glass  things,  and  there's  birds  in 
cases,  too,  in  the  parlour  ..." 

"And  there's  a  skeleton  and  a  crocodile  somewhere," 
put  in  the  little  boy  with  energy. 

"Why,  what  a  great  man  your  father  must  be.  —  Is 
he  very  proud  of  all  these  fine  things?" 

"Ko,  he's  not  proud  at  all,"  murmured  the  little  girl; 
"he's  very  kind  to  everybody,  and  he  does  grandmamma 
such  good!" 

"I  should  like  to  know  both  Fabian's  clever  papa 
and  Amy's  grandmamma.  But  where  are  you  both  going 
to  now?" 

"We're  going  to  see  Job,  if  you  please." 

"Who's  Job?" 

"He's  the  gardener  at  the  Hall,  and  a  very  great 
friend  of  Fabian  and  me." 

"Well,  I  believe  I've  got  a  letter  for  Job,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  him  too.  ^hall  we  walk  together?  and  then 
you  can  show  me  the  way." 
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With  all  the  engaging  confidence  and  simplic 
early  childhood,  a  little  hand  was  put  into  each  of 
and  we  three  set  out  together,  already  the  best  £ 
in  the  world. 


r* 
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faces , 


^^^  take  iLrV,     "J°^'  y«  give  tc 

►m  our  life,  but  yours." 
Trr  ^^^mun  in  Paradise  —  John  Edmitnd  Bsadb. 

WBhad  a 

green  lan^BPasant  walk  between  the  banks  of  the 
'wana  jjJF  where  the  sand,  in  all  variety  of  tints, 
\J  ^^^Sjjjp^own,  through  golden  yellow,  to  silver  white, 
^      )ing  out  between  low  knots  of  underwood,  leafy 
fcL  flowers,  and  waving  grasses. 
fy  little  companions  seemed  soon  quite  at  home  with 
md  prattled  cheerfully  as  we  went  along. 
X  thought  T  never  had  a  pleasanter  walk  in  my  life. 
I  do  love  nice  little  children  —  almost  as  much,  I 
-as  about  to  say,  but  that  would  be  an  exaggeration  — 
I  abhor  ill -managed,  rude  little  diminutives  of  the 
order. 

Our  way  did  not  lead  us  across  the  park,  something 
my    disappointment.     I   wanted   to    expatiate  under 
lose  lofty  trees,   and  among  those  green  velvet  lawns 
^hat  looked  so  tempting  this  fine  evening;  but  I  found 
ly  little  friends  were  not  in  the  habit  of  proceeding 
\jirough  the  great  gates;  we  passed  them,  and  followed 
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the  windings  of  the  lane  which  led  to  that  wilderness  of 
heterogeneous  things  —  that  true  representation  of  the 
cords  and  pulleys  of  material  life,  —  the  back  of  ex- 
tensive gardens. 

"We  made  our  way  in  silence,  among  heaps  of  com- 
post, pits  iilled  with  leaves,  unsightly  sheds,  pumps, 
tools,  and  gardeaers  pushing  wheelbarrows  before  them; 
whilst  my  little  childrenTse^med  to  look  about  in  vain 
for  their  friend  Job. 

I  did  not  particularly  like  myVtuation  —  intro 
duced  there  by  two  little  stranger  c5tjjl<iren  only.  I 
thought  the  men  looked  at  me  in  an  impeftCtinent  sort  of 
manner,  as  much  as  to  ask  what  business  BJ^^  1  there; 
and  it  is  a  weakness  of  mine  to  be  particularrj|[  suscep- 
tible to,  and  easily  cowed  by,  the  impertinent. 

However,  we  met  with  no  positive  interruption  ^ 
the  children  approached  a  round -topped  green  doo 
the  wall,  when  a  man,  who  was  coming  out,  first  glai:^ 
cing  at  the  children,  whom  he  seemed  to  know,  an«| 
then  at  me,  civilly  enough  took  off  his  hat,  and  ask 
me  what  I  was.  in  search  of. 

I  said  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Tilley,  at  the  Charl 
in  the  Oak  Tree,  for  Job,  who  I  believed  was  one  of  t 
head  gardeners;  I  wished  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  ga 
dens.     These  two  children  had  been  coming  to  visit  the! 
same  person,  and  had  shown  me  the  way. 

The  man  gave  a  glance  at  the  children,  as  much  a 
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8ay  "all  right,"  and  said  if  I  would  go  through  that 

r  we  should  fuid  Job  ia  the  houses. 

So  we  entered  the  really  magnificent  garden  which 

within  the  walls. 

There  are  few  things  charm  me  more  than  one  of 

te  splendid  old-fashioned  kitchen  gardens.     This  one 

reaUy  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  sort  The 
Is  extended  far  on  every  side;  the  glass  of  a  long 

of  houses  was  sparkling  in  the  evening  sun;  the 
dows  mostly  open,  and  displaying  the  riches  within 
grapes,  pines,  peaches  and  costly  flowers  of  every 
I  and  hue.  The  rest  of  the  waUs  were  covered  with 
t  trees  trained  in  the  finest  order,  and  loaded  with 
t;  the  cherry  and  the  currant  trees,  which  ran 
sdly  between  them,  were  already  tinting  with  their 
ous  reds  and  crimsons,  the  wall  fruits  were  still 
n. 

The  garden  was  laid  out  in  broad,  smooth,  gravel 
£8,  edged  with  trim  box,  and  bordered  by  beds  filled 
i  all  sorts  of  flowers,  in  abundance.  Standard  fruit 
i  were  symmetrically  arranged  between  the  flowers 

the   vegetables   of  every  description,   which  were 
nng  in  a  most  deHghtM  profusioA. 
I  think  I  have  seen  many  larger  gardens,  but  I  think 
ever  saw  one  so  perfectly  kept  as  this;  so  rich  in 
ity  of  eveiy  description. 

It  did  great  credit  to  those  who  had  the  manage- 
It  of  it 

9  Rote  of  Athurtt*  /•  4 
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I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  find  the  head  gardener 
a  regular  gentleman  of  the  improved  school  —  as  great 
a  disappointment,  to  me,  as  was,  I  remember,  the  last 
edition  (twenty- second,  I  think  it  was)  of  Abercromby's 
Complete  Gardener  —  when  1  found  the  graphic  siitipli- 
city  of  the  old,  garrulous,  and  minute  instructor,  ex- 
changed for  a  scientific  and  somewhat  pedantic  ex- 
position, which  to  me,  a  mere  dilettanti  gardener,  taught 
little  or  nothing. 

It  is  very  wrong  I  know,  but  I  am  always  inclined 
to  take  fright  at  the  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the 
present  day,  who  preside  over  the  gardens  and  estates  of 
others.  I  know  it  is  all  my  own  whim,  or,  perhaps,  my 
own  ignorance;  but  so  it  is  and  therefore,  in  no  very 
satisfactory  mood,  I  followed  the  children  into  the  gar- 
den, and  was  beginning  to  look  towards  the  housed,  ex- 
pecting to  see  my  gentleman  emei^e  from  one  of  them, 
when,  with  a  shout  of  joy,  and  "There's  Job!'*  both  little 
ones  started  gladly  forward.  This  drew  my  attention  to 
a  tall,  very  soberly-dressed  figure,  with  a  watering  pot 
in  his  hand,  who  was  slowly  advancing  up  the  broad 
gravel  walk,  which  divided  the  garden  into  two  equal 
portions.  He  kept  stopping  as  he  caMe  alo^,  to 
examine  this  plant  or  that,  to  set  this  stt&ight,  or  give  a 
little  wateir  to  another. 

The  children  rushed  towards  hiih,  and  had  sdon  hold 
c(ii&  of  each  brown  and  rugged  laand. 

^^Well,  weR,  what  are  ye  •maVSi\^  «a<5^  ^  ^jass^  ^b5a«<i^ 
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IMe  ones?"  said  he,  good-huinouredly;  "but  who  is  that 
gentleman  with  you?" 

"We  don't  know,"  said  Amy;  "but  he  wants  you,  I 
befieve,  so  we  shewed  him  the  way." 

"Any  business  with  me,  sir,  and  please  you?"  said 
the  gardener,  approaching  me. 

He  was,  as  I  said,  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  sometMng 
particularly  wiry  and  sinewy  about  him.  His  face  was 
a  collection  of  rugged  lines ,  which  told  of  indefatigable 
labour,  and  a  life's  exposure  to  sun  and  weather.  He 
had  not  the  least  in  the  world  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
gularly educated,  scientific  man;  yet  there  was  an  air  of 
intelligence,  and  a  certain  authority  about  him,  which 
showed  him  to  be  far  from  belonging  to  the  common 
sort. 

A  gravity,  mingled  with  a  touch  of  sarcastic  shrewd- 
ness, extreme  plainness  of  manner  without  rudeness  — 
in  E^ort,  he  was  one  who  reminded  one  of  that  antique 
world,  with  its  somewhat  stem,  but  honest  sense  and 
virtue,  which  has  been  regretted  from  the  days  of 
Shakespeare  until  now. 

He  stood  there  with  the  two  little  children,  gdiq 
hanging  upon  each  bronzed  and  sinewy  hand,  looking 
down  upon  them  from  time  to  time  wi^  a  kindliness 
that  gave  much  charm  to  his  own  'somewhat  harsh  coun- 
tenance. 

"Would  jvn  be  wanting  ix)  speak  with  me  —  Nnffloi 

4* 
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''I  had  a  great  wish  to  see  the  place  and  the  gar- 
dens, which  belong  to  a  distant  relation  of  mine,  and 
Mrs.  Tilley  gave  me  a  note  to  you.*' 

"All  right,"  was  the  answer.  "You  will  be  liking 
to  see  the  houses,  no  doubt  We've  a  few  choice  things 
there  —  but  if  you  would  walk  about  the  garden  a 
little,  whilst  I  dispatch  my  business  with  these  two 
babies,  I  would  be  obliged  to  you." 

"May  I  follow  you,  if  I  shall  not  be  in  the  way?** 

"Oh,  sir,"  with  a  little  low  laugh,  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  him,  "the  business  wiU  soon  be  dispatched 
between  us.  These  small  creatures  are  good  little  things 
in  the  main,  —  Well,"  turning  to  them,  "where's  your 
strawberries?" 

The  children  presented  their  basket  Job  examined 
the  contents  with  some  care. 

"All  right,"  said  he,  returning  the  basket  to  Amy. 
"And  now  you  may  each  gather  a  score  of  the  largest 
giant  strawberries  you  can  find,  to  lay  atop  of  those 
youVe  brought" 

"Ifs  carrying  coals  to  ITewcastle  like,  to  make  those 
little  creatures  bring  me  strawberries,"  he  remarked,  as 
the  children  flew  away  to  the  long  lines  of  strawberry 
beds,  where  an  abundant  harvest  of  rich  crimson  fruit 
was  peering  &om  among  the  green  leaves.  "But  you 
see^  sir,"  turning  to  me,  "Pm  not  one  as  has  been 
brought  up  among  the  Black-handed  of  these  days.  If  s 
liot  the  faatdon  here  —  We,  at  ^Ifaaa  ^^afc^,'^'5^  Ok^^sss 
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to  be  brought  up  in  the  way  they  should  go.  We  like 
eyen  such  bits  as  those  to  understand  the  nature  of 
man's  life  here  below.  —  Earn  and  have.  —  Giye  of 
ihe  labour  of  thy  hands  according  to  thy  power,  and  ex- 
pect the  increase.  I  don't  think  it  meet  to  give  even 
snch  little  ones  as  those  their  measure  of  strawberries 
for,  the  old  lady,  their  grandmother,  without  exacting 
some  trouble  on  their  own  part.  Let  them  labour  of 
their  best,  before  they  expect  their  baskets  to  be  filled. 
l^B  Bible  doptrine  that,  or  Pm  mistaken." 

"So  you  expect  them  to  proye  their  industry  by 
gathering  wild  strawberries,  such  as  they  are,  before 
they  expect  you  to  give  them  your  fine  ones  —  a  good 
idea  —  very  right" 

"Aye,  aye,  there  are  plenty  of  idle  vagabonds  brought 

up  every  day  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  another's  brow 

Job  won't  lend  a  hand  in  the  manufacture;"  and  he  gave 
another  low  laugh. 

"Is  that  the  principle  of  the  place,  or  your  own  in- 
dividual notion?"  I  asked. 

"Why^^as  much  as  ifs  in  her;  she  strives  to  do  it  — 
but  she's  a  too  soft  heart  —  a  too  soft  heart,"  repeated 
the  old  man,  and  his  tone  sweetened  as  if  the  very  allu- 
don  to  her  was  enough  to  tender  his  tones. 

"She!  Ellen?  Lady  Vynour,  you  mean?" 

"Aye,  sir,  surety  do  L    We  have  her  namft  m  wa 
JBon^  and  in  our  hearts  • —  but  wotild  you  '\Skfi  ^  ^^ 
&e  bouaes?  She  Ukea  foweia,   that  Bhe    does,  laxA^. 
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iS^ot  like  fine  ladies,  to  make  posies  to  simper  ovot 
and  throw  away.  No,  she  loves  the  flower  —  she 
Wes  the  heauty  and  the  curiositv  of  these  rarely 
flnished  works  of  the  good  and  great  !Miaker,  and  43he 

knows   a  power   about   them  too Ah!    but  she's  a 

rare  woman  is  that  —  such  as  have  their  price  above 
rubies" 

Thus  talking  or  muttering  to  himself,  rather  than  ad- 
dressing me,  we  reached  ihe  door  of  one  of  the  houses, 
and  as  he  opened  it,  I  was  almost  as  much  dazzled  as 
delighted  by  the  prospect  before  me  —  such  a  profusion 
of  beauty. 

It  was  one  of  the  forcing  houses,  and  the  huge 
bunches  of  purple  and  green  grapes  hung  in  rich  abun- 
dance from  the  vines,  which  ran  maniiing  with  their 
green  tendrils  and  branches  over  the  sashes  above,  whilst 
heneath  them,  spread  out  as  upon  a  table,  were  the 
peach  and  nectarine  trees,  covered  with  blushing  crimson 
fruit,  splendid  in  size  and  colour  alike,  and  looking  most 
deliciously  inviting.  A  garland  of  hot-hpuse  flowers  in. 
full  blow  ran  round  the  house,  like  a  riband  of  the  finest 
colours. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful. 

I  expressed  my  admirati(m  warmly. 

"Aye,  aye,  ifs  aU  as  she  would  have  it." 

''But  she  13  not  here  to  enpy  it  — :  what  a  pifcyi" 
-fle  shook  his  head. 
''Thatfa  it  —  So  it  is  in.  ttna  ^oi\^  —  i<S2s^  ^'wsL^.^f^ 
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everywhere  at  once  —  If  s  the  cumber  of  riches,  I  somer 
times  think.  Whafs  the  use?  —  Man  h^  but  oue  pair 
of  eyes,  ditto  hands,  ditto  feet.  He  can  scarce  get  at  his 
own  wealth,  when  he's  so  much  of  it  —  what  profit  is 
there  in  all  my  pains,  but  to  send  her  baskets  of  fruit 
and  cut  flowers,  that's  all;'*  and  he-^ent  on,  opening 
succession  house  after  succession  house. 

We  ended  by  the  garden  door  at  whjch  we  had 
entered,  where  my  two  little  frien^ds  were  standing,  their 
basket  piled  up  with  magnificent  strawberries,  wbich  were 
partly  covered  up  with  strawberry  leaves,. 

"Will  you  please  to  count  if  ifs  all  right?"  said  the 
little  girl,  gently. 

He  gave  a  glance  at  the  basket. 

"ril  be  bound  it  is  —  TU  trust  you  this  once  — 
heigh,  little  ones!  and  now  go  home,  for  it's  getting  late^ 
and  theyll  be  wanting  you,  I  reckon.  Good  night,  Fabian; 
my  love  to  your  mother.  Off  with  you  both;"  and  the 
children  disappeared  through  the  garden  door. 

"You'll  be  liking  to  see  the  picture  grounds,  l*m 
thinking,  sir,"  Job  then  said,  turning  to  me;  "I'll  walk 
them  over  with  you,  if  so  be  that  you  wish  to  see 
them." 

"I  do  wish  it  particularly,  if  you  can  spai^  ^  so 
much  of  your  time,"  and  I  glanced  at  the  wateriiig-pot 
which  was  still  in  his  hand. 

''Tlie  days  work  is  nearly  over,"    iwaa  \Jaft  T«^, 
j^uttwsr  down  the  wateifng^;pqt     "Itf^  fli  p\^^>f ^ >  ^ 
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man  to  shew  them  things  to  those  who  have  the  true 
feeling  about  them.     This  way,  sir,  if  you  please."^ 


The  sun  was  getting  low  by  the  time  I  had  walked 
accompanied  by  Job,  through  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  HalL 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  or  rather  of  hie 
talk,  for  my  share  in  the  discourse  was  but  small,  I  ol> 
tained  a  good  general  idea  of  Ellen's  character.  He 
seemed  never  weary  of  dwelling  upon  her  excellencies; 
upon  the  nature  of  the  impression  she  produced  upon 
those  around  her;  her  principles  and  ways  of  proceeding. 

They  seemed  to  me  admirable.  Such  a  combination 
of  firmness  and  indulgence  —  such  a  desire,  not  only  to 
administer  to  the  comforts  of  the  animal,  but  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  man!  — Not  by  denying  him  recreation  and 
pleasure,  but  by  endeavouring  to  alter  the  character  of 
his  recreations  and  pleasures,  by  exciting  the  taste  and 
desire  for  pure  forms  of  enjoyment  Thus,  to  countervail 
the  feuscinations  of  the  ale-house,  the  gin-shop,  and  of 
still  more  vicious  indulgences,  by  substituting  better  and 
higher;  everything  being  made  subservient  to  her  one 
grand  object,  the  making  the  people  around  her  sincere 
Christians,  and  real  children  of  God. 

thb  and  I  were  so  completely  agreed  in  our  admira- 

6ao  of  lady  Tynour,  that  a  suddeii  ^etAi^^  ^'civ*  ^« 

^tyreeu  as;  and  it  was^mth.  T^rj  ^i^sS^  ^xgt^^oiis^ 
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Ids  hope  Hiat  I  would  come  up  again,  and  look  oyer  the 
flower-garden  with  him,  and  moie  espedaUy,  that  I  should 
retain  and  visit  Lady  Yynonr,  who  was  esgpected  hefoie 
yerj  long  —  that  we  parted. 

The  two  little  ones  had  already  set  forward,  as  I 
said,  upon  the  return  home,  when  Job  and  I  separated; 
but  I  oyeitook  them,  walking  hand  in  hand  up  tiie  lane. 
Before  I  had  joined  them,  however,  they  had  stopped  at 
12ie  place  where  I  had  seen  them  at  first,  and  seemed  to 
be  debating  upon  some  interesting  subject 

"Foolish  boy!  —  Youll  never  get  at  them,  and  you'll 
be  stung. ..and  besides,  ifs  getting  late,  and  grand- 
mamma will  wonder  whaf  s  become  of  me.  Come  along, 
there's  a  good  boy;  we  must  not  stop,  indeed.** 

"But  itfs  a  tapestry  bee  —  it*8  the  most  curious  thing 
m  the  world,'*  said  the  infant  linnaeus,  imploringly;  and 
with  his  voice  faltering  as  if  he  were  going  to  cry. 

"But  we  can't  —  can't  get  it;  and  what's  the  use? 
Come  along,  there's  a  good  boy;"  and  she  attempted  to 
pull  him  forward,  but  tthe  embryo  professor  was  obstinate, 
and  would  not  move. 

"Oh!  what  shall  I  do?  —  what  shall  I  do,  if  you 
won't  come?  Ifs  getting  late,  and  grand-mamma  will 
want  me.  Do  come  —  do  come  —  there's  a  good  boy — 
do  come!" 

JETer  littie  face  was  the  picture  of  distreBS. 
J/f  waff  time  for  the  Deua  ea  macMnd  to  OBTjeax- 
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"What  do  you  want,  little  fellow?  To  take  a  bee*s 
nest?''    I  began,  coming  up  to  them. 

"Oh!  ifs  a  tapestry  bee.** 

The  argument  seemed  to  him  irrefcagable  -^  the  ob- 
ject irresistible. 

"Well,  suppose  I  try  what  I  can  do  to  t9j:e  it  for 
you?" 

He  clasped  his  hands  in  ecstasy;  but  the  little  girl 
said,  with  a  look  of  increasing  distress,  — 

"Will  it  be  very  long  doing?  because  it's  very,  very 
late,  and  we  ought  to  go  home." 

"We'll  see  about  that  —  and  if  it  can't  be  done  to- 
night, why,  suppose  we  come  and  try  again  to-morrow. 
Show  me  the  place,  Fabian." 

And  in  an  instant  the  little  fellow  was  struggling 
with  hands  and  knees  up  the  mossy  bank.  He  crept 
under  a  bush  of  blackthorn,  and  screamed  with  delight, 
as  he  found  the  spot.  I  followed  him,  scrambling  up 
the  bank  as  well  as  I  could;  but  the  ground  was  slip- 
pery, and  I  was  awkward.  I  was  in  danger  of  coming 
down  head  foremost  into  the  lan^,  and  catcliing  hold  of 
a  branch  to  save  myself,  unfortunately  I  ran  a  large  thorn 
right  into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  Iwroke  it  there. 

A  few  drops  of  blood  flowed,  and  the  hand  felt 
painful. 

'^I  have  hurt  my  hand,"  I  said;   "I  can't  help  you 
now;"  and  I  got  down  the  "bank  aa^  \i«^«si.  \ft  ^^  ^^ 
^y  PQcket-baiidk^TQblQl 
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Tv^eEStry    bees    and    gnndmammas    were    fogotten 

direcdy. 

^Oh!  it  bleeds,  it  bleeds!"  exclaimed  botii  Hie  obil- 
dieiL  at  once. 

"Haye  you  hurt  it  very,  yeiy  much?"  asked  Amy, 
anxiously. 

'']K[ot  much,  dear;  but  there's  an  end  of  taking 
bees'  nests  for  to-night,  so  ccmie  along,  my  man  —  we'd 
best  all  go  home." 

We  walked  on  accordingly;  and  by  the  time  we  had 
proceeded  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  felt  my  hand 
begin  to  swell,  and  to  grow  excessively  painful. 

I  parted  with  my  two  little  friends  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  and  repaired  to  my  friend,  Mrs.  Tilley,  to 
show  her  my  hand. 

''Ifs  a  trifling  accident;  merely  a  bit  of  blackthorn 
run  iuto  the  palm;  but  it  has  swelled  very  much,  and  it 
really  hurts  me  exceedingly." 

''It  looks  bad,  sir,  indeed;  let  me  bathe  it  in  warm 
water." 

Which  she  did,  but  wilii  little  good  eflfect. 

"Ifs  an  ugly  sort  of  thing,  sir.  I  don't  think  it  k 
a  piece  of  blackthorn.  In  that  lane  there  were  a  good 
many  acacia-trees  planted  some  years  ago,  and  cut  down 
for  scrub.  I  doubt  whether  you  have  not  ran  an  acaciar 
thorn  through  your  hond,  and  they  are  most  T€iXomQ>\i« 
^wgs,  I  think,  sir,  it  ought  to  be  extracted  \>7  ^^ 
doctor.  Mad  you  not  better  let  me  send  for  Mr.  1aVibV> 
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''That  is  not  necessary;  but  I  agree  with  you,  he 
may  as  well  see  it.  Pll  walk  down  to  his  shop  — 
where  is  it?" 

"Just  round  that  comer,  sir  —  about  twenty  paces. 
You  can't  mistake  it  —  there's  the  sui^ry  on  one 
side." 

I  set  out  again,  my  hand  really  becoming  excessively 
troublesome;  I  began  to  think  an  acacia-thorn  was  a  most 
venomous  thing. 

I  turned  the  comer,  and  was  not  long  in  reaching 
Mr.  Lewis's. 

It  was  the  tiniest  and  most  modest  of  cottages  of 
gentility  that  ever  was  seen,  for  it  was  too  small  to 
merit  the  honour  of  being  called  a  house;  it  was  modem 
built  and  villa  like  —  but  so  excessively  small!  It 
stood  apart,  separated  from  the  road  and  from  the  village 
by  the  most  miniature  of  domains,  formed  by  a  little 
grassplat,  crossed  by  a  gravel  walk  in  front;  a  small 
kitchen  garden  behind,  and  a  narrow  flower  bed  close  by 
the  wall  of  the  house,  kept  very  neatly,  and  with  a  few 
rather  choice  flowers  in  it.  The  sui^ery,  a  small  lean- 
to,  with  sloping  roof,  was  upon  one  side. 

The  house  had  a  door  of  its  own,  and  one  window 
in  front,  belonging  to  the  peurlour,  which  parlour  opened 
into  the  surgery. 

Ererytbmg  had  an  air  of  neatness  and  order  the  most 
complete;    hut  frugality,    not  to  ao^  «^«raMgw5«&^  ^^ 
evident  in  every  detail 
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Hie  snigeiy,  or  rather  shop,  into  which  I  made  my 
way,  Yfsa,  however,  lai^r  and  more  roomy  than  it  ap- 
peared from  without  It  was  well  stored  with  medicines 
in  drawers y  on  shelyes,  in  boxes,  or  in  bottles,  all  ar- 
nmged  in  the  nicest  order;  eyery  glass  vessel  shining 
like  crystal;  every  object  in  metal  bright  as  gold  itself. 
The  whole  formed  quite  a  pretty  spectacle.  A  counter 
lan  down  the  side  next  to  the  house  wall,  against  which, 
as  being  the  loftiest  —  for  indeed  it  reached  to  the  roof 
of  the  building  —  jars  and  bottles  containing  medicines 
were  arranged. 

A  yoimg  and  very  pleasing-looking  woman  was 
Bitting,  busily  engaged  in  fine  needlework,  behind  the 
counter. 

She  looked  up  as  I  entered,  and,  rising  firom  her 
chair,  asked  me  what  I  was  pleased  to  want? 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Lewis.     Is  he  at  home?" 

"No,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not.  He  has  been 
sent  for  to  Marston-in-ilie-Marsh." 

"And  when  do  you  expect  him  back?" 

"I  cannot  exactly  say,  Sir.  There  had  been  a  bad 
accident  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  he  may  be 
detained.  Can  I  do  anything,  if  you  please?  I  have 
learned  to  read  and  make  up  prescriptions.  You  may 
trust  me;  I  am  very  careful." 

"It  IB  not  a  prescription  I  want  made  up.  I  have 
hort  my  hand." 

'^Anytbing  very  senous,    sir?''   observing  mj  ^Ck»xA 
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muffled  up  in  my  pocket-handkerchief.  ".Would  you 
dislike  to  let  me  look  at  it?  I  know  a  little  about 
wounds." 

"I  have  only  run  a  thorn  into  it;  but  it  is  swelled, 
and  pains  me  a  good  deal;"  opening  the  linen  and  dis- 
playing the  hand,  which  looked  very  much  inflamed, 
and  ugly  enough. 

She  took  the  hand  into  hers,  white  and  delicate  as 
that  of  the  most  eminent  of  surgeons,  and  examined  it 
with  great  care  and  attention. 

"The  thorn  has  broken  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
has  entered  a  good  way,  I  fear." 

"Mrs.  Tilley  thinks  it  is  an  acacia-thom.  I  met  with 
the  little  accident  in  the  lane  leading  to  the  Hall." 

"There  are  a  good  many  acacia-bushes  there,  I  know, 
sir.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  it  was  a  thorn  of  that 
sort.  I  believe  they  are  very  irritating.  I  think  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Lewis  say  so,  and  this  seems  so  large  a  one, 
and  broken  so  deeply  in,  that  I  am  afraid  I  must  not 
venture  to  meddle  with  it.  My  advice  would  be,  to 
apply  a  lai^e  poultice  to  keep  down  tiie  inflammation, 
and  that  you  would  step  through  that  door  into  our  little 
sitting-room,  and  keep  quite  quiet  till  Mr.  Lewis  comes 
back.     He  cannot  be  very  long,  I  think." 

"I  will  take  your  advice,  if  it  will  not  incoaveiiience 
j^ou;  and  will  you  kindly  order  a  ^oivilAisi.^  «ctth  as  you 
preacribe,  to  be  made?" 
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"I  will  make  it  myself  in  a  moment,"  she  said. 
''Please  let  me  pass  to  close  the  lower  half  of  the  shop 
door:  I  never  leave  it  open  when  I  am  not  at  my  place. 
This  way,  if  you  please  —  there  is  a  step,  sir." 

And  having  thus  secured  her  little  shop,  she  mar-  . 
shalled  me  into  what  she  called  her  sitting-room. 

A  nice,  little,  cosy  cabinet  of  a  place  it  was;  very 
small,  but  most  cheerfully  and  prettily  furnished,  and, 
like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,,  everything  fitted  so  exactly  into 
its  place,  as  to  a£[brd  the  greatest  possible  economy  of 
room. 

The  curtains  were  of  a  delicate  blue  chintz,  with 
smalL  fuchsia  flowers  trailing  over  itj  the  paper  of  a 
minute,  but  nicely  finished  pattern;  the  carpet  very 
pretty,  with  two  or  three  little  pieces  of  green  baize  over 
the  most  frequented  portions.  Over  the  chimney-piece 
there  was  a  small  mirror  framed  with  diminutive  cases, 
in  which  were  some  specimens  of  insects  and  very 
minute  birds.  On  each  side  of  the  room  were  more 
oases,  some  filled  with  books  nicely  arranged,  others  with 
birds,  shells,  and  variouB  natural  curiosities.  The  whole 
apartment  breathed  an  air  of  neatness  and  tastefdl  ar- 
rangement that  was  excessively  pleasing.  The  only 
ttticles  of  luxury  to  be  seen  being  a  large  and  delicious 
86&,  almost  too  big  for  the  room,  and  a  very  comfortable 
arm-chair.     The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  all  excessively 

simple  and  htexpeimve,  but  what  onie  would  ca!ll  %<^^^ 
afjfy  kind. 
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!Not  the  slightest  attempt  at  pretence  or  ostentation 
was  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  honestest,  as  well  as  the 
nicest,  little  drawing-room  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

By  this  time  the  pain  in  my  hand  and  arm  became 
such  that  I  felt  quite  sick. 

She  saw,  I  suppose,  that  I  looked  pale. 

"You  seem  to  suffer  a  good  deal,"  she  said.  "Will 
you  please  to  rest  on  the  sofa?  You  had  better  lie 
down;  you  look  faint."  Arranging  the  cushions  as  she 
spoke:  "Pray  lie  down,  sir,  and  let  me  throw  up  the 
window.  I  will  get  a  scarf  to  put  the  hand  in,  and 
you  shall  have  the  poultice  as  soon  as  possible." 

She  flung  up  the  window  as  she  spoke,  whilst  I 
obeyed  and  laid  myself  down  upon  the  sofa,  for  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  hardly  stand.  She  went  into  the  shop,  and 
returned  speedily  with  something  in  a  glass. 

"Take  that,  sir,  if  you  please;  it  will  do  you 
good." 

"Thank  you;"  returning  the  glass,  and  looking  at 
her  —  I  could  not  help  it  —  with  something  of  the 
admiration  I  felt;  for  she  was,  indeed,  a  most  pleasing 
creature.     "You  seetn  quite  a  physician  yourself." 

"I  only  do  my  best  to  be  of  use  when  Mr.  Lewis 
is  of  necessity  &om  home,"  she  said,  simply,  and  left 
the  room. 

Soon  she  returned  with  fine  white  linen  in  her 
Iiand,  and  a  great,  stout,  rosy  girl,  whose  cheeks  and 
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bare  red  arms  were  perfectly  shining  with  cleanly  bright- 
ness, following  her. 

The  saucepan  and  plate  were  taken  from  the  girl's 
hand,  the  large  cataplasm  spread  by  herself  was  applied, 
and  the  injured  limb  bound  up,  with  the  neatness  and 
skill  of  a  professor;  and  then,  at  a  word,  girl,  saucepem, 
plate,  and  remains  of  poultice  vanished,  and  the  little 
apartment  looked  as  trim  and  genteel  as  ever. 

I  forgot  to  mention  a  glass  full  of  fine  flowers 
that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  little  round  table,  near 
the  sofa. 

"Does  your  arm  feel  more  comfortable?"  she  asked, 

when  she  had  settled  it  in  the  scarf,  which  she  tied 

roond  my  neck,  had  arranged  the  cushions,  laid  me  in 

the  most  easy  of  positions,  and  thrown  a  shawl  over  me, 

all  whi^h  little  cares  made  me  feel  very  comfortablet 

"My  advice  would  be,  that  you  should  remain  quite  still 

till  Mr.  Lewis  comes;  and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 

to  return  to  the  shop,  for  I-  may  be  wanted.     I  wiU 

leave  the  door  open,  and  be  with  you  again,  if  you  will 

speak  but  a  word.     I  should  be  glad,  however,  if  you 

could  get  a  little  sleep.    The  accident,  I  dare  say,  seems 

to  you  a  trifling  one;  but  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in 

all  that  regards  the  hand.     The  muscles  and  tendons 

are  so  delicate  and  complicated,  and  whenever  there  is 

faintness  and  sickness,  with  swelling  and  infliimmation 

supervening,  the  best  thing  is  to  be  perfectly  quiet  until 

proper  assistance  can  be  had." 

ne  Jtose  of  Ashurst,  J.  5 
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^I  will  do  as  you  wish  me.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
go  to  sleep;  hut  I  will  he  good  and  do  as  I  am  hid,  and 
try  to  amuse  myself  with  looking  at  that  heautiful  nose- 
gay.    What  a  good  gardener  you  must  he!*' 

''The  flowers  are  not  from  our  own  garden.  I  have 
not  time  to  pay  the  attention  necessary  to  raise  such 
flowers  as  those,  nor  has  Mr.  Lewis,  though  we  are 
hoth  very  fond  of  gardening;  hut  our  time  is  too  much 
taken  up." 

"Yours!  why,  you  cannot  have  such  a  vast  deal  to 
do,  surely!"  This  was  rather  hordering  upon  the  im- 
pertinent, I  confess.  I  have  such  had  manners  where 
I  am  interested;  and  I  wanted  to  provoke  her  to  tell 
me  a  good  deal  more  ahout  herself,^  this  model  of  a 
wife.  Yes,  there  was  no  douht  this  was  the  wife  of 
whom  Joh  had  spoken  in  such  high  terms. 

I  have  omitted  to  relate  in  its  proper  place  how  Joh, 
speaking  of  his  favourite  little  children,  had  hroken  out 
in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  little  hoy,  hoth  as  wife 
and  mother,  saying  in  his  quaint  way,  that  if  many 
women  were  like  Mrs.  Lewis  it  might  have  heen  the 
worse  for  him  —  for  sure  and  certain  he  didn't  think 
he  could  have  continued  the  bachelor  he  was  if  he  had 
chanced  to  meet  with  her  double,  "and  that  would  have 
been  a  real  misfortune  to  a  man,  you  know,  sir,"  with 
one  of  his  little  inward  laughs. 

She  made  no  answer.  There  was  a  ring  at  the  shop 
door,  which  woB  cut  in  half,  according  to  a  fashion  now 
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exploded,  when  everybody  almost  can  afford  to  keep  a 
boy  or  girl  to  ^'eee  to  the  shop/'  She  hastily  passed 
through  the  door  of  communication,  leaving  it  half  open, 
to  my  great  joy,  as  here  was  a  promise  of  some  amuse- 
ment to  beguile  the  time  whilst  I  was  kept  waiting. 

A  woman's  voice  and  a  baby's  mewl  were  heard,  as 
the  door  of  the  sui^ery  opened,  and  admitted  the  new 
comers. 

"Mary  Wood!"  I  heard  uttered  in  the  young  wife's 
sweet,  pleasant  voice,  "and  the  baby  —  well,  how  is 
he  going  on?" 

"Oh,  he's  so  restless,  ever  sin'  that  nasty  vaccivation 
—  what  don'  you  call  it?  I  can't  think  how  ever  I 
0(»ne  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  Mr.  Lewis  do  it.  He's 
pison'd  the  child.  A  nasty,  beastly  thing,  as  comes, 
they  tell  me,  from  a  cow!  I  wonder  he  aint  ashamed 
to  use  Christian  folk  so.  Tm  sure,  an  I'd  guessed  it 
come  from  a  cow,  Pd  ha'  seen  him  far  enough  before  I'd 
ha'  let  him  ha'  touched  my  child.  "Why,  if  the  poor 
chilfs  arm  aint  swelled  as  big  as  two!" 

"Let  me  look  at  it.  Why,  what  would  you  have? 
If  s  doing  as  nicely  as  possible." 

"Nicely,  indeed!  Thafs  what  you  call  nicely,  is  it? 
Why,  I  never  saw  such  a  hawful  thing  in  all  my  life, 
and  on  a  babby,  too!  A  five  months'  old  babby!  To 
put  it  to  such  a  torturing!  I  think  Mr.  Lewis  be  the 
oruelest  creature  in  the  world,  with  all  his  new-fangled 
notions.     My  mother  knew  a  power  of  things  about  ill- 

5* 
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nesses,  and  yarbs,  and  fevers,  and  babbies,  and  never 
see.  I  her  put  a  nasty  coVs  disease  into  a  poor  innocent 
babby's  arm.  Ay,  you  may  well  cry,  my  darling! 
It  was  the  barbarousest  thing  ever  I  heard  tell  of  in 
my  life." 

"But  it  was  to  save  him  from  the  small-pox  -. —  you 
don't  seem  to  understand.  It  was  to  save  him  from  the 
possibility  of  that  dreadful  disease,  the  small-pox,  which 
might  have  kiUed  him,  you  know." 

"And  how  do  I  know  an'  it  woU  save  him?  And 
besides,  how  do  ye  know  he*d  ever  take  the  small-pox? 
m  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Lewis  —  an'  Mr.  Lewis  trusted 
a  little  more  in  Providence,  instead  o'  flying  to  all  these 
out  o'  nature  things  o'  his,  I  think  it'd  be  a  little  more 
to  the  credit  of  his  soul  —  cutting  babbies  about  a'  this 
ins,  and  making  their  arms  as  red  and  as  big  as  my 
own  —  and  not  one  wink  o*  sleep  either  he  or  I  had 
last  night  —  and  all  for  keeping  off  o'  small-pox!  — 
save  ye  —  that  may  never  come,  for  anything  any  o* 
us  know.  "WTiy,  there's  hundreds  as  never  has  it,  I 
know.  I  wish  for  my  part  I'd  never  come  near  Mr. 
Lewis,  I  do.  Tim  Jones,  at  Morton,  's  worth  a  hun- 
dred of  him,  only  it's  so  far  to  go.  He's  a  honest 
man  is  Tim  —  he's  none  o'  your  new-fangled  ones  — 
not  he." 

"I  am  sorry  you  look  upon  it  so;  but  I  assure  you 

the  vaccination  has  taken  as  nicely  as  possible,  and  you 

wiU  be  glad  Bome  time  or  other  that  you  let  it  be  done." 
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And  then  she  kindly  and  carefully  gave  a  few  simple 
directions  how  to  allay  the  irritation  produced  hy  the 
complaint,  and  concluded  hy  —  "But  you  look  very  had, 
and  tired  with  your  walk.  Biddy's  just  at  her  tea, 
won't  you  step  down  and  rest  yourself,  and  have  a  cup 
with  her?" 

"No;  none  of  your  tea  for  me,  thank  you,  ma'am 

not  hut  what  ifs  very  right  of  you  to  he  civil,  and 

please  your  hushand's  customers  and  you're  always  pretty 
spoken,  J  must  say.  But  as  for  him,  takin'  in  a  poor 
woman  and  treatin'  a  hahhy  in  this  fashion,  I  say  ifs  a 
shame  and  a  sin.  Nothing  to  he  done,  say  you^  hut 
wait  patient  till  ifs  over?  A  matter  of  two  days  more 
you're  not  ashamed  to  tell  me  —  and  not  a  wink  of 
sleep  aU  night  —  poor,  dear  hahhy!" 

"Well,  just  do  as  I  hid  you,  and  hoth  you  and  baby 
will  sleep  to-night;  and  it  will  soon  be  over  —  and 
some  time  or  other  you  will  be  glad  that  you  have 
followed  Mr.  Lewis's  advice." 

The  woman  went  grumbling  away;  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
having  just  peeped  in  upon  me,  and  I,  having  closed 
my  eyes,  appearing  to  be  asleep,  she  returned  to  the 
shop,  and  sat  down  behind  the  counter  to  her  woxk 
again. 

The  shop  door  opened  anon,  and  a  child  was  heard 
asking  for  "six  pen'orth  of  hopum,  if  you  please, 
ma'am." 

"Whom  is  it  for}"" 
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"Betty  Gfreen  —  her  as  sent  for  it  the  mom.*' 

"But  Betty  Green  knows  it's  no  use  to  send  —  I 
won't  give  it  her." 

"But  she  bids  me  say,  ma'am,  as  how  she  vnll  have 
it  r —  and  as  how  you  must  sell  it  You  keeps  open 
shop,  and  you  must  sell  it." 

"Go  and  tell  her  that  I  won't  sell  it  —  it  is  very 
bad  for  her.  She's  killing  herself  with  it  I  told 
her  how  to  manage  herself  so  as  to  get  over  this  evil 
habit  —  and  not  a  bit  of  opium  does  she  get  from  me 
to-day." 

The  child  went  away,  and  I  heard  Mrs.  Lewis  go  to 
the  surgery  door  and  fasten  it 

In  about  five  minutes  somebody  was  shaking  the 
door  violently. 

"Let  me  in!  —  What  do  you  fasten  the  shop  door 
for?  Let  me  in,  I  teU  you!  You  pretend  to  keep  a 
physic  shop!  and  refuse  decent  people,  as  is  dying  of  the 
tooth-ache,  a  bit  of  stuff!" 

"Tooth-ache,  Betty!  —  Don't  try  to  impose  upon  me. 
You  know  I  will  not  sell  you  any  opium.  You  know  I 
told  you  so  before.  You  know  what  pains  Mr.  Lewis 
has  been  taking  to  break  you  of  this  vile  habit — worse, 
even,  than  going  to  the  gin-shop,  it  is.  You  know  he 
will  not  sell  his  physic  to  minister  to  a  great  and  grow- 
ing sin.  You  know  he  would  rather  shut  up  shop  at 
once  than  do  it.  If  you  feel  very  low  this  afternoon, 
-HI  give  yon  a  little  stuff  that  -wiM  kae^  yoa  up  a  bit; 
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bnt  I  can't,  and  won't,  give  you  a  grain  of  opium.  You 
know  it  is  your  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  will  end  by 
bringing  you  to  a  miserable  death." 

"I  don't  care  what  it  is;  but  I  can*t  and  won't  bear 
what  you  make  me  bear.  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  cruelest 
doctor  that  ever  was  bom;  and  it's  not  I,  but  every  one 
else,  thafs  a  saying  so.  He's  a  heart  of  stone.  He's 
no  more  bowels  for  the  poor  than  this  wooden  door;  not 
you  neither,  mealy-mouthed  as  you  look.  Now  do  — ^ 
do  —  do,  missus  —  this  once,  give  me  a  bit  —  only 
this  once  —  this  once  —  you  don't  know  what  a  hell 
I  am  in." 

"I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  you.     I  know  you  suffer 

horribly  at  times,  poor  woman!  but  it  must  be  —  there 

is  nothing  else  to  be  done.     Here,  take  this  stuff;  it  will 

help  you  a  little  —  you  must    —    indeed  you  must 

bear  it" 

"Hang  your  filthy  stuff,  you  hard-hearted  Jezebel!" 

And  I  heard  breaking  splinters,  as  if  the  glass 
window  panes  were  being  dashed  through. 

The  woman  left  the  door,  Mrs.  Lewis  returned  to 
her  seat,  and  this  time  I  heard  her  utter  a  heavy  sigh. 
But,  discouraging  as  all  this  must  have  been,  she  seemed 
soon  to  recover  her  spirits;  and  as  patient  succeeded 
to  patient,  and  child  to  child,  asking  for  advice  or 
pen'orths  of  this  and  that,  answered  all  the  demands 
upon  her  with  inexhaustible  good  humour.  The  children 
were  cheerfully  served^  and  with  sundry  little  merry 
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knghs  and  jokes  at  their  blunders  and  mistakes;  the 
patients  were  treated  with  the  same  mild  yet  resolute 
kindness. 

At  last  the  evening  began  to  draw  on,  the  visits  of 
the  custpmers  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end,  and 
silence  was  beginning  to  prevail  in  the  street  and  the 
shop,  when  the  door  was  roughly  pushed  open,  and  a 
step  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  entering 
was  heard. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

"For  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote,  obscare. 
Bat  to  know  that  which  before  us  liei  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.** 

Paradise  Lost. 

Mbs.  Lewis  started  up  from  her  seat  with  a  short, 
smothered  cry,  like  that  of  one,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in 
pam. 

"Well,  how  do  you  do,  missis?"  began  the  new 
comer.     "Is  Walter  at  home?" 

"How  are  you,  Paul?  You  took  me  by  surprise. 
I  thought  you  were  in  London." 

"You  don't  look  very  particularly  glad  to  see  me, 
Kate,  whether  you  thought  me  in  London  or  no.  No, 
I  am  not  in  London,  as  you  see.  I  came  down  to  have 
a  talk  with  Walter,  I  have  brought  something  wil^  me 
that  will  please  him,  I  guess,  whether  it  does  you  or 
Hot.     Will  you  condescend  to  look  at  it?" 

"Ah,  Paul! . . .  But  wiU  you  not  take  a  seat?  Walter 
is  out.  Don't  go  into  the  parlour,  there  is  a  gentleman 
there  who  has  met  with  an  accident.  I  hope  he  has 
&Uen  asleep." 

I  made  a  little  moving  upon  this,  and  coughed 
Klightly,  to  show  that  I  was  not  asleep. 
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They  neither  of  them  seemed  to  trouble  themselyes 
whether  I  was  asleep  or  no  —  they  went  on  talking. 

"Had  you  not  better  shut  the  door?"  at  last,  I  said, 
for  now.  I  found  that  family  affairs  were  about  to  be 
discussed :  I  thought  it  treacherous  to  listen. 

She  put  the  door  to,  upon  this,  but  did  not  fasten 
it,  and  went  on  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  I  did 
not  at  first  hear  anything  that  was  going  on;  but  pre- 
sently they  seemed  both  to  forget  that  any  one  was  in 
the  parlour;  and  do  what  I  might  by  various  warning 
noises,  I  could  not  help  being  made  acquainted  with  a 
good  deal  of  what  passed. 

There  was  a  rustling  of  papers.  Then  I  heard  Mrs. 
Lewis  say,  "Ah,  Paul,  such  gifts  as  yours!" 

He  answered  with  considerable  self-K^omplacency,  be- 
trayed by  the  tone  of  his  voice  — 

"You  acknowledge  them,  then?" 

"I  have  ever  acknowledged  them.** 

"And  yet  you  would  have  the  insigne  barbarity  to 
condemn  me  to  the  life  I  am  now  leading.     Such  a 
life!     Was  ever  galley  slave  chained  to  the  oar  so  mise- 
rable a  victim  of  oppression  as  I?     The  fresh  wind  of 
hea?en,  at  least,  plays  upon  his  cheek  —  at  least,  he 
can  lift  his  face  upwards  to  the  azure  sky  —  can  gaze 
upon  the  beaming  sun   —   stretch  his  view  over  the 
mighty  ocean.    Liberty  of  the  soul,  at  least,  is  his!  — 
but  mine!    I  wish  you  knew  ^flaat  vt  ^^-^  —  ^\S^\sfe 
made  to  imderatand  it-    \Nor  ^oXtet  ^\^«t— \M.\.Tia,\« 
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can  never  be  made  to  comprehend  it.  He  cannot  form 
the  slightest  idea  approaching  to  it.  He  is  made  to  toil, 
be  prudent,  get  money,  and  end  life  a  prosperous  man. 
He  can  sit  by  the  hour,  casting  up  his  figures  and  ma- 
king out  his  bills,  and  look  as  content  and  pleased  with 
himself  when  he  has  done  it,  as  if  he  had  composed  the 
'Iliad!'  I  can't  do  that  It  kills  me  to  do  that.  The 
dull  routine  of  monotonous  emplojinent  was  never  meant 
for  me.  Mr.  Strickland  was  nothing  short -of  a  barbarian 
to  condemn  me  to  it." 

"Mr.  Strickland  thought  it  was  for  the  best  You 
know  you  never  would  apply  at  school.  He  was  impar- 
tial, and  would  have  opened  to  you,  as  well  as  to  Walter, 
the  way  to  a  more  intellectual  occupation  if  you  would 
have  studied  for  it;  but  you  know  you  did  not  like 
that" 

"like  that!  It  was  not  very  likely  —  Such  a  boy 
as  I  was,  is  not  exactly  made  to  like  that^  as  you  call 
it!  —  grinding  with  the  nose  down  to  the  millstone  — 
grind,  grind,  grind,  at  dry,  useless,  antiquated  stuff,  such 
as  they  teach  in  what  they  call  their*  sdiools!  They 
might  thrash  me  to  atoms,  but  thank  my  better  nature! 
—  genius!  if  you  will  —  they  never  could  thrash  their 
rubbish  into  me  —  nor  that  better  thing  that  was  in 
me,  out  of  me." 

"But xon  are  too  clever,   Paul,  not  to  kxwm  ^^rj 
^11,  mt  without  the  foundation  of  reBolute,  ^exf^^N^ 
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ring  study,  no  success  in  any  of  the  higher  walks  of 
industry  can  be  obtained." 

"Walks  of  industry!  —  as  if  there  was  no  virtue, 
or  excellence  under  the  sun,  but  in  what  you  are  pleased 
to  designate  as  the  walks  of  industry!  I  tell  you, 
E^te,  that  I  was  bom  for  better  things;  and  do  or  saj 
what  you  will  to  persuade  me,  or  to  persuade  Walter  to 
keep  me  Icished  to  the  oar,  sooner  or  later  I  shall  burst 
my  fetters  and  soar  —  where  —  where  —  I  was  destined, 
by  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature,  to  soar!  —  but  tell  me, 
do  you  like  the  verses?" 

"There  is  something  that  seems  to  me  very  grand 
and  powerful  about  them;  but  you  know,  with  my  ideas, 
I  cannot  enter  into  —  I  cannot  approve  the  sentiments." 

"As  if  any  one  expected  you  would!  I  was  a  fool 
to  let  such  a  regular  old  stager  £is  you  look  at  the  lines 

—  you!  .  .  .  but  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Kate,  it  is 
not  your  fault  that  you  were  bom  quite  behind  your  age 

—  *to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer,'  eh,  Kate? 
Shakespeare  thought  that  the  only  legitimate  vocation  of 
even  the  most  accomplished  of  women.  Ideas  are  a 
little  advanced  tipon  that  subject,  as  upon  many  otherd, 
since  then  —  but  you!  you  are  content  to  think  as  your 
great  grandmother,  Mrs.  Hopchickery,  thought,  and  go 
dmdging  on  as  she  did." 

"If  you  mean  that  I  am  despicable  enough  to  be 

content  to  love  my  husband  and  my  dear^  little  Fabian 

with  all  my  hearty  and  to  epend  my  life  in  trying  to 
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make  them  comfortable^  I  am  very  mach  afiraid  what 
you  say  is  tme  —  whatever  my  great  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Hopchickery,  as  you  please  to  call  her,  may  have  done 
or  thooght;"  and  she  laoghed.  '^But  now  jnst  tell  me 
candidly,  Panl,  should  you  like  to  haye  one  of  the  new 
sort  for  your  own  wife?  answer  me  that  —  or  would 
you  not,  after  all ,  like  better  to  take  up  with  a  poor, 
groyelling  slave  like  me?     Now  speak  the  truth  .  .  ." 

^Pooh,  pooh!  what  is  that  to  the  question?  I  am  an 
exception,  perhaps,  to  the  common  rule;  you  must  not 
quote  me  —  but  where  can  Walter  be  gone?" 

''He's  gone  to  Marston-in-the-Marsh,  to  see  a 
patient" 

"Biding  the  old  grey,  still?'' 

"Elding  the  old  grey,  stilL" 

"Well,  if  I  were  an  industrious,  thriving,  country 
practitioner  like  him,  Pd  get  something  of  a  better  n&g 
than  that,  would  I  not?  I  wonder  he's  not  ashamed  of 
the  poor  rosin.  Why,  she's  twenty  years  old  if  she's  a 
day,  I  take  it  —  and  such  a  spectacle!" 

"She  is  old,  but  she's  sound  yet;  and  till  she  gives 
in,  we  shall  make  her  do." 

"You  are  the  most  stingy  pair  of  people  in  the 
universe,  that  everybody  knows.  Well,  take  your  own 
way." 

"So  we  intend  to  do  . . .  but  in  the  meantime  I  beg 
your  pardon,   I  have  not  asked  you  whether  you  will 
anything  —  a  cup  of  tea?  —  a  glass  of  wine?" 
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''Wine!  Have  you  really  such  a  thing  in  the  honse? 
I  thought  you  and  Walter  forswore  wine;  it  was  too 
costly,  forsooth!" 

'^  Whether  we  do  or  no,  is  not  the  matter  in 
question:  the  question  is,  will  you  have  wine  or  tea?" 

''Wine,  to  be  sure,  if  you  have  any  in  the  house; 
I  hate  tea." 

"There  is  inspiration  in  wine,  some  of  your  great 
poets  say;  but  I  think  there  is  more  in  tea.  However, 
you  shall  not  be  baulked  of  your  wine,  and  in  return, 
perhaps,  you  will  shew  me  something  that  will  suit  my 
humble  capacity  better  than  those  fiery  odes  you  have 
just  given  me  to  read." 

"Well,  give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  and  we'll  see." 

I  heard  the  uncorking  of  a  bottle. 

"Why!  do  you  keep  your  wine  in  your  shop? 
faugh!" 

"It  is  the  only  place  I  have.  It  won't  taste  of 
rhubarb,  believe  me." 

"It's  capital!"  drinking  and  smacking  his  lips; 
"I  don't  care  if  you  give  me  another  glass  —  better  and 
better  —  third  time  pays  for  all.  Another,  and  then 
you  shall  have  my  song." 

There  was  once  more  a  rustling  of  paper,  and  after- 
wards a  pause  —  she  was  reading  the  verses,  I  con« 
eluded. 

''This  ia  really  beautiful,''  ate  m^. 
'^And  you  really  like  it?   you.  x^di.'j  'ioi'^*  —  ^'^^  ^ 
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leclaie,  if  you  have  not  a  something  twinkling  in  your 
aye,  you  soft,  dear,  silly  creature!  And  so  you  fancy 
that  better  than  my  odes.'' 

"A  thousand  times/' 

"Better  jthan  'Tremble,  ye  tyrants!'  &c.  &c." 

"Why,  those  verses  you  dislike  are  enough  to  rouse 
a  spirit  in  the  very  dead  themselves  ...  but  you  love 
tea  better  than  wine,  I  think  you  told  me." 

"In  aU  ways"  — 

"Will  Walter  never  come  in,  I  wonder  what  he  can 
be  about?  —  I  must  be  off  soon,  I  have  got  leave  for 
only  three  days,  and  this  evening  is  devoted  to  a  set  of 
choice  fellows  —  fellows  that  can  kindle  at  an  ode  and 
defy  a  iyrant!  . . .  that  love  wine  better  than  tea  —  ay, 
and  blood  better  than  slavery,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Oh,  Paul!  how  can  you  talk  so?" 

"I  tell  you,"  —  in  an  excited  voice,  —  "you  don't 
know  what  it  is!  —  you  speak  of  what  you  don't  under- 
stand. You  are  a  woman,  and  made  to  be  a  slave  . .  • 
and  you  are  free  of  the  sweet  air  of  God,  and  never 
tried  it.  You  don't  know  what  a  galling  sense  of  serf- 
dom it  is  —  The  rebellion  of  the  heart!  the  fierce 
raging  of  the  spirit  against  the  accursed,  cursed  yoke!" 

"Dear  Paul!   don't,  pray  don't,  go  on  in  this  way. 
You  talk  till  you  persuade  yourself  of  the  justice  of 
what  you  say.     What  is  there  so  very  cruel,  so  very 
galling,  BO  very  bard,  in  being  obliged  to  4o  ftiai  ^\as3ti 
bousands  and  tbouamda  are  conteatedly  dwnig  «^«n 
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day?  —  and  in  such  a  house  as  the  Messrs.  Howish't 
too!  — " 

"Such  a  house!  You  don't  know  what  you  ar 
talking  about.  It's  the  most  horrid,  odious  slave  bazaa 
of  any  house  in  London." 

"You  astonish  me!  —  and  when  it  cost  Mr.  Strick 
land  such  infinite  pains  to  get  you  received  there.  Why 
does  not  everybody  say  the  same  thing  —  that  Mi 
Howish  treats  his  young'  men  as  if  they  were  hi 
children?  Pays  the  greatest  attention  to  their  comforts 
and,  what  is  a  thousand  times  more  important,  to  thei] 
religion  and  morals;  he  — " 

"Religion  and  morals!  —  humbug!  Oh,  yes,  he  payi 
the  most  sedulous  attention  to  our  religion  and  moral 
—  no  doubt  of  it!  Every  man  Jack  must  be  at  home  b] 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  family  prayers.  Yer] 
exemplary  of  him,  ain't  it?  —  But  mark  me  —  thi 
keeps  all  regular  —  makes  us  fit  for  shop  and  all  aler 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Fp  to  our  business!  — 
keep  early  hours!  —  catch  one  of  your  righteous  on© 
neglecting  the  main  chance!  Give  me  a  hollow  tree,  i 
crust  of  bread,  and  liberty!  What  do  I  care  for  his  com 
forts,  his  clean  beds,  and  his  roast  mutton?  I'd  rathe: 
sleep  under  the  filthiest  and  closest  counter  in  the  cit] 
than  under  damask,  so  I  might  have  my  freedom  an( 
keep  my  own  hours.  Home  at  ten  o'clock! — just  whei 
the  heart  begins  to  expand,  the  spirits  to  rise  —  fellowi 
tp  get  warm,  and  good  company!  —  to  be  obliged  t( 
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sneak  home,  like  Tom  the  footboy,  to  bed  and  prayers! 
Thafs  it  —  exactly  it  —  and  what  I  can't  and  won't 
bear  —  others  may,  but  I  won't.  IVe  made  up  my 
mind  —  I'll  burst  my  fetters  —  I'll  break  my  articles, 
and  haye  done  with  it!" 

"But  what  on  earth  will  become  of  you,  then?" 
"I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me,  I  tell  you  — 
I  can't  and  won't  bear  it.  I  won't,  because  I  can't. 
Others  may  drudge  —  some  are  bom  to  be  drudges. 
I  verily  believe  the  most  part  have  such  vile  meanness 
of  spirit  that  they  like  it  —  verily  they  like  to  be 
other  men's  slaves  —  coming  home  at  ten  o'clock  to 
porridge  and  prayers!  Good  boys  —  good  boys  all  — 
but  I  ain't  one  of  them.  I  must  have  liberty.  I  was 
bom  for  pleasure;  I  was  bom  to  give  pleasure,  and  to 
taste  pleasure.  It's  true  enough  what  you  say  —  linder 
the  unjust,  villanous,  and  tyrannous  systems  of  this  old, 
worn-out,  prejudice-trodden  society  of  ours,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  man  like  me  —  a  man  of  genius  —  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  call  myself  so  —  it  is  very  difficult  for 
a  man  of  genius  to  know  how  to  bestow  himself!  But 
one  thing  I  do  know  —  I'll  no  longer  be  the  slave  of 
An  old  canting  hypocrite,  with  his  pockets  full  of  gold 
of  my  earning,  and  who  gives  me  in  return  a  paltry 
stipend,  his  mutton  and  his  prayers!  What  if  his  mutton 
be  good  —  it  ought  to  be  good  —  and  we'd  make  a 
pretty  row,  some  of  us,  if  it  wasn't  good  —  no  thanks 
to  him  for  that,*  —  And  as  for  his  prayers,  IciQ  Toai^ 
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keep    them    to   himself.     What   do   I   want   with   his 
prayers?" 

"Oh,  Paul!  Paul!  don't  talk  in  this  shocking  manner. 
You  know  I  ought  not  —  I  cannot  bear,  and  I  will  not 
bear,  to  listen  to  you.*' 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  most  humbly  beg  your 
pardon  —  I  forgot  whom  I  was  speaking  to.  I  am  apt 
to  foi^et  where  I  am  when  I  become  excited.  One  must 
speak  with  all  due  reverence  of  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
such  trumpery  before  you.  You  are  a  regular  one,  I 
know  of  old  —  one  of  the  proper  school,  and  go  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  I  don't  know  what  all;  but 
this  I  will  say  for  you,  Kate,  you  are  not  like  that  old 
tyrannical  canting  Puritan  Jedidiah  Howish  —  you  don't 
try  to  force  your  notions  upon  me.  You  don't  refuse  me 
my  bit  of  roast  beef  on  a  Sunday  because  I  like  better 
to  sit  upon  a  hank  of  primroses,  smoking  my  cigar  and 
adoring  nature,  than  to  hear  old  Pemberton  prose  —  I 
must  do  you  that  justice  —  I  reaUy  beg  your  pardon  for 
offending  your  prejudices." 

"You  know  how  very  much  I  dislike  your  irreverent 
way  of  talking,  when  you  touch  upon  serious  subjects. 
If  I  do  not  insist  upon  your  going  to  church,  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  no  authority  over  you.  I  am  quite  of  Mr. 
Howish's  way  of  thinking,  as  regards  those  in  my  own 
service.  I  make  Biddy  go.  But  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
interfere  with  jou." 
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"Service!  —  Really,  Kate,  I  must  say  you  make  use 
of  very  odd  expressions  —  Biddy,  indeed!  Sister  mine, 
I  think  you  are  not  altogether  of  the  politest  —  evening 
me  with  Biddy  —  I  thought  you  would  not  condescend 
to  be  rude,  even  in  defence  of  your  church-going  no- 
tions." 

"Indeed  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon.  But  what  does  a  word  misapplied,  or  rightly 
applied,  matter?  —  The  main  question  is,  what  you  are 
to  do?  or,  how  to  get  your  living  in  any  other  way?" 

"The  main  question  is,  that  I  won't  get  it  in  this 
way,  make  you  sure  of  that  —  and  I  am  come  to  ask 
advice  from  Walter  as  to  the  matter.  I  suppose  it  would 
do  no  good  to  get  him  to  write  to  Mr.  Strickland?" 

"That  you  know  it  would  not.  I  have  heard  "Walter 
repeat  a  thousand  times  what  Mr.  Strickland  scdd  when 
he  parted  fix)m  you  both." 

"Oh,  yes!  That  good  boy,  "Walter!  He  remembers 
the  sermon  the  old  gentleman  gave  us  —  every  word  of 
it,  I'll  be  bound.  But  I  don't  cumber  my  head  with 
such  stuff.  Come,  you'd  better  go  over  it  again.  Tve 
forgot  my  lesson." 

"It  was  not  a  very  long  one.  'There,  my  lads,'  he 
said,  'I've  done  what  I  could  for  you  —  Tve  given  you 
an  education  and  the  means  to  start  in  the  world  and 
get  your  own  livings.  Now  mark  what  I  say  —  hence- 
forth I  have  done  with  you  for  good.  I  expect  you  to 
work  like  men,  and  provide  for  yourselves;  and  it  ViS\. 

6* 
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not  be  of  the  least  use  your  ever  comiog  again  to  me. 
You'll  think,  maybe,  because  Tm  rich  and  have  been  li- 
beral to  you,  that  you  can  bleed  me  whenever  you  will; 
but  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  Tm  not  one  to  be  bled.  You 
won't  get  a  stiver  out  of  me,  though  you  were  begging 
in  the  streets.  It  will  be  all  your  own  fault  if  you  are 
so;  and  my  money  is  for  those  who  can't  help  them- 
selves, and  not  for  those  who  won't.' " 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  remember  it,  now  you  put  me  in 
mind,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  Why,  Kate,  it's  as 
good  as  a  comedy  —  you  do  it  to  the  life.  The  worthy 
old  curmudgeon!  I  verily  believe  he'd  be  as  good  as 
his  word,  though  Walter,  and  you,  and  I,  and  the  pre- 
cious child  to  boot,  were  starving.  Not  one  crumb  of 
bread,  not  one  halfpenny,  would  he  give  to  save  his 
soul.  No,  you're  quite  right  —  not  the  least  use  in 
applying  to  him!* 

"Then  I  repeat,  what  will  you  do?" 

"And  I  repeat,  there  is  one  thing  I  won't  do  —  stay 
as  I  am.  Can't  and  won't  —  other  people  can  play  at 
can't  and  won't,  besides  the  aU-powerful  Mr.  Strickland 
—  and  I'm  one  of  them." 

A  sort  of  smothered  sigh  was  the  answer  to  this. 

"Don't  look  so  dolorous,  Kate  —  surely  it's  no  aflOadr 
of  yours." 

"I  don't  know  —  I  am  not  quite  — " 

"Pooh!  you  mean  —  I  know  well  enough  what  you 
mean  —  you  are  afraid  of  youi  imabwid'B  money.    Take 
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care  of  the  purse  —  oh,  by  all  means  take  care  of  the 
pnise!  Stady  your  gospel,  too,  though;  and  in  one  little 
comer  or  other,  IVe  a  notion  it  says  something  of  this 
Bort,  'Prom  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not 
ttiou  away.'  —  Eh?" 

"The  devil  can  quote  scripture,"  thought  I. 

"Ay,"  Paul  went  on  —  "you  good,  pious  people,  can 
be  ready  enough  with  your  texts  and  your  verses  against 
ns  poor  sinners,  who  neither  make  large  the  borders  of 
our  garments,  nor  widen  our  phylacteries,  nor  say  long 
prayers;  but  when  it  comes  to  your  turn  —  when  the 
poor  sinners  come  down  upon  you  with  a  text  upon  their 
side  of  the  question  —  above  aU,  a  text  that  touches 
the  purse  —  oh!  then  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  inter- 
pret scripture  literally  —  eh,  Kate?" 

"I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  just,  Paul.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  have  found  your  brother  —  and  I  hope 
you  have  not  found  me  —  unwilling  to  eome  forward 
when  we  could  be  of  any  real  service  to  you.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  doing  you  a  very  ill  turn  if  we  en- 
couraged you,  by  any  hopes  of  assistance  upon  our  part, 
to  throw  up  the  safe  and  respectable  situation  in  which 
you  were  placed  by  Mr.  Strickland.  Believe  me,  situa- 
tions are  not  so  easily  obtained  as  you  may  perhaps 
think.  And  many  and  many  a  young  man  would  esteem 
Umself  fortunate  indeed,  if  he  could  get  such  a  place 
«fl  yours." 
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"Many  and  many  a  young  man!"  mimicking.  "Why, 
Kate,  you  really  will  grow  old  before  your  time,  if  you 
talk  in  such  a  sententious  manner.  Many  and  many  a 
young  man!  why,  thafs  quite  a  set  phrase.  Everybody 
says  it  to  everybody,  who  does  not  particularly  delight 
in  an  odious  position.     Many  and  many  a  young  man! 

—  very  probably  —  but  perhaps  Pm  not  exactly  like 
many  and  many  a  young  man;  and  occupations  may  be 
suited  to  many  and  many  a  young  man,  that  are  not  ex- 
actly the  thing  for  me." 

"Do  not  mistake  me.      I  know   you   have   talents 

—  I  appreciate  your  talents  —  but  oh,  Paul!  do  not 
let  the  precious  gifts  of  God  prove  an  injury  and  a  snare, 
for  want  of  a  little  common  sense  to  guide  them." 

"Lavater  has  it,  'that  genius  is  only  the  flower  of 
common  sense,'  I  would  have  you  to  know  —  and  the 
guidance  of  the  intuitions  of  genius  is  the  guidance  of  a 
higher  wisdom  than  you  *  muckworms,'  —  shall  I  venture 
to  call  you  so  in  the  language  of  Milton,  —  or  shall  I 
Bay>  —  ^8Ji  you  drudges  are  perhaps  aware  of." 

"The  light  that  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven.  — ■ 

Ah,  poor  Bums!  yet  it  did  lead  even  him  astray!  —  Oh, 

dear  Paul!  be  wise  in  time.  Be  steady,  be  industrious  — 

beware  of  expensive  habits.      Fly  irom  evil  company  — 

eschew  debt  —  achieve  a  noble  independence   —  and 

upon  that  basis  build.    You  have  genius  —  I  know  it  — 

I  know  it;  but  ah,  Paul!  Paul\  wliat  \s  ^m\3a\fi>sK^^^^ 

^tli   difScultieB   of   this   nature  —  \>o^^^  ^'^^'R^  ^^r&v 
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money  obligations,  the  consequence  of  imperfect  self- 
government  —  a  prey  to  every  passing  temptation  — 
dogged  by  evil  habits  —  fettered  by  debts  —  ashamed 
to  look  the  hardworking,  prosperous  toiler  in  the  face; 
despised  by  men  whose  natural  gifts  are  far  inferior  to 
his  own!  And  why  despised?  —  because  their  con- 
science tells  them  that  they  have  triumphed  over  self  — 
that  they  have  laboured  perseveringly  and  well  in  their 
vocation  —  in  that  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  where 
their  task  was  allotted  them.  —  Whilst  genius!  clipped 
of  its  glorious  wings!  degraded,  miserable,  and  in  rags! 
serves  only  to  point  a  warning  —  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  brightest  of  examples. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  after  this  outburst. 

The  response  was,  this  time,  in  a  less  mocking 
tone. 

"You  talk  of  God  —  you  hope  and  trust  in  God  — 
you  believe  he  interferes  in  the  miserable  concerns  of 
this  ridiculous  life  of  ours?" 

"I  do  believe  it.  It  is  my  conviction  —  my  rock  — 
my  hope." 

"Happy!  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  wish  /  did  —  sometimes 
I  catch  myself  wishing  that  I  could  feel  as  you  do, 
Kate  —  that  I  were  again  a  credulous  child,  or  an 
equally  credulous  woman;  but  man,  in  the  maturity  of 
reason,  finds  it  difGlcult  to  swallow  certain  do^caaa!* 

'''To  the  Greeks  fooli8lmea8y  but  to  ttiem.  N^V^e^CL^Ji^ 
Jiere,  Cbiist  the  power  of  God  and  the  Visfliom  ^i  ^^>'' 
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was  the  reply ,  with  a  certain  genial  glow  in  the  manner 
of  it. 

There  was  another  pause;  then  he  began  again,  — 

"You  talk  of  a  man's  vocation  —  do  you  know  what 
the  word  you  use  exactly  means?" 

"Calling  —  what  a  man  is  called  to  —  does  it  not?" 

"And  how  is  a  man  to  know  what  he  is  called  to?" 

"Why " 

"Is  there  any' voice  to  be  heard  calling  us?  I  never 
heard  but  one  voice,  that  of  nature  within  me  —  and 
that  calls  loudly  enouglL  It  calls  to  me  to  break  the 
chains  that  are  eating  away  my  life,  and  silently  crushing 
down  the  aspirations  of  genius  —  to  assert  my  liberty 
and  self-action!  to  follow  the  instincts  of  my  heart!  to 
live  to  freedom  and  myself!  to  spurn  the  base,  grovelling 
employment  of  a  dirty,  money-getting  world  —  and  dare 
to  breathe  alone  for  poetry  and  nature.  That's  my  call, 
at  least  —  yours  may  be  different" 

"You  puzzle  me  as  you  puzzle  yourself,  I  think,  dear 
Paul  —  darkening  wisdom  by  words  without  knowledge. 
Yes,  I  must  own  that  the  nature  within  us  25,  to  a  cerr 
tain  degree,  a  call  —  I  acknowledge  it.  Walter  and 
I  are  endeavouring  to  obey  that  call,  as  regards  our 
darling  Fabian.  But  there  is  a  higher  call  than  this  — 
the  call  of  duty!  and  I  think  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  surrounded  are  as  the  hieroglyphics  of 
G^od,  m  which  we  are  to  read  'wb.'ai  is  wa  \xi^s?i\^wfll 
^^<r  •  .  -  TouTB,  surely,  deax  "Paul,  \b  \«  m«ffi^sso3l^^^a- 
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self;  and  to  abstain  from  indulgences  which  your  purse 
wiil  not  allow.  No  poetry,  no  gifts  of  eloquence,  or 
fancy,  or  imagination,  can  exempt  you  from  the  prime- 
val command,  'in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  to  eat  thy 
bread.'" 

"And  yet  numbers  and  numbers,  every  day,  no 
better  —  not  half  so  good  as  I  am  —  are  exempted 
from  it?" 

"It  may  be  so;  but  what  matters  it,  when  you  are 
not  of  that  number." 

"The  more  the  shame,  the  more  the  pity!  —  a  £resh 
instance  in  proof  of  how  false,  vicious,  and  tyrannical 
is  the  system  of  society.  Chacun  selon  sa  capadte. 
There's  somethii^  like  a  maxim  for  you!  —  there's 
something  like  wisdom  in  that^  I  take  it,  and  a  true 
perception  of  things  —  And  I  'U  tell  you  this,  if  matters 
went  on  as  they  ought  to  do  —  as  Kature  with  a  loud 
voice  cries  that  they  should  do,  and  as,"  lowering  his 
voice,  "some  day  or  other  they  will  do  —  Many,  now 
in  high  places  wearing  their  robes  of  scarlet  and  ermine, 
might  be  found  behind  the  counter  measuring  filthy 
dowlas;  and  others,  now  wasting  their  energies  in  the 
dark  comer  of  a  narrow  street,  might  be  soaring  aloft 
free  to  expatiate  with  JS'ature,  and  expound  her  mysteries 
to  the  world!" 

"I  can't  tell  —  I  can't  answer  you,  when  you  talk 
in  )^  way.    All  I  know  is,   this  is  not  t\i©  m^jmsst  'xa. 
wJuch  God  has  been  pleased   to   oxdei;  ttv.e  ^ot\^  ^^» 
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present.  He  who  assigns  to  every  one  his  place  - 
He,  perhaps,  can  judge  better  than  we,  in  our  self 
conceit  and  blindness,  do,  what  is  the  situation  bes 
suited  for  each.  Oh,  Paul!  Paul!  —  lose  yourself  no 
in  these  high  flights.  Dear  Paul,  condescend  to  tha 
'which  before  you  lies  in  daily  life  —  it  is  the  primi 
wisdom.'     Believe  your  favourite  Milton." 

"Milton  was  a  narrow-minded  Puritan  —  great  poe 
as  he  undoubtedly,  was.  We  see  further  into  thingi 
now-a-days.     Ah,  my  hero!  —  are  you  there?" 

The  young  mother  started  up,  hurried  to  the  door 
and  opened  it.  A  child's  voice  was  heard  in  answe; 
to  her  — 

"My  darling!     Have  you  had  a  happy  evening?" 

"I've  been  as  happy  as  a  king,  mamma.  Firs^ 
me  and  Amy  walked  to  see  Job,  and  we  were  to  ge 
strawberries  first,  and  we  did;  and  oh,  mamma!  I  sa^ 
a  tapestry  bee,  a  real  live  bee,  with  a  bit  of  red  lea 
in  its  bill.  And  then  we  went  to  Job,  and  he  gave  ui 
strawberries;  but  he  did  not  talk  and  tell  much,  because 
you  know,  there  was  a  gentleman  —  such  a  nice  gentle 
man!"  (excuse  my  vanity  in  putting  that  down:  I  wa 
quite  pleased  with  the  compliment)  —  "and  he  cam< 
home  with  us;  and  has  he  been  here?  because  he  rui 
a  thorn  in  his  hand,  trying  to  get  at  the  tapestry  bee'i 
nest;  for  he  likes  about  bees  and  insects,  and  was  good 
natured,  too.  He  hurt  himself  very  much.  He  said  he '( 
come  here  —  did  he  come?" 
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"Yes;  but  your  papa  is  not  at  home;  so  the  gentle- 
man is  in  the  parlour  waiting  for  him.  I  am  afraid  his 
hand  is  very  bad." 

"I'm  so  sorry.     May  I  go  and  see  him?" 

"No,  you  will  disturb  him.  But  what  did  you  do 
at  Mrs.  Granfs?v" 

"First,  Amy  made  such  a  beauty  dish  of  strawberries, 
all  over  flowers  and  leaves  .  .  .  and  then  we  'd  cream  in 
Mrs.  Grant's  real  silver,  little,  funny  jug,  with  men  half 
horses  on  it  —  are  there  such  creatures?  —  I  don't  think 
80 ;  and  then  we'd  picture  books.  Amy  and  I  —  great, 
large,  beautiful  picture  books  .  .  but  Mrs.  Grant  lets  Amy 
turn  them  all  herself,  because  she 's  so  good  and  so  caring. 
And  so  I'm  come  home  all  alone  with  Biddy,  and  it's 
been  very  pleasant  indeed." 

"And  brought  a  cake  in  your  pocket  for  mamma. 
But  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  uncle  Paul?" 

"How  do  you  do,  uncle  Paul?" 

"You  needn't  uncle  me.  Call  me  Paul  —  tout  court 
—  but  shake  hands.  Why,  Pabian,  you  are  growing 
quite  a  man." 

"Aint  I.  I'm  grown  as  big!  —  that  much  since 
last  birthday." 

"Well,  you're  a  fine,  joUy  lad,  any  how.  And  so 
you've  been  flirting  with  Miss  Grant,  you  young  rogue, 
have  you?" 

"Don't,  Paul,  don't!"  in  a  tone  of  disapprobation. 

"PHrtmg!     What,  flirting?" 
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"Oh  you'll  know  time  enough;  but  we  mustn't  talk 
of  such  wicked  things  to  little  boys.  Little  boys  mustn't 
be  knowing,  must  they,  mamma?" 

"Oh  yes,  but  I  want  to  be  knowing.  I  will  be  knowing. 
Papa's  very  knowing,  and  I  will  be  like  papa." 

A  loud,  roi^h  laugh  answered  this  earnest  speech. 

''Better  come  to  me  than  to  papa,  if  he  wants  to  be 
knowing  —  eh,  Kate?" 

"Better  copy  his  father  in  everything.  You  are  quite 
right,  my  darling.  Be  knowing,  and  like  your  papa  — 
and  now  go  to  bed.  Go  round  by  the  back  door,  dear, 
ihat  you  mayn't  disturb  the  gentleman." 

The  child  went  away. 

"Well,  he  18  a  fine  fellow,"  Paul  began.  "It's 
a  pity  you  make  such  a  milk-sop  of  him.  And  so  yon 
intend  to  bring  him  up  to  be  a  regular  M.D.,  do  you? 
Ambitious  designs,  Mrs.  Lewis!  A  scientific  education 
will  cost  a  power  of  money,  and  it  will  be  years  after 
he  starts,  in  the  higher  walks  —  that's  the  phrase,  is 
it  not?  —  before  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  himself. 
Other  people  can  have  lofty  imaginings  and  aspirings,  it 
seems,  as  well  as  I,  'though  they  thank  the  gods  they 
are  not  poetical.'" 

"It  is  to  render  our  la^h.  aspirings  for  this  child  just 

and  rational  that  Walter  labours  and  I  spare.     I  own 

we  are  ambitious  for  him;  but  our  ambition  is,  surely, 

a  right  one.     We  think  he  gives  promise  of  first-rate 

ability.     If  it  prove   so,   we  mean  to  leave  nothing 
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nndone  io  secure  ©very  advantage  that  can  tend  to  the 
development  of  that  ability:  therefore,  we  look  forward 
betimes.  It  is  our  only  chance;  for  money  does  not  come 
in  very  fast  here.  Surely,  Paul,  you  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  this  plan.** 

"Oh  certainly  not,  according  to  your  principles.  For 
my  part,  I  might,  perhaps,  wish  that  society  itself  took 
charge  of  her  more  valuable  members,  and  left  them 
not  to  the  chances  of  parental  caprice.  "Well,  well,  every 
one  must  ride  their  own  hobby  .  .  .  but  here  comes  your 
husband  at  last." 

A  horse,  with  slow,  wearied  step,  was  heard  approach- 
ing the  door. 

A  sort  of  labouring  man  appeared  upon  the  garden 
side  of  the  house,  the  horse  was  led  away,  and  the  docnr 
was  opened  for  Mr.  Lewis  by  his  wife. 

"Dearest  "Walter!  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come. 
How  tired  you  look.  There  is  a  gentleman  waiting  for 
you.*' 

"I  am  rather  fa^ed.  Did  you  say  a  gentleman  was 
waiting  for  me?  I  hope,  dear  Eate,  it  is  not  a  very 
difficult  case;  for  really,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  sense  left; 
in  me,  Vm  so  wofully  tired.  Ha,  Paul!  what  wind  blows 
you  here?" 

"Take  a  glass  of  wine,  my  love.  Sit  down  for  one 
nioment.  I  will  step  and  see  whether  the  gentleman 
is  awake.  I  laid  him  down  upon  the  sofa  —  for  his 
hand  —  it's  onlj  a  thorn  in  his  hand,  after  all  —  "^^a 
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dreadfully  swelled.     Sit  down  a  moment,  and  do  take  a 
glass  of  wine." 

"And  ril  pledge  you,"  added  Paul.  "Kate's  very 
stingy  of  her  wine.  She  pretends  three  glasses  at  a 
time  are  as  much  as  will  do  any  man  good;  but  III 
take  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  too,  if  you  say  much,  lady 
fair.** 

"Help  yourself,  Paul,"  said  his  brother,  "Pm  glad 
to  see  you  any  way  —  but  how  come  you  here?" 

"Oh,  Pve  a  long  story  to  tell  you,  Walter;  but  it's 
between  you  and  me,  please." 

Mrs.  Lewis  had  by  this  time  entered  the  little 
drawing-room;  the  last  words  I  heard  Paul  utter  were: 
"Pll  not  bother  you  with  it  now.  —  You  are  the  most 
generous  of  fellows,  and  will  help  me,  I  know." 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

"There  she  weaves  both  night  and  day 
A  magic  web.** 
•  Tenmtsom. 

Mbs.  Lewis  entered  softly ,  and  came  up  to  the  side 
of  the  sofa  upon  which  I  lay. 

"Have  you  been  asleep,  sir?  I  hope  your  hand  is 
less  painful." 

"No,  I  have  not  been  asleep;  and,  Mrs.  Lewis,  I 
have  a  confession  to  make  to  you.  I  could  not  sleep; 
and,  having  warned  you  that  I  was  not  asleep,  my  con- 
science was  laid  at  rest;  and  as  I  lay  still,  I  could  not 
but  hear  a  good  deal  of  what  was  passing.  I  hope,  as 
the  man  says  in  the  play,  *I  did  not  intrude,'  and  that 
there  was  no  great  harm  done." 

"No  great  harm,*'  she  said,  somewhat  coldly;  "per- 
haps it  was  not  quite  fair  —  but  you  did  warn  us." 

"I  did,  indeed;  and  having  done  so,  and  as  it  was 
you  yourself  who  left  the  door  ajar,  I  was  irresistibly 
tempted  to  listen.  Lideed,  whether  I  listened  or  not, 
I  could  not  help  hearing.  I  very  seriously  beg  you  to 
forgive  me  for  the  impropriety  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty." 

"Think  no  more  of  it/'  she  answered  dveex&ilj.    *t 
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came  to  announce  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  arrived  —  will  yort 
see  him,  sir?" 

"As  soon  as  he  has  rested  a  little.  I  heard,  among 
other  things,  that  he  was  yery  much  tired.  Pray,  do 
not  let  me  hurry  him." 

In  a  short  time  after  this,  Mr.  Lewis  was  in- 
troduced. 

He  was  a  man  rather  below  than  above  the  middle 
size  —  well  made  and  well  proportioned;  with  a  face 
refined  and  delicate,  and  with  a  mixture  of  firmness^ 
gentleness,  intelligence,  and  sweetness,  in  the  expression; 
which  was  extremely  pleasing. 

I  was  interested  by  him  in  an  instant,  as  I  had  been 
by  his  wife  and  child. 

"I  am  afraid  this  will  prove  rather  an  awkward 
business,''  he  said,  after  he  had  examined  my  hand. 
"The  thorn  was  a  prodigiously  lai^e  one,  and  it  is  the 
thorn  of  an  acacia,  which  leaves  a  curious  sort  of  venom 
behind  it.  I  wonder  more  notice  has  not  been  taken  of 
the  singularity;  but  the  tree  is  not  often  used  for  firing 
in  this  country,  and  people  are  seldom ,  exposed  to  ac- 
cidents from  the  thorns.  This  is  ugly.  I  am  a&aid,  sir, 
you  must  submit  to  rather  a  painful  operation.  The 
thorn  has  gone  right  through  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and 
has  broken  short  off  there." 

*'WeU,  of  course,  it  niust  be  got  out.     Can  you  sei 
about  it  immediately?" 

''Tee,   I  think  it  may  Toe  doiie,    "IV^  ^^^^^J^is^Ss 
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good  deal  reduced.  My  dear,  have  a  little  sal-volatile 
ready.  We  shall  want  somebody  to  hold  the  hand. 
Paul,  step  here  a  moment." 

And  Paul  entered. 

He  was  somewhat  taller,  and  still  more  elegantly 
formed  than  his  brother;  but  the  open,  ingenuous  sweet- 
ness of  Walter^s  countepance  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
Wering,  discontented  aspect  of  that  of  the  other.  Yet 
beneath  this  contracted  brow  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
eyes  of  extraordinary  depth  of  expression  flashed  and 
gleamed;  the  mouth,  however,  was  sensual  and  ill- 
flavoured:  the  character  of  the  face,  in  short,  unpleasemt, 
though  the  features  were  handsome  enough. 

"Paul  —  step  this  way.  I  want  you  to  hold  the 
gentleman's  hand  firmly,  whilst  I  perform  a  rather  pain- 
ful operation." 

Paul,  I  fancied,  looked  somewhat  sulkily  inclined; 
nevertheless,  he  took  hold  of  my  hand  with  a  pair  of 
his  own,  not  particularly  clean  or  well  kept;  which 
looked  the  coarser  and  the  worse  for  being  contrasted 
with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  those  of  my  young  sur- 
geon and  his  nice  wife. 

The  operation  was  performed  with  much  care  and 
sldlL  It  was  an  extremely  painful  one,  considering 
how  trifling  the  accident  had  been.  I  am  forced  to  own, 
that  I  fainted  away  twice,  and  felt  so  unaccountably  ill, 
after  it  was  over,  that  I  scarcely  knew  wbat  to  9lo,  \ 
iras  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  weaknesB, 

/^  Jiasff  ofAshurst,  /  n 
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I  really  could  scarcely  stand  when  I  strove  to  rise, 
and  was  obliged  to  lay  myself  down  upon  the  sofa 
again. 

"Something  more  than  the  hand  will  quite  account 
for  is  the  matter  here,  I  think,"  said  Walter.  "Did  you 
fall,  sir,  as  you  were  climbing  about  after  my  little  na- 
turalist's bees*-nest?  Your  system  seems  more  generally 
shook  and  deranged  than  the  accident  to  the  hand  will 
justify." 

"Yes,  now  I  remember,  I  had  an  awkward  sort  of 
head-foremost  tumble  as  I  came  down  the  bank  again. 
It  made  the  children  laugh." 

"Did  you  hit  your  head?" 

"Yes,  now  you  ask  me,  I  have  an  impression  that  I 
did  —  but  really,  my  hand  began  to  ache  so  furiously, 
that  I  forgot  everything  else." 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,  we  must  lay  an  embargo  upon 
you  for  gome  little  time.  1  think  it  would  not  be  quite 
safe  to  move  you  even  so  far  as  to  your  inn  —  the 
King  Charles,  I  presume.  I  think,  if  you  will  accept 
of  such  accommodation  as  we  can  afford  here,  it  will  be 
better." 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Paul's  face  as  Walter  spoke 
thus;  the  eyebrows  raised  and  the  shoulders  elevated, 
with  a  look  supercilious  and  amused;  —  rightly  inter- 
preted, it  said,  — 

'^Well  done,  brother  —  understand  your  business,  I 
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see.  Don't  meet  with  a  gentleman  patient  every  day. 
Make  the  most  of  him/' 

"But  have  you  a  bed  to  spare?  There  is  your 
brother  — " 

"Oh,  pray,  sir,  don't  cast  away  the  remotest  thought 
upon  me.  I  can  accommodate  myself  in  the  cock-loft  — 
in  the  baxn  —  anywhere  —  can't  I,  Kate?" 

**0r,  rattier,"  said  she,  "if  this  gentleman  will  allow 
of  it,  you  can  occupy  his  bed  at  the  inn,  and  give  up  to 
him  the  one  you  usually  have  here.  I  dare  say,  sir, 
after  a  good  nighfs  rest,  you  will  be  quite  yourself,  and 
ready  to  resume  your  more  comfortable  quarters  again." 

"Just  let  it  be  as  you  please,  if  it  be  equally  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Paul,  whom  I  am  sorry  to  put  to  incon- 
yenience." 

"No  inconvenience  to  me,  sir,  thank  you.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  study  my  own  convenience  much,  or  to 
expect  others  to  do  so." 

"Will  you  go  to  bed,  then,  immediately?"  said  Wal- 
ter. "You  had  better;  and  we  will  keep  the  house 
perfectly  quiet.  I  am  anxious  you  should  sleep.  Kate, 
have  the  bed  made  ready;  and,  brother,  stay  till  you 
have  helped  me  to  assist  this  gentleman  up  stai;rs;  then 
you  and  I  will  go  down  and  sup  at  the  King  Charles, 
for  really  this  is  such  a  tiny  bit  of  a  place,  that  there  is 
no  keeping  it  still  but  by  fairly  emptying  it." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Paul;  "I  will  betake  myself  to  the 
surgery  till  such  time  as  my  services  are  required.     I 

1* 
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suppose  it  is  forbiddden  to  ^oke  a  cigar  within  these   ' 
sacred  precincts?" 

"Why,  really,  brother,  you  know  we  don't  like  it." 
"Then,  if  you  think  good,  I  will  go  and  smoke  mine 
under  the  usual  tree,  and  you  will  call  me  when  you 
want  me."     And  with  that  he  took  himself  away. 

Mrs.  Lewis  presently  returned,  saying  my  bed  was 
prepared;  and  to  a  bed  most  comfortable,  and  a  little 
chamber  most  sweet,  and  neat,  and  pretty,  I  was  helped 
by  my  host  and  his  brother.  I  was  then  undressed  and  . 
laid  down  in  bed,  and  had  an  anodyne  draught  given 
me;  and  I  had  no  sooner  rested  my  head  upon  my  pillow, 
than  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  heard  nothing  more  of  them, 
nor  of  anything,  until  between  five  and  six  o'clock  upon 
the  following  morning. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"Or  the  yellow  banded  bees, 
Through  half-open  lattices 
Coming  in  the  scented  breeze/ 


TZMMTSOM. 


Tms  small  house  had  most  inconveniently  thin  walls. 
It  was  as  the  palace  of  truth,  —  nothing  could  be  con- 
ceded here  —  and,  most  unwillingly,  I  was  obliged  to 
share  in  another  confidence  which  it  was  still  more  im- 
possible to  avoid  than  that  of  the  day  before,  and  this 
at  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  shot  through  the  little  white 
dimity  window -curtains;  and,  through  the  casement, 
which  had  been  left  purposely  open,  came  the  rustling 
soand  of  leaves,  and  the  lowing  of  herds,  and  sheep, 
and  lambs,  mingling  with  distant  voices;  and  all  the 
pleasant  stir  of  a  summer  morning.  I  lay  some  time  half 
awake,  half  asleep,  listening  to  the  cheerful  harmony,  in 
a  state  of  agreeable  drowsiness. 

I  indulged  in  this  enviable,  dreamy  state  some  time, 
scarcely  distinguishing  one  :&om  another  the  sounds  that 
came  mingled  in  so  agreeable  a  confusion,  l^e  house 
Was  as  yet,  to  all  appearance,  still;  but  by-and-by,  a 
nuirmuring  of  voices  reached  me,  but  proceeding  &om 
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what  place  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  distinguish. 
The  truth  was,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  my  ear 
must  have  been  pretematurally  sharpened  by  the  state 
of  my  nerves,  so  that  I  caught  the  words  distinctly,  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  reached  me  only  as  an  inar- 
ticulate murmur,  and,  in  this  instance,  most  innocently 
and  unavoidably,  overheard  yet  another  conversation. 

There  was  first  a  long  indistinct  discourse,  of  which 
I  caught  nothing;  then  I  heard  a  low,  sweet  voice  in 
reply. 

"I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,  dearest  "Walter,  but 
I  am  sure  that  what  you  decide  upon  will  be  wise  and 
right.'' 

"And  I  doubt  very  much,  Kate  of  my  heart,  that 
anything  in  which  you  do  not  quite  agree  with  me  can 
be  either  wise  or  right." 

«AhI  flatterer.'' 

"l^ot  very  much  of  that  —  but,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
have  my  misgivings  myself;  and  yet  —  to  urge  a  man  of  his 
abilities  to  continue  drudging  on  in  an  employment  at 
once  so  servile  and  uninteresting  ^—  so  inconsistent  with 
all  the  higher  flights  and  aspirations  of  a  soul  like  his, 
does  seem  to  me,  I  confess,  something  bordering  upon 
cruelty." 

"And  yet  you  drudge  yourself.*' 

*'It  is  not  exactly  a  parallel  case.  —   In  the  first 

^lace^  we  do  not  resemble  each  other  in  many  respects. 

J  am  far  from  possessing  his  ^e  ^ostti^)  fot  one  thing. 
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Moreover,  my  occupation  is  what  I  delight  in  —  my 
dradgery  is  a  labour  of  love." 

"I  doubt  whether  any  labour  would  be  one  of  love 
to  Paul" 

"Don't  be  severe  upon  him,  dear  child;  you  know  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  measure  him  exactly  by  the  same  standard 
as  other  men/' 

"Perhaps  not  But  would  it  not  be  better  if  he  did 
not  think  so  much  of  that  himseK?  Is  it  safe  in  this 
world  to  begin  life  with  looking  upon  one's  self  as  an 
exception  —  above  and  exempted  from  common  rules, 
and  the  every-day  virtues  of  prudence,  forethought,  and 
mdustry?" 

"But  it  seems  impossible  to  make  him  look  at  thii^ 
in  this  way,  which,  after  all,  is  perhaps  rather  an  in- 
terested way.  There  are  some  mounting  spirits  that  find 
it  impossible  to  square  their  lives  by  selfish,  or  by  what 
they  think  to  be  selfish,  mere  prudential,  and  therefore, 
in  their  estimation,  base  considerations." 

"Selfish!  base!  to  labour  for  one's  own  independence 
•—to  labour  not  to  be  a  burden,  but,  when  need  arrives, 
to  be  a  help  to  others!" 

"Why,  my  love,  that  last  is  what,  just  at  this 
moment,  I  was  wishing  to  be." 

"Ah  I  you  well  deserve  that  pleasure.  Dear  Walter, 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  would  not  have  a 
Word  to  say^  did  I  believe  that  by  your  geneioua  Ubera- 
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lity  you  were  forwarding  your  brother's  real  interests; 
but  I  doubt,  I  doubt." 

"Of  one  thing,  my  dear,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  to  pen  a  genius  such  as  he  is  behind  a  counter, 
measuring  tapes  and  laces,  is  to  put  Pegasus  into  a  dung- 
cart  —  he  cannot,  and  he  will  not,  draw." 

"Ah!  that  w;27Z  not '^ 

"You  would  not  have  him  do  it?  He  has  tried,  poor 
fellow!  he  has  been  there  eighteen  months  —  but  the 
confinement  is  irksome,  is  insupportable.  He  was  made 
'to  hear  the  lark  sing,  not  the  mouse  cheep,'  sis  he  says 
—  indeed,  my  love,  I  cannot  help  sympathising  with 
him." 

"And  well  you  may.  You  are  a  thousand  times  more 
of  a  real  poet  than  he  is." 

"Who  talked  of  flattering?" 

"A  real  poet,"  she  said,  raising  her  voice,  and 
warming  as  she  spoke,  "is  not  one  who  merely  spins 
rhymes  —  he  may  never  have  made  a  verse  in  his  life. 
No!  he  is  one  blessed  with  an  eye  to  look  far  into  the 
hidden,  secret  beauty  of  things,  one,  whose  ideal  is 
lofty,  noble,  and  most  precious,  because  it  is  just  —  be- 
cause it  is  true  wisdom  in  its  finest  development  — 
goodness  in  its  loveliest  fonn.  The  true  poet  sees  better 
than  other  men  —  knows  better  than  other  men  —  feels 
better  than  other  men — should  be  better  than  other  men 
-^but  that  poet  is  not  Paul,  but  Walter." 

^And  if  Walter  be  all  these  %sa  things,  then  believe, 
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love,  that  his  sympathy  with  Paul  arises,  probably,  be- 

canse  in  his  secret  soul  he  sees,  knows,  and  feels,  as  a 

poet  can  scarcely  help  feeling.** 

"Ah,  Walter!  do  as  you  please  —  do  as  you  think 

l)est.  I  will  never,  never  contradict  you.  Perhaps  you 
t  are  right  —  perhaps  there  is  in  Paul  what  you  say, 
though  I  confess  I  cannot  see  it  —  but  you  are  his 
brother;  you  must  understand  each  other  as  only  children 
of  the  same  blood  can  do.  But  to  return  to  our  moutons. 
What  does  he  purpose  to  do?" 

"To  get  released  from  Mr.  Howish,  and  obtain  some 
other  employment." 

"Two  difficulties  to  begin  with  —  how  is  he  to  get 
released  from  Mr.  Howish?  and  how  is  he  to  obtain  some 
other  employment?  I  am  afraid  that  every  employment 
in  which  he  has  to  cross  his  own  inclination  will  be  alike 
distasteful  to  him...  and  what  employment  is  Ihiere  to 
be  found  in  the  world  in  which  a  man  does  not  find  it 
necessary,  more  or  less,  to  cross  his  own  inclination?" 

"There  are  differences  in  degree,  as  you  will  admit, 
at  least  And  really  one  can  scarcely  imagine  any  em- 
ployment in  the  world  less  calculated  for  a  young  man 
like  Paul,  than  to  stand  behind  the  counter  of  a  large 
shop  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  where  the  sweet  breath 
of  heaven  and  the  very  rays  of  God's  blessed  sun  scarcely 
eIIt^r.  I  cannot  think  how  good  Mr.  Strickland  could 
think  of  putting  him  there.  It  certainly  was  a  great 
austake." 
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"Why,  you  know,  dear  Walter,  say  and  do  what 
Mr.  Strickland  would,  he  never  could  get  Paul  to  apply. 
I  believe  he  promised  him  over  and  over  again — seeing 
that  he  was  a  boy  of  talents  above  the  common  order  — 
that  he  would  plaee  him  in  some  occupation^  either  be- 
longing to  the  law,  the  church,  or  medicine,  that  would 
give  scope  for  the  employment  of  his  faculties  —  if  he 
would  but  apply  and  render  himself-  fit  for  it.  But  you 
know  nothing  would  induce  Paul  to  set  seriously  to  work 
—  to  labour  —  drudge,  if  you  will,  as  people  must 
labour  who  hope  to  succeed.  ^Nothing  could  persuade 
him  to  cross  his  inclination  for  wastmg  his  time  in  vain, 
aimless  wanderings,  whether  of  mind  or  body." 

A  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  but  the  husband  made  no 
answer.  Kate  went  on.  "He  was  unfit  for  any  pro- 
fession. Not  pious  enough  for  the  church,  not  industrious 
enough  for  the  law,  still  less  calculated  for  medicine. 
He  was  excessively  aflfronted  when  Mr.  Strickland  pro- 
posed the  shop,  assuring  him  that  there  he  would  be  in 
the  way  of  making  himself  independent,  and  might,  as 
he  added,  write  poetry  as  he  went  along.  But  what 
better  could  Mr.  Strickland  have  done  for  him,  though 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  expressed  himself  less  sarcasti- 
cally; but  Mr.  Strickland,  we  all  know,  has  his  pecu- 
liarities. Paul  was  more  angry  at  the  insult  to  his 
muse,  as  he  called  it,  than  at  all  the  rest  —  don't  you 
remember?  —  But  really  I  think  Mr.  Strickland  was  not 
so  very  far  wrong.     The  sort  of  mechanical  occupation 
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in  which  Paul  is  employed,  allows  plenty  of  time  for 
thought.  If  he  be  a  true  poet,  he  wiU  find  inspiration 
visit  him  even  behind  the  counter;  and  in  the  meantime, 
he  has  his  salary,  is  independent,  and  in  the  way  to 
gradual  advancemeni  Mr.  Howish  is  an  admirable  man, 
BO  just,  and  kind,  and  generous,  —  Paul  has  such  a 
pattern  before  his  eyes,  such  a  master  to  serve,  —  what 
a  privilege!  In  serving  him,  Paul  is  serving  a  true  ser- 
vant of  the  Great  Master." 

*'Yery  true,"  my  dear,  if  Paul  could  but  see  it  in  the 
light  that  you  do;  but  he  cannot,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it" 

"But  he  must,  for  what  is  he  to  do?" 

"That  is  exactly  the  question  —  what  is  he  to  do? 
A  previous  one,  however,  is  unluckily  already  answered, 
what  he  will  not  do.  Stay  with  Mr.  Howish  that  he  is 
resolved  not  to  do." 

"But  suppose  he  must  —  oh!  must  is  a  wholesome 
word." 

"l^ot  one  that  Paul  will  endure.  If  I  will  not  get 
him  out  of  this  scrape  respectably,  he  threatens  to  break 
his  pledge,  make  his  escape,  rim  away,  and  'list  for  a 
soldier." 

"Forfeit  his  word!  his  solemn  engagement!  Oh, 
Walter!  Walter!  this  can  never  be  —  he  cannot  be  so 
diahonourable,  so  base  —  prove  himself  so  utterly  un- 
worthy  of  all  Mr.  Strickland  has  done  for  him." 

"It  is  astonishing  how  mindS;  acute  as  his,  acQ  able, 
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by  a  perverted  sort  of  reasoning,  to  dress  up  actions 
which,  seen  in  their  true  colours,  would  disgust  every 
right-minded  man,  —  disguising  their  native  deformity, 
so  as  to  make  very  mean  actions  appear  to  their  imagina- 
tions not  only  blameless,  but  praiseworthy.  You  should 
hear  Paul  enlarge  upon  the  gifts  he  has  received,  upon 
the  injustice  to  himself  and  others,  of  burying  his  talents 
in  a  napkin.  He  even  quotes  Scripture  to  justify  him- 
self —  an  authority  intended  to  silence  you  and  me;  for 
I  don't  think  he  uses  Scripture  much  to  guide  himself. 
However,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  dear  Kate,  that 
Paul  views  the  matter  of  breaking  his  engagements,  and 
running  away  without  paying  the  stipulated  forfeit,  in  a 
totally  different  light  from  what  you  or  1  do.  He  says 
he  stands  absolved  to  his  own  conscience,  because  it  was 
taking  a  base,  unfair  advantage,  upon  the  part  of  Mr, 
Ho  wish,  to  exact  such  promise  and  forfeit;  though,  as 
you  know,  it  is  his  established  rule,  and  surely  he  has  a 
right  to  lay  down  what  rules  he  pleases,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  concerns  —  but  Paul  cannot,  or  will 
not,  view  it  in  that  light;  and  I  see  plainly  will  not  be 
withheld  by  any  scruples.  He  harangues  upon  the 
duties  man  owest  to  himself  and  to  society,  and  asserts 
that  his  first  duty  to  both  is,  as  he  phrases  it,  to  respect 
the  image  of  God  reflected  in  his  own  intellect  and 
genius  —  He  maintains  that  power  abused,  it  is  lawful 
to  resist  by  every  means  that  l^ature  has  put  into  our 
hands  —   ih&i  Howis];i  abused  hia  ijower  in  the  con- 
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ditioBS  he  exacted  —  and  that  Mr.  StricklaBd  was  a 
tyrant  and  an  oppressor  to  suffer  him  to  be  bound  by 
them;  and  so  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  if  nobody 
vill  step  forward  to  release  him  in  the  usual  way,  he  is 
justified  in  breaking  his  engagement  in  his  own  way, 
and  he  ends>  in  short,  by  repeating  the  old  threat,  that 
he  will  run  away  and  'list  for  a  soldier.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  a  reasoner  like  this?" 

The  wife  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes;  then  she 
said,  "My  dear  Walter,  if  it  be  so,  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  be  done  —  Mr.  Howish  must  not  be  ill-used. 
Paul  must  not  be  allowed  to  act  dishonourably  —  the 
forfeit  must  far  rather  be  paid;  and  there  is  o^ly  one 
person  to  pay  it,  and  that  is  ydurself." 

"My  darling!  my  angel!  my  better  angel!  And  that 
two  hundred  pounds  so  carefully  and  industriously  laid 
by!  and  that  life  insurance  that  you  refused  to  accept 
for  yourself,  that  we  might  hoard  all  we  could  for  the 
object  so  near  both  our  hearts  —  tiie  education  of  our 
promising  little  boy!  —  all  to  go!" 

"Better  anything  than  honour." 

"Ah,  my  love!  my  treasure!  my  darling!  It  makes 
my  very  heart  bleed  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from 
you." 

"Oh!  let  us  cheer  up.  Let  us  be  thankful  we  have 
the  means.  I  quite  —  quite  see  it.  I  know  Paul  of 
old.  He  has,  as  you  truly  say,  such  a  strange  power  of 
perverting  reason,  justice,  truth,  everything.    He  quite 
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confases  one  at  times  with  what  must  be  —  what  one 
knows  —  is  sophistry;  and  how  can  we  wonder  that  he 
conyinces  himself?  Ah!  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reason 
any  one-  out  of  their  inclination  —  how  impossible  with 
such  an  ingenious  sophist  as  Paul/' 

"But  you  —  your  boy  —  your  self-denial  —  your 
forethought!" 

"Oh!  don't  take  it  so.     Work  away  cheerily,  and  I 
will  work  away   cheerily.     We  shall  soon  make  it  up. 
We  must  give  up  the  idea  of  help  in  the  surgery  this 
year:  I  must  be  'poticary's  boy  still,  and  there  is  not  a 
cuter  in  Christendom,  I'll  be  bound,  though  I  say  it  that 
should  not  say  it;  and  you  must  jog  it  away  still  upon 
old  Nell  —  rather  a  discreditable  steed,  because  her 
very  mane  tells  the  story  of  a  not  very  flourishing  prac- 
tice; but  we  shall  flourish,  mane  or  no  mane.     We'll 
soon   make   it  up  —  such  a  clever  mem  as  you  are, 
Walter!  —  and  the  child  is  not  five  —  Four  or  five 
good  years  yet,  before  we  need  think  of  sending  him  to 
school;  and  we'll  manage  some  way,  so  that  he  shall  not 
lose  time.     When  we've  got  somebody  in  the  shop,  I 
shall  have  leisure  to  teach  him  myself,  and  you'll  begiii 
his   Latin;    or   we'll  get  Miss  Priestly  to  give  him  a 
lesson,  if  we're  not  rich  enough  to  send  him  to  school 
for    this    next    three    or  four   years.     Dearest  Walter, 
forgive  me  if  I  made  diffi.c\xIL\ift^.    \  '^^'vsl'i  \Ma.ve  done 
onjrthing   in    the    worl4  to  ^gte^exA  ^)oaa  i^^ai^.  %\fc^,*^ 
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possible;  but  if  it  can't  be  prevented,  there  is  but  one 

way  left  —  we  must  lose  everything,  fors  rhonneur" 

«  «  «  « 

I  had  slept  like  an  infant;  but  it  was  partly  owing 
to  the  draught  administered,  which  did  its  office  blandly 
and  well. 

I  had,  however,  awakened  early,  as  I  said,  and  the 
conversation  I  had  overheard  had  excited  me  in  quite  an 
unreasonable  manner.  What  between  rage  and  admira- 
tion, I  was  quite  in  a  ferment:  my  pulse  began  to  gallop 
at  a  fiirious  pace,  and  my  hand  to  pain  me  extremely. 

Mr.  Lewis  knocked  gently  at  my  door. 

"Who's  there?  —  I  am  awake.     Come  in!" 

"How  have  you  slept?  You  look  flushed  and  hur- 
ried. Has  anything  come  amiss?  I  hope  you  have  not 
been  disturbed.  — " 

"Oh!  no;  but  my  hand  is  certainly  very  painful." 

"You  are  an  excitable  subject,  sir,  I  see.  You  must 
keep  yourself  as  quiet  as  you  can." 

"I  am  not  a  very  strong  person  —  I  never  was. 
My  enemies  call  me  delicate.  J  have  worked  hard  to 
walk  off  this  delicacy  —  I  thought  I  had  succeeded." 

"Not  altogether,  I  am  afraid.  The  wounds  look 
ugly.  It  is  astonishing  what  ill  consequences  sometimes 
result  from  apparently  very  trifling  accidents.  I  would 
advise  you  to  keep  your  bed  for  to-day." 

"But  what  a  bore  I  shall  be  to  you!  —  an.4  "^Yiai  «b 
A^t&er  it  h  to  stay  a  whole  day  in  bedl" 
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"A  greater  bother  to  be  laid  up  for  a  week;  and 
this  is  what  you  will  have  to  submit  to,  and  I  will  not 
say  what  more,  if  you  do  not  keep  quiet  to-day.  It  will 
prove  far  the  shortest  method  in  the  end.  Mrs.  Lewis 
will  bring  you  up  some  breakfast;  and  we  will  make 
you  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  admit." 

"But  I  fear  I  shall  inconvenience  Mrs.  Lewis  very 
much." 

"She  is  not  easily  inconvenienced.  She  will  do  the 
best  she  can.  I  am  only  sorry  our  accommodation  is  no 
better.'' 

"Oh!  what  are  you  talking  of?" 

"Shall  I  open  the  window  a  little  more?  The  room 
is  close  and  small." 

"By  aU  means  —  thank  you." 

And  he  pushed  the  casement  window  wide  open, 
and  in  rushed  the  sweet  air  in  volumes. 
_ .  The  casement  was  not  two  feet  from  my  bed.  As  I 
lay  upon  my  pillow,  I  could  look  out  upon  the  fresh 
and  delicious  scene  that  spread  out  before  it  —  the 
charming  green  of  the  garden  and  the  lovely  champaign 
beyond.  — 

Mr.  Lewis   applied  the   necessary   dressing   to  the 

wound,  which  I  confess  looked  astonishingly  ugly;  and 

then  he  went  down  stairs,  and  presently  I  heard  'Nell 

come  out  of  her  shed  of  a  stable,  and  the  young  surgeon 

mounted  and  rode  away. 

-directly  afterwards ,  "Mia.  Xewa  «^^«^^^  ^^  "^^ 
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)reakfast,  carrying  it  upon  a  little  waiter  covered  with  a 
lapkin,  —  everything  exquisitely  neat  and  clean. 

I  foi^ot  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  himself  smoothed 
my  bed,  and  shook  up  and  arranged  my  pillows,  in  a 
i^y  most  comfortable  to  me. 

The  breakfast  tasted  to  me  delicious;  the  tea  so  nice 
and  good,  the  bread  and  butter  so  sweet  — 

"This  is  all  you  are  to  be  allowed  to-day,"  said  Mrs. 
Lewis,  as  she  set  down  the  small  waiter  upon  a  round 
table  by  the  side  of  my  bed;  "to-morrow  I  hope  to 
mend  your  diet  a  little." 

"What  on  earth  can  mend  this?  Pray  don't  stand 
waiting  —  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  standing.  "Won't  you 
sit  down?" 

"No,  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  rather  busy  this  morning; 
80,  if  you'  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  leave  your  break- 
fast, and  come  again  in  a  few  minutes,  in  hopes  you 
win  take  another  cup  of  tea." 

"May  I  have  the  other  window  open?" 

There  were  two:  the  room  was  at  the  comer  of  the 
house.  There  was  one  casement  opening  into  the  garden, 
the  other  to  the  little  public  square. 

"There  is  no  objection,  if  you  will  not  have  too 
much  air,  or  be  disturbed  by  the  noises  of  dogs  and 
children  —  though  it  is  pretty  quiet  at  this  time  of 
day." 

^^Bneh  noises  will  only  amuse  me/* 
''Wm  jrou  not  like  ix>  bare  a  book?" 

^^  ^ote  of  Ashurst,  I,  q 
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"Yery  much  indeed.     What  books  can  I  have?" 

"We  have  no  very  great  choice.  Mr.  Lewis's  bool 
are  chiefly  upon  professional  or  scientific  subjects.  I  coul 
borrow  a  novel,  perhaps,  from  Mrs.  Grant" 

"Oh!  I  will  not  give  you  the  trouble.     Mr.  Lewis  i 
a  great  botanist,  I  think  I  have  heard.     I  want  to  knoi 
something  of  botany  myself.     Have  you  any  book  for 
beginner?" 

"I  will  endeavour  to  find  what  will  suit  you!" 

I  looked  at  her  face  all  this  time,  endeavouring  t 
discover  the  traces  of  anxiety  or  vexation.  But  then 
was  nothing  of  the  sort  to  be  seen.  There  was,  perhaps 
a  little  more  gravity  than  the  evening  before  —  that  wa 
aU. 

She  presently  returned.  Her  little  boy  was  foUowinj 
on  tiptoe  behind  her,  looking  extremely  good,  and  caxfi 
ful  not  to  make  the  least  noise. 

"I  have  ventured  to  let  Fabian  bring  you  the  book, 
she  said:  "he  wished  so  much  to  do  something  for  you 
because  you  were  hurt  in  your  great  good  nature  abou 
hifl  bee." 

"Come  in,  my  little  fellow.  Thank  you  for  the  booi 
This  will  do  quite  well." 

"Is  your  hand  very  bad?"  said  the  little  boy,  comin 
to  the  bed  side,  with  much  feeling  in  his  cldldish  fac< 
"Pm  so  very  sorry." 

"Oh!  it  will  soon  be  well;  but  I;m  vexed,  we  did  nc 
S^ei  the  bee.'' 
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"I  don't  mind  the  bee,  now.  It's  made  you  bad.  Txa 
BO  sorry." 

"Thank  you.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yonrpelf  to-day,  my  man?" 

"Pm  going  first  to  school  —  see,  here  are  my  books 
n  my  little  bag  mamma  gave  me;  and  then  macpoua 
says  Amy  and  me  may  go  to  Job,  and  beg  him  for  a 
little  basket  of  strawberries.  I  know  who  it's  for,  but  I 
mustn't  tell  you" 

"Oh,  don't  tell  me,  by  any  means — ^I  shall  bo  enjoy 
Bome  strawberries." 

"Very  well  then,  PU  make  haste  to  school  and  be  a 
good  boy;  and  then  Job'U  give  me  plenty  for  you,  if  I 
tell  him  what  a  bad  hand  you've  got,  and  how  good- 
natured  you  are." 

"You  chatter-box,"  said  his  mother,  re-entering  the 
room,  "you  wiU  tire  the  gentleman." 

"No  madam,  he  amuses  me.    He's  a  very  nice  sharp 
■■    little  boy." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Fabian?"  said  his  mother,  who 
seemed  always  upon  the  watch  to  prevent  him  receiving 
any  evil  impression. 

"He  says  Pm  a  nice,  sharp  boy,  mamma;  and  I'm 

I    sure  I  am." 

I        "Then  remember  and  keep  so.     To  be  nice,    you 

^ust  be  kind  and  obliging;  to  be  sharp,  you  must  '•'* 

^dustrious,  and  mind  what  you  are  about."  .     ' 

ansed 
And  so  they  went  away,  and  I  could  hear  her"*  , .  , 


} 
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next  room,  putting  on  his  little  hat  and  pinafore, 
washing  his  hands,  and  many  kisses  and  laughs, 
merry  jokes,  passing  between  them  —  next  his  1 
joyous  hop  was  heard  down  each  stair,  and  then 
shout  of  delight  as  he  spied  Amy  at  a  short  dista 
coming  to  meet  him  —  lastly,  I  heard  the  "great, 
kiss"  given  to  his  mother;  and  away  he  went,  the  ( 
of  the  house  was  shut,  and  all  became  as  still  as  slum 
for  I  will  not  say  death:  it  was  not  in  the  least  like 
stillness  of  death. 


get  thi 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

"Wavered  aloft,  o*erbardenM  bat  to  fall, 
To  flutter  in  the  miry  ways  of  life." 

W.  (^*  Bemkztt. 

I  TOOK  up  my  book  and  began  to  read  a  most  charm- 
ing introduction  to  botany,  written  by  that  enchanter  in 
language,  Eousseau.  It  is  enough  to  tempt  any  one  to 
enter  that  portal  of  knowledge  —  I  was  quite  bewitched 
by  it. 

^Nevertheless,  the  charm  could  not  prevent  me  inter- 
rupting my  lecture  from  time  to  time,  to  look  out  into 
the  garden,  which  was  so  sweet  and  fresh-looking  : — 
neatly  kept  though  not  with  any  particular  fancy  or 
^ks  of  unusual  attention  -^  the  good  missis  being  too 
busy  to  have  much  time  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Everything  remained  perfectly  quiet  for  more  than 
^n  hour.  At  last  I  heard  a  small  gate  at  the  further 
end  of  the  garden  open,  and  a  young  man  entered. 

I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  that  genius  and  poet, 
Paul 

He  was  dressed  in  a  rather  fashionable  morning  costume : 
at  least  his  coat,  which,  to  my  somewhat  experienced  ev 
^as  evidently  the  cut  of  an  inferior  hand,  was  vulgar' 
V  an  attempt  at  the  extreme  mode  of  the  day,  ^^^^  ^ 
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was,  of  course,  exaggerated,  and,  to  a  nice  eye,  carica- 
tured. The  waistcoat,  lower  clothing,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  were  in  the  same  taste,  and  were  in  keeping  with  the 
lounging,  easy,  somewhat  aflfected  gait  of  this  wonder  of 
the  world,  who  came  sauntering  on  with  his  hat  placed 
jauntily  upon  one  side  of  his  head.  In  short,  there  was 
that  je  ne  sqaia  quoi  of  vulgarity  in  his  whole  appearance, 
which  one  detects  in  an  instant,  but  cannot  exactly  de- 
fine —  that  vulgarity,  in  its  quintessence,  which  proceeds 
from  affectation,  pretension,  and  ignorance  of  good  man- 
ners, combined. 

In  describing  his  appearance  the  night  before,  I  forgot 
to  notice  his  Henri  Quatre  upon  the  chin,  which,  bvx- 
mounted  by  the  cigar  he  was  now  smoking,  gave  the 
finishing  touch  to  my  disgust. 

^  But  I  really  had  taken  such  an  aversion,  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  to  Master  Paul,  that  I  was  not  an 
equitable  judge.  Probably  he  did  not  appear  half  so  in- 
supportable to  other  people  as  he  did  to  me.  I  am  such 
a  terrible  hater  of  some  descriptions  of  persons  and 
things. 

I  was  haK  mad  with  rage  and  disgust,  as  I  saw  him 
come  strolling  up  the  little  garden,  with  his  ineffable  air 
of  self-complacency,  pufl&ng  away  at  his  cigar,  negligently 
stooping,  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  a  fl.owef,  or  af- 

^tedly  raising  his  genius-lighted  eyes  to  heaven.  Finally 
,  ettled  himself  down  upon  a  garden  seat  just  in  view, 
uk  into  a  comfortable  hali  doze. 
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The  irritation  thus  produced  did  my  hand  so  much 
harm,  that  I  was  at  last  fairly  obliged  to  turn  away  and 
endeavour  to  fix  my  attention  upon  my  book;  but  it  was 
in  Yain  —  that  odious  phantom  pursued  me. 

And  he,  all  the  while  dozing  away  so  at  his  ease  in 
the  sun,  enjoying  the  sweet  May  morning,  as  if  May 
mornings  wer^  made  for  such  as  him! 

Presently  I  heard  him  give  voice. 

"Biddy,  pray  what  o'clock  is  it?**  as  the  girl  entered 
the  garden  for  a  little  parsley. 

"Going  upon  one,  sir." 

"Biddy,  my  dear,  come  here.  When  will  there  be 
luncheon?" 

"There's  no  regular  luncheon,  sir,  as  you  know,  in 
this  house.  Missis  takes  a  bit  of  bread,  if  she  happen 
to  want  it.  Master  Fabian  takes  his  dinner  to  school 
with  him." 

"Biddy,  my  soul  savoureth  the  idea  of  a  crust  of  bread; 
but  that  dry  crust  requireth  something  wherewith  to  wash 
it  down.  Hast  such  a  thing  as  a  drop  of  brandy,  or 
maybe  gin,  in  thy  kitchen,  to  flavour  a  mince  pie  or  make 
pudding  sauce,  eh?" 

"My  stars,  sir!  why  Missis  would  not  let  there  be  a 
drop  of  brandy  in  the  house,  except  in  the  surgery,  for 
anything." 

"There  ?s  brandy  in  the  surgery,  then,  Biddy?  Ill 
be  bound  you  know  by  experience  how  that  said  brandy 
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could  be  got  at,  upon  an  occasion  of  life  or  death,  let  as 
suppose." 

"No,  sir,  that  I  don't,  nor  never  did.  It*s  kept 
locked  up.     I  don't  know  what  you  mean  sir." 

"Why,  I  mean,  Biddy,  that  I  suppose  if  a  fellow- 
creature,  or  even  yourself  —  poor,  fragile  Biddy!  — 
were  dying  for  a  drop  of  the  good  creature,  you  could 
get  at  it,  eh!  dear?" 

"Fm  sure  I  couldn't;  and  as  for  myself,  sir,  I'm 
none  so  frage  —  what  do  you  call  it?  But  I'm  an  honest 
girl,  and  never  had  a  drop  of  brandy  between  my  lips 
since  I  was  bom.  No,  I  hadn't,  and  I  wonder  you're 
not  ashamed  to  talk  in  such  a  fashion  to  a  poor  girl  like 
me,  sir." 

"Immaculate  Biddy!  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  needs 
must,  and  the  need  is  great  with  me  ....  so,  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  Biddy,  if  you  can't  get  a  poor  suffering 
fellow-creature  a  little  brandy  and  water  out  of  the 
surgery  —  why  —  you  must  get  it  from  somewhere 
else,  that's  all;  for  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I  am 
perishing  for  want  of  some  —  and  will  have  it." 

"You're  at  your  old  tricks,  sir,  I  see;  but  I  won't 
never  do  such  a  thing  for  you  no  more.  Missis  will  find 
me  out,  some  of  these  days,  and  I'll  lose  a  good  place 
for  it,  sir." 

"High  principled,  disinterested  creature!" 

^I  wish  you'd  be  civil,  and  not  e«XV  Ti"Ka\fc"e»r 
^I  will,  BO  thou  wilt  imiuatet  to  txtj  ti^^^^    ^^^ 
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Biddy  —  here's  haK-a-crown.    Get  me  a  tumbler  of  cold 
brandy  and  water  —  pretty  stiff,  mind  —  smuggle  it  in  ' 
for  me,  in  through  that  convenient  wicket  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  there,  put  the  surplus  pence  in  thy  pockety 
and  mum's  the  word." 

"You're  a  very  naughty  young  man,  sir,  and  you'll 
come  to  no  good  at  last,  that  I'll  be  sworn." 

But  I  heard  her  go  down  the  garden,  and  out  by 
the  little  back  gate. 

I  began  to  ,feel  my  hand  growing  very  bad.  Anger 
always  particularly  disagrees  with  me. 

I  turned  my  face  from  the  window  and  endeavoured 
to  give  my  attention  to  Kousseau  and  his  botany  in  vain. 
By  the  sort  of  fascination  which  vexation  exercises  over 
us,  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  myself,  turned  to  the  window 
again,  from  which  I  beheld  my  young  gentleman  still 
smoking  his  cigar  with  much  apparent  complacency. 
Presently  appeared  Biddy  again  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fence,  looking  stealthily  round  her,  before  opening 
the  gate  which  led  up  the  garden  walk.  She  had 
something  in  her  hand  covered  over  by  the  end  of  her 
shawl,  which,  upon  seeing  the  coast  clear,  she  produced, 
and  displayed  a  large  tumbler  of  very  dark-coloured 
stuff,  which  I  concluded  was  the  brandy  and  water  re- 
^nired. 

"I  didn't  get  it  from   the  Eng  Charlea,"   m^i  ^\^fe, 
Y^  Jfc,  TOIejr  should  be  tasking  questioiya.    1  ^^"^^ 
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down  street,  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  —  they  make  n 
bones  there  —  it's  thaf  s  kept  me  so  long." 

"You  did  excellently  well,  so  here's  to  your  goo 
healtii,  fair  Biddy/' 

"Bless  yon,  drink  it  off  and  make  haste!  Missis  ma 
be  here  in  no  time,  and  catch  us " 

*'If  s  rather  ordinary  stuff  they  sell  at  this  same  Ci 
and  Fiddle,  I  see;  but  never  mind  —  stimulus  is  ever 
thing  —  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered,  a  mei 
trifle  to  the  true  philosopher.  Here,  Miss,  take  the  gla 
—  not  left  a  drop  for  you,  'cause  of  perverting  yoi 
morals,  you  see." 

"My  morals!  It  would  be  as  well  if  some  foU 
looked  after  their  own,"  remarked  Biddy,  pertly. 

And  so  saying,  she  left  the  garden. 

The  young  mah  whistled,  took  out  a  rather  ham 
some  cigar  case,  struck  his  light,  lighted  a  fresh  cig 
with  due  care  and  deliberation,  settled  himself  once  mo: 
comfortably  upon  the  garden  seat,  drew  a  newspapi 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  read. 

This  newspaper  being  left  behind  upon  his  departui 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  h 
studies. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  recollect  the  title  a 

curately,   but  I  think  the  paper  was  called  the  Englh 

Freeman,    It  was  a  compound  of  pernicious  stuff.    Fillc 

with  rash  and  ignorant  aBsertions,  supported  by  mo 
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shallow,  inconclusive  reasoning,  but  couched  in  language 
sufficiently  correct  and  good,  —  nay,  at  times,  af^proach- 
ing  to  the  eloquent.     It  was  evidently  written  with  de- 
sign to  ensure  a  wide  circulation,  by  flattering  the  vanity 
and  ministering  to  the  worst  passions  of  that  class  from 
whom  it  was  expected  to  find  readers  —  to  the  pride 
and  presumption  of  ignorance,  to  the  obstinacy  and  self- 
conceit  of  indolence,  to  the  selfishness  which  pervades 
human  nature  —  false  in  its  premises,    absurd  in  its 
conclusions,  but  sophistical  and  plausible.  It  was  exactly 
calculated  to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  the  self-sufficient 
—  self-sufficient   through  their  ignorance.     It  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  imperfect  moral  calibre  of  those 
addressed,  and  especially  adapted  to  nourish  that  belief 
-—  to  which  man  is  so  prone,  and  of  which  he  is  so 
fond  —  that  success  is  not  the  natural  reward  of  per- 
severing and  laborious  industry,   self-denial,   and  skill, 
but  the  result  of  accidents  of  birth,  or  position,   or  else 
bestowed     by     favouritism,     injustice,     and     tyranny: 
assuming,   as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  tried  are  in- 
ferior to   the  untried,    and   that    every   man  who   does 
nothing,   only  wanted  opportunity  to  do  better  than  any 
of  those  who  actually  effect  something  —  a  conclusion 
most  acceptable  to  every  man's  self-love,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  those  who  have  not  yet  found  opportunity  for 
displaying   their   powers  —  or   rather,   I   should    say, 
making  their  want  of  ability  evident  —  a  theory  which 
only  a  year  or  two  gone  by  —  in  the  Eevolutiou  oi  1^4& 
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—  was  put  to  the  proof,  as  if  to  exhibit  the  fall  force 
of  its  absurdity,  moral  and  intellectual. 

How  easy  it  is  to  declaim,  and  how  difficult  to  act! 
How  pleasant  to  sit  by  and  abuse  those  who  have  to 
act!  Every  one  knows  how  agreeable  and  how  easy  it  is 
to  rate  oneself  as  wiser,  better,  and  more  capable  than 
those  who  have  laboured  a  thousand  times  more  than  we 
have!  —  But  I  am  getting  into  a  passion,  instead  of 
telling  a  story.     Excuse  me;  I  have  done. 

About  an  hour  had  now  elapsed,  which  had  been 
spent  by  my  young  [man  now  in  studying  his  news- 
paper; now  in  silent  abstraction,  smoking  his  cigar,  some- 
times lifting  up  his  eyes  —  a  very  handsome  pair,  by- 
the-bye  —  to  heaven;  sometimes  tracing  figures  upon 
'  the  walk  with  an  elegant  little  cane  which  he  carried  in 
his  hand. 

At  last  the  wicket  was  heard  again  to  open;  he 
turned  round,  saw  his  brother,  Walter  Lewis,  enter  the 
garden,  and  rising,  sauntered  carelessly  down  the  walk 
to  meet  him. 

I  had  not  heard  Nell  return  to  her  stable.  I  think 
I  must  have  been  dozing  or  sleeping  a  part  of  the 
time. 

"Come  back!"  exclaimed  Paul;  "I  thought  you  had 
ridden  out  to  Marston-in-the-Marsh,  and  would  not  be 
home  till  dinner-time.'* 

"I  had  gone  about  half-way,  but  something  came 
into  my  head,  and  made  me  think  better  of  it.  I  wanted 
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to  have  a  Kttle  talk  with  you,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
lose  time,  as  I  hope  you  are  going  to  return  to  London 
by  the  night  coach,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  business  to- 
moiTow  morning." 

"I!  I  was  not  thinlring  of  it.** 

"But,  my  dear  Paul,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  You 
are  absent  without  leave,  as  it  seems;  you  will  get  into 
difficulties;  you  will  get  disgraced  —  dismissed." 

"Disgraced!   I  rather  defy  a  haberdasher,  however 
long  his  counter,  to  disgrace  me.     Dismissed!  I  wish  to 
Joye  he  would  dismiss  me." 
"Paul!" 

"Well,  what  is  thete  so  very  bad  in  thatj  that  you 
put  such  a  saint-like  fSace  of  abhorrence  on?" 

"I  have  been  thinking  all  the  way  as  I  rode  along, 
upon  what  you  were  saying  last  night;   and  the  more  I 
reflect  upon  it,   the  more  vexed  and  annoyed  I  feel. 
Toa  cannot  be  serious,  brother,  in  either  the  resolution 
you  declared  openly  then,  or  the  design  you  insinuate 
now.     You  cannot  intend  to  defy  aU  the  laws  of  honour 
and  good   principle,   by   running  away  fix)m  your  in- 
dentures;  or,  what  would  be  almost  worse,  designedly 
getting  rid  of  them  by  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  will 
make  your  master  content  to  forfeit  the  bond,  so  he  can 
but  have  done  with  you.     Paul,  our  father  was  only  a 
labourer,  but  he  was  an  honourable  and  virtuous  man  — 
honourable  as  he  was  hard-working.     What  would  he 
bave  said  if  he  had  heard  a  son  of  his  trifling  wit^  — 
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for  I  will  not  use  the  word  entertaining  —  such  base 
and  disgraceful  idecus?" 

"And  pray  what  did  our  father  get,  by  his  honour- 
ableness  and  his  yirtuousness,  and  his  hard,  unceasing 
labour  —  I'd  be  glad  if  you'd  tell  me  thftt." 

"Gtet!" 

"Ay,  get!  —  Get's  the  word.  I'm  not  a  fool  to  be 
caught  by  fine  phrases,  such  as  they  use  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  that  poor,  tame  beast,  the  people  of 
England,  and  lead  it  where  they  will.  I  ask  you  wh»t 
did  my  father  get  by  all  these  fine  thii^?" 

"Get!" 

"You  won't  answer  me,  because  you  can't.  Then 
I'll  answer  myself  —  he  got  a  stone  hovel,  with  thr^ 
rooms  in  it  —  and  pretty  nearly  enough  of  bread,  when 
com  was  not  too  dear,  to  keep  body  and  soul  tog^er, 
and  a  bit  of  bacon  for  a  treat,  and  a  pint  of  small  beer 
0^  so  to  wash  it  down,  maybe,  and  the  blessing  of  a 
rheumatic  fever  caught  working  out  in  the  rain,  and  a 
wife  dead  of  consumption.  That's  what  he  got  by  his 
honour,  and  his  virtue,  and  his  industry;  a  conclusion 
devoutly  to  be  wished  truly." 

"A  conclusion!  how  you  talk!  He  has  found  his 
reward."  ' 

"Oh!  virtue  is  its  own  reward  —  sophism  of  pifiestfl 
to  delude  credulous  man!" 

"Truth  of  God,  to  strengthen  ^nd  ennoble  ma&!  i^ut 
if  you  must  needs  talk  in  this  wild  and    incoherent 
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oanner,  it  would  be  well  to  remember,  that  if  my  father 
W  not  unfortunately  died  early,  he  was  in  the  way  — 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  he  would  have  reaped 
the  reward  of  his  good  conduct,  even  in  the  substantial 
pound  and  pence  manner,  for  which  you  seem  alone  to 
value  it.  You  know  that  he  had  already  obtained  an 
advance  of  wages;  and  that  merely  on  account  of  his 
steadiness  and  trust-worthiness  he  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  gang  as  overseer.  The.  confidence  placed  in  him 
was  such  that  he  might  have  risen  to  almost  any  place, 
I  was  told;  only,  you  know,  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write." 

"And  you  don't  call,  that  a  scandalous,  burning  shame 
upon  them?  Such  a  man  as  he,  not  even  taught  to  read 
or  write!" 

"Scandalous  shame!  and  upon  whom?  —  Upon  his 
parents?  "Why,  they  knew  no  better,  poor  old  folk! 
themselves." 

"His  parents!  no,  but  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  it  is, 
that  one  man  should  be  kept  grovelling  in  ignorance, 
whilst  others,  infinitely  less  worthy,  are  reaping  every 
advantage  that  the  lights  of  the  world  can  offer." 

"I  suppose  they  pay  for  such  advantages  —  my  poor 
fether  had  nobody  to  pay  for  him." 
"Scandalous!  execrable!" 

"But  who  was  scandalous?     Who  was  execrable?"  ^ 

"Everybody  who  has  a  hand  in  trampling  man  dc^^ 

into  the  mire  of  this  vile  ignorance."  fhen 
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"Granted  to  the  full,  if  they  do  trample  them  down; 
but  I  never  knew  anybody  who  trampled  my  father 
down.  Nay,  he  was  offered  a  place  at  Mrs.  Lomas's 
school,  but  he  never  went,,  because  poor  grandfather 
sent  him  to  frighten  crows." 

"Infamous!" 

"But  whose  fault  was  it?" 

"Whose?  —  Whose?" 

"Yes,  whose?" 

"Why,  you  put  things  so,  there's  no  answering 
you.  But  it's  the  fault  of  Society.  Man  h£U3  a  right 
to  instruction.  It  is  his  birthright  as  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual being." 

"And  who  has  he  a  right  to  make  teach  him  for 
nothing?  —  Ifs  a  troublesome  job  now  and  then." 

"Nonsense!  Tm  not  talking  of  his  making  somebody 
teach  him  for  nothing.  Society  ought  to  take  it  upon 
itself." 

"Who  is  Society?" 

"What  abs]ird  nonsense  you  do  talk,  Walter.  So- 
ciety is  an  abstraction;  everybody  knows  that." 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  look  to  an  abstraction  for  pay- 
ment for  my  drugs  and  winter  rides." 

"Pooh!  how  you  run  away  from  the  question!" 

tv    "Well,  when  people  argue,  the  opposite  speaker  al- 

^  talks  nonsense.     Do  not,  however,  mistake  me;  I 

2£  y^ry,   very  far  from  saying  that  the  Community  — 
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-which  is,  I  suppose,  what  you  mean  by  Society  —  has 
not  an  important  duty  to  discharge,  as  regards  its  weaker 
and  more  ignorant  members.     I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
not  entirely  right  to  assist  in  providing  education  for 
those  who  have  not'  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  —  bread 
for  those  who  have  lost  the  power  to  earn  it  for  them- 
selves —  help  to  incapacity,  and  aid  to  misfortune  — 
but  what  I  do  mean  to  say  is,  that  these  things,  when 
given,  constitute  a  bounty,  and  not  a  claim.     Justice, 
tnith,  and  good  faith,   every  man  owes  to  another  — 
every  man  has  a  right  to  claim  these  from  another;  but 
the  fruits  of  one  man's  labour  as  a  free  gift,  no  man, 
however  great  his  need,  has  a  right  to  claim,     I  have 
no  right  to  another  man's  benevolence   and  assistance; 
he  may  be  a  brute  to  deny  it  to  my  wants,  but  that 
constitutes  for  me  no  claim.     And  it  seems  to  me,  that 
your  new-fangled  gentry  want  to  fasten  a  claim  upon 
other  men  for  that  which  never  was  yours,  namely,  the 
fruits  of  the  industry,    ability,    or  enterprise  of   other 
people.     You  are  too  proud  to  accept  it  as  an  alms,  — 
too  idle,   or  have  too  little  capacity  to  earn  it  for  your- 
Belves;  therefore  you  want  to  establish  a  claim  upon  it, 
^  to  take  it  and  use  it  as  rightfully  your  own,  without 
saying  with  your  leave,  or  by  your  leave,  to  the  pro- 
prietor.    I  wonder  how  you'd  like  this  yourselves! 

But  you  are  an  idle,  poverty-stricken  race,  and  have 
Kttle  sympathy  with  the  rights  of  property,  because  you 
have  none.     Get  something  firat  of  your  own,  and  then 

^^  ^osff  of  Ashurstf  I.  9 
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we'll  begin  to  discuss  your  theories  about  giving   other 
men  the  right  of  spending  it  for  you." 

"Bah  —  bah  —  bah!  Why,  "Walter,  you  are  be- 
coming quite  an  orator.  We  shall  have  you  holding 
forth  at  some  club  of  good  fellows,  belonging  to  the  re- 
spectable old  school,  whose  chief  occupation  is  the  hood- 
winking of  society.  But  I  tell  you  this  old  world  stuff 
won't  do  now  —  it  has  had  its  day.  The  pn^ress  of 
society " 

"Well,  we  have  discussed  society  and  its  sins  long 
enough  for  one  while;  let  us  return  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  My  dear  Paul,  you  are  a  very  clever,  imaginative, 
intellectual  fellow,  we  know  that,  all  of  us,  very  well; 
but  you've  been  a  sad  idle  dog,  you  'must  confess.  If 
you  had  not  wanted  common  industry,  you  would  not 
be  where  you  are  now.  I  quite  enter  into  your  feelings 
—  believe  me,  that  I  do.  You  feel,  you  think,  a  capa- 
city within  yourself  for  something  above  your  present 
employments.  I  can  quite  understand  that  —  it  is  na- 
tural enough;  but  in  the  first  place,  I  would  have  you 
seriously  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  really  capable  of 
a  higher  species  of  occupation?  To  get  a  living  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  requires  study,  and  good  hard 
study,  too;  and  that  you  never  would  give,  and  I  doubt 
whether  you  would  buckle  to  now.  Just  look  the  matter 
fairly  in  the  face.  One  thing  is  indispensable  to  every 
man  of  spirit,  —  to  maintain  himself  independently. 
Without  independence,  what  is  a  man  —  what  can  he 
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erer  "be?  Half  a  man,  —  no  man,  —  a  slaye!  and  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word  slaye  —  the  yeij  soul  within 
him  a  slaye." 

"Blaye!  Tm  sure  no  negro  slave  is  more  completely 
a  slave  than  I  am  at  this  moment!  —  Soul!  —  pretty 
independence  of  the  soul,  —  measuring  out  book  muslin 
for  ten  consecutiye  hours  of  every  day!** 

"I  doubt  whether  it  matters  very  much  how  we  gain 
oar  bread,  provided  we  get  enough  of  it,  and  do  our 
work  honestly  and  honourably.  One  species  of  toil  is 
probably  nearly  as  irksome  as  another.  I  dare  say  we 
should  find  it  so  if  we  tried.  Every  man  in  esi  hospital 
thinks  his  own  bed  the  hardest.  The  essential  is  to  get 
one's  living,  and  I  see  at  present  no  other  way  in  which 
you  can  earn  yours  so  securely  and  easily  as  your  pre- 
sent one  —  for  look  ye,  brother,  you,  who  think  time 
for  thought,  for  composition,  for  the  exercise  of  your 
poetic  talent,  so  precious,  if  you  will  examine  the  thing 
properly,  you  will  find  you  have  actually  much  more 
opportunity  for  this,  working  as  you  do  a  limited  number 
of  hours  —  measuring  out  book  muslin,  if  you  will  — 
than  if  you  were  wearing  your  brains  to  rags  and  tatters 
in  an  attome/s  office.  Now,  when  work  is  over,  you 
can  amuse  yourself  with  the  cultivation  of  your  talents 
as  you  please  —  your  brain  is  not  exhausted  —  in- 
tellectual labour  becomes  the  highest  of  pleasures  after 
the  fatigue  of  mere  manual  employment  —  whereas, 
even  I,  though  I  heme  the  felicity  of  riding  Nell,  and 

9* 
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hearing  thrushes  sing  in  hedges,  often  come  home  bo 
wearied,  and  my  head  so  full  of  anxiety  for  this  patient 
or  the  other,  that  when  work  is  over  I  could  not  spin 
a  line  —  no,  not,  I  verily  helieve,  if  I  were  Homer 
himself." 

"You  don't  suppose  I  envy  youP* 

""NOf  I  should  think  not.  You'd  not  like  my  bed 
hotter  than  your  own  if  you  tried  it  —  though  I  like  it 
well  enough  myself,  if  I  must  own  the  truth.** 

A  smile  of  contempt  rewarded  this  little  effusion. 

""Well,  to  come  to  the  moral  of  all  this  long  palaver, 
he  a  good  honest  fellow,  Paul  —  you  know  you  are  so 
at  heart  —  go  back  to  your  place." 

"Master,  you  mean." 

"Master,  if  you  like,  it  makes  no  odds  —  Apologise 
for  transgression;  make  your  peace,  work  away,  save 
your  money,  and  let  us  have  for  a  Christmas  book  a 
little  volume  of  choice  poems  that  will  immortalise  you 
in  your  generation." 

""Well,  I  don't  know.  "What  you  say  looks  some- 
thing like  sense  —  but  if  I  do  go  back,  like  a  good 

boy  this  evening  ....I  —  I  —  I IVe  a  little  thing 

to  tell  you,  "Walter  ..." 

"What  is  it?  —  out  with  it." 

""Why,  I've  got  one  or  two  little  bills  for  cigars  and 

so  on;  and  then  my  tailor  —  he  is  a  tiresome  fellow  — 

never  will  give  above  twelve  months'  credit.     I  vow  I 

don't  know  bow  money  goes*,  but  there  are  so  many  odd 
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^  thiflgs  one  wants  money  for  in  London.  You  couldn't 
lend  me  twenty  pounds,  could  you?  TU  strive  to  pay  it 
back  by  instalments." 

Walter  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  afraid  your  instalments  won't  be  very  regu- 
larly paid,  and  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  make  a  point  of 
,  living  within  your  means;  but  if  you  will  be  a  good  boy 
and  go  back  to  your  muslins,  we'll  see  whether  we  can't 
scrape  together  twenty  pounds  or  so,  for  once  in  a  way 
-  Dear  Paul  —  for  once  in  a  way  —  forgive  me  for 
saying  that,  not  on  account  of  the  money  —  though,  of 
course,  the  money  is  something  to  me  —  but  the  evil 
habit.  Dear  lad,  if  we  do  not  begin  life  well  —  if  we 
do  not  start  at  once  in  the  right  path  —  the  world  is  a 
sad  wilderness!  —  But  I've  lectured  you  enough  for  one 
while.  Come  along,  you'll  start  by  the  seven  o'clock 
coach.  You'll  be  in  town  time  enough  to  get  two  or 
three  hours'  sleep,  and  be  at  your  place  when  shop 
opens  to-morrow.  Paul,  dear  Paul,"  looking  at  him  with 
eyes  beaming  with  affection,  "you  don't  know  how  you 
please  me,  lad.  Be  a  sensible  fellow,  such  as  you 
are  at  this  moment,"  slapping  him  upon  the  back, 
"and  we'll  see  if  you  are  not  a  celebrated  man,  some 
time." 

I  took  my  pocket-handkerchief  from  under  my  pillow. 
I  could  not  help  it  —  the  tears  would  stand  in  my  eyes. 
Paul  seemed  affected.    I  saw  him  turn  bis  head  a^ay« 
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I  saw  him,  too,  steal  out  his  pocket-handkerchief 
ashamed  of  his  emotion  —  but  he  said  nothing. 

He  was  off  that  eyening  by  the  coach,  and  the 
house  seemed  the  lighter   and   brighter  when  h< 
gone. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

"'Twas  a  sweet  smile  —  so  fall  of  human  love, 
Of  gentle  tenderness  and  kindly  heart." 

W.  C.  Bennett. 

The  consequences  of  my  accident  were  such  that  I 
was  detained  at  Ashurst  some  time. 

I  sent  to  Mrs.  Tilley  and  gave  up  my  apartments  at 

the  King  Charles,  and  agreed  with  my  sweet  Mrs.  Lewis 

to  be  her  lodger  and  boarder  till  I  was  quite  well  again. 

I  was  not  sorry  for   the  necessity  of  this  pause  in 

my  vagrant,  objectless  life.     I  hsA  fallen  into  intimate 

communication  with  a  class  of  society  with  which  I  was 

little  acquainted,  and  hsul  become  intimate  with  two  or 

three  individuals  who  not,  only  engaged  my  esteem  by 

their  worth,   and  my  affection   by  their  kindness,   but 

amused  and  interested   me   by  the  simplicity  of  their 

habits,  and  the  interest  I  took  in  their  domestic  politics. 

When  I  was  able  to  leave  the  house,  I  strolled  about 

^th  my  arm  in  a  sling,  watching  the  goings  on  of  this 

Kttle    out-of-the-way   place.     I  visited  the  blacksmith's 

forge  almost  every  day.     There  is  a  fascination  to  me  in 

seeing  the  huge  bellows  play,  the  sudden  blazing  up  of 

the  transient  flame  —  in  watching  the  red-hot  horseshoe 

on  the  smithy  —  in  hearing  the  hammer  fall  and  seeing 
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the  bright  sparks  fly.  Then  the  blacksmith's  shop  is 
usually  the  rendezvous  and  club-house  of  the  village; 
where,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over,  or  even  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  when  horses  are  waiting  to  be  shod, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  squad  of  village  politicians,  in  their 
smock  frocks,  assembled,  discussing  the  news  of  the  hour, 
the  prospects  of  the  markets,  intermingled  with  plenty 
of  gossip  about  their  neighbours  —  a  commodity  of 
which  men,  I  observe,  are  quite  as  fond  as  their  wives. 
At  this  place  of  assembling  I  learned  a  good  deal 
more  of  himible  life,  its  wants,  its  aspirations,  and  its 
energies,  than  ever  I  had  done  before;  and  this  remark 
I  must  make  by  the  way:  I  was  never  tired  of  admiring 
the  plain,  unsophisticated  good  sense  of  these  labouring 
Englishmen.  "Whether  it  arose  from  their  wholesome, 
out-of-door  employments  —  whether  it  was  that  their 
brains  were  not  confused  and  bothered  with  the  meta- 
physical notions  of  our  day  —  more  plain,  straight-fo^ 
ward,  good  sense  —  more  of  that  good  sense,  which 
consists  in  men  understanding  what  they  are  about  — 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it  —  did  I  never 
meet  with,  than  I  heard  at  the  blacksmith's  forge-  of 
Ashurst.  I  don't  say,  as  the  false,  canting  flatterers  of 
the  common  people  are  wont  to  say,  that  these  men  were 
just  as  well  calculated  as  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  John  Hussell,  or  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  to  govern  a  nation, 
and  direct  the  complicated  Te\a\iona  oi  ^  -^0^^%  \sv3^  ^isfi. 
/  do  aMrm,  that  in  their  o^u  ciwKiVe  ^e^,  ^«svi  ^^S^kssb^, 
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saw  as  clearly,  worked  as  wisely,  and  judged  as  well,  as 
men  of  the  brightest  intellect  could  have  done.  In  their 
special  vocations,  they  were  as  apt  and  as  acute  as  the 
best  I  am  speaking  of  the  steady  and  well-behaved 
portion  of  the  community,  for  such  were  chiefly  those 
who  frequented  this  little  place  of  meeting.  The  disso- 
lute ones  sought  out  other  places  of  diversion,  the  low 
pot-houses,  for  instance,  where  they  muddled  away  their 
senses  with  drink,  and  destroyed  their  morals  with  pro- 
fligate conversation. 

How  often  have  I  thought  of  that  apt  and  beautiful 
illustration  of  society,  when  the  preacher,  looking  round 
him  upon  the  congregation  assembled  in  a  newly-opened 
village  church,  upon  that  day  consecrated  —  compared 
his  listeners  to  the  materials  of  the  newly-erected  build- 
-ing,  and  said  that  each  individual  man,  like  each  indi- 
vidual brick,  had  his  appointed  place  and  his  appointed 
use  —  that  in  the  soundness  and  perfection  of  its  less 
distinguished  parts,  lay  the  chief  strength'  and  stability 
of  the  building,  rather  than  in  the  lofty  arches  and  mas- 
sive pillars,  all  so  excellent  and  noble  in  their  way. 

He  bade  every  one  assist  to  build  up  the  temple  of 
society  —  in  other  words,  the  Church  of  God  —  by  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  his  proper  sphere  —  honourably 
and  well  —  whether  that  sphere  were  small  or  great. 

I  thought  this  better  sense  than  to  tell  men  that 
&ey  were  all  polished  arches   and  massive  "piWax^*,  asA 
entreatinsr  ihem  to  refuse  their  place  in  ttie  ^oX\a,  \i^- 
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cause  they  were  not  every  one  elevated  to  be  the  mam- 
stay  and  chief  ornament  of  the  edifice. 

Among  other  characters  with  whom  I  made  acquain- 
tance, I  was  introduced  in  due  time  to  Mrs.  Grant  I 
felt  anxious  to  judge  one  who  h«ui  reared  so  sweet  a 
child  £U3  Amy,  and  I  was  not  disappointed  in  her  —  but 
more  upon  that  subject  hereafter.  I  must  indulge  myself 
now  with  a  further  account  of  the  little  family  in  which 
I  was  domesticated. 

A  more  simple  and  frugal  manner  of  living  I  had 
never  seen. 

In  my  various  wanderings  I  had,  to  be  sure,  like  the 
beloved  Oliver  Goldsmith,  found  a  home  under  many  a 
humble  roof;  but  in  none  had  I  observed  the  domestic 
policy  carried  on  with  more  exact  frugality,  comfort 
being  at  the  same  time  consulted,  and  even  liberality 
practised  to  such  a  degree. 

Blessed  effects  of  economy  and  order  —  of  woman's 
nice  perceptive  taste  and  unremitting  industry.  "I  study 
the  sesthetics  of  bread  and  butter,"  said  the  best  wife 
and  mother  I  ever  knew,  one  day. 

Pretty,  delicate,  lively,  ever  active  Mrs.  Lewis! 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  word,  she  was  equally 
alive  to  the  thing. 

That  first  element  of  comfort  and  beauty  in  small 
households,  cleanliness  and  precise  arrangement,  was 
carried  out  by  her  with  almost  a  Dutch  scrupulousness. 

^^There  was  not  room  in  het  liUle  cabin,**  she  used 
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to  Bay,  laoghingly,  "for  dost;  and  if  things  were  not  all 
in  their  place,  where  wtis  she  to  find  room  for  them, 
Tioless  they  encroached  upon  their  neighhonrs?  So  I 
keep  eyeryhody  under  good  discipline,  yon  see.  That 
is  one  adyantage  of  these  nutshells  —  one  must  he  a 
careM  housewife,  or  one  cannot  ^find  room  to  turn  one- 
self:'' 

It  had  not  required  any  great  outlay  of  capital  to 
finnish  such  a  little  place,  and  that  necessity  had  heen 
rendered  still  less  hy  the  choice  of  the  materials  — 
dunity  curtains  and  rosh-hottomed  chairs,  and  green 
baize  coverings  for  floors,  and  deal  painted  tahles  and 
chests  of  drawers;  hut  the  colours  so  well  chosen,  the 
draperies  so  prettily  hung,  all  that  did  not  cost  money, 
so  well  done,  that  the  effect  was  most  cheerful  and 
pleasing. 

It  was  by  attempting  nothing  ahoye  the  sphere  of 
life  to  which  they  belonged,  but  by  studying  to  fiU  up 
that  little  outline  as  completely  and  gracefully  as  was 
possible,  that  the  harmony  was  produced  which  was  to 
me  so  agreeable. 

"We  were  forced  to  be  excessively  stingy,"  Mrs. 
lewis  told  me,  in  one  of  our  many  conversations  (for 
we  soon  became  quite  intimate  and  confidential  friends). 
I  have  one  social  art,  if  I  have  no  other,  that  of  winning 
upon  ihe  confidence  of  those  I  frequent. 

"We  were  obliged  to  be  excessively  sparing,*'  said 
she,  "when  we  £iBt  set  out  in  the  world;  for  you  cannot 


/ 
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conceive  how  little  we  had  to  begin  upon.  Our  litde 
savings,  and  fifty  pounds  besides,  which  was  my  own 
—  being  my  share  of  my  poor  ruined  father's  property, 
after  everybody  was  paid  —  was  all " 

After  a  short  pause,  which  I  spent  in  admiring  this 
humble  wisdom  and  self-denial,  and  reflecting  upon  how 
little  is  necessary  to  make  two  loving  and  prudent  young 
people  happy,  Mrs.  Lewis  went  on  — 

"It  would  have  been  vain  we  well  knew,  even  if  we 
had  been  willing,  which  we  were  not,  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Strickland  for  assistance.     It  was  a  rule  from  which  he 
never  deviated,  to  make  all  the  young  men  he  helped 
forwards  clearly  to  understand,  that  having  given  them 
an  education,   and  once  started  them  in  life,  they  were 
not  to  expect  from  him  one   farthing   more,    however 
pressing  the  necessity  might  be.     It  would  hamper  him 
in  all  his  plans  and  proceedings,  he  said,  if  after  having 
done  much  for  a  lad,  it  was  to  be  urged  as  a  reason  for 
doing  more.     Besides,  in  his  odd  way,  he  used  to  add, 
'I  know  you  all  very  well  for  a  pack  of  lazy  rascals; 
and  if  you  had  the  faintest  hope  of  being  able  to  fall 
back  upon  me,  you  would  never  learn  to  shift  for  yoiu> 
selves.'     He  was  right,  I  dare  say;  but,  right  or  wrong, 
he  held,    and  stiLl  holds,    unchangeably  to  this  point. 
And  as  for  my  husband,  he  thought  him  so  right,  and  he 
felt  so  deeply  grateful  for  what  he  had  already  done, 
that  I  believe  if  he  wanted  a  -moT^^  qI  Xst^-svSL  Xa  ^^^'^ 
-Aim  irojm  starving,   he  woTjld.  Ymk^^^  \^%%^^  ^^"Oi.  ^^^^  \ 
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oor  for  it,  and  died  of  hunger  if  no  one  would  relieve 
im,  rather  than  have  [made  application  to  Mr.  Strick- 
ffld.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him  —  a  debt  due 
0  gratitude  he  considered  it  —  not  to  inflict  upon  so 
;enerous  a  benefactor  the  pain  of  a  refusal. 

"I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Strickland  said  to  our  maiv 
iage.  Most  people  called  it  dreadfully  imprudent.  All 
)iir  Mends  and  acquaintances  were  very  angry;  but  we 
were  both  alone  iu  the  world  —  we  loved  each  other, 
we  felt  that  we  together  could  brave  everything;  and 
besides,  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  a  young  medical 
[Practitioner  to  be  a  married  man.  This  idea  reconciled 
ny  conscience  to  what  I  was  longing  in  my  heart  to  do, 
—  begin  the  world  and  struggle  and  work  for  him. 
Tou  see,  sir,  Walter  is  not  a  robust  young  man;  he  is, 
•n  the  contrary,  extremely  delicate  —  he  wants  a  vast 
leal  of  care  —  he  cannot  rough  it  as  many  a  young 
Qigeon  does  and  can.  His  heart  is  as  soft  and  tender 
8  his  abilities  are  high  and  fine.  He  wants  a  friend  — 
woman  friend  —  when  he  comes  home  worn  out  with 
itigue,  his  heart  perhaps  bleediug  for  necessities  that 
e  cannot  relieve,  or 'suffering  that  he  cannot  ease  .... 
ierced  to  the  very  soul  by  all  the  suffering  and  sorrow 
e  is  obliged  to  witness,  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  be 
)liged  to  seek  for  recreation  in  the  society  of  a  few 
Uy  men  friends  —  They  would  laugh  at  him,  most 
vbably,  for  not  haying  long  ago  hardened  \ima^ 
inst  the  eufferinga  be  has  to  witness  in  t\vft   co\3CK»^ 
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of  his  profession,  as  good  surgeons  ought  to  do,  sa] 
they." 

"They  say  very  wrong." 

"I  think  so,  sir;  and  it  does  my  heart  good  to  heai 
you  express  that  opinion.  Nothing  is,  I  believe,  such  e 
real  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  a  patient  as  tender 
ness  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  his  medical  man;  bui 
it  does  not  do  for  such  a  man  —  a  man  with  a  feelinf 
heart  —  after  he  has  been  sympathising  with  anguisl 
and  sorrow,  to  come  home  to  a  dull,  lonely  lodging  — 
his  spirits  can't  stand  it  —  he  wants  refreshment  — 
sympathy  in  his  turn.  The  spirits  of  men  like  Walte; 
are  usually  more  delicate  than  those  of  other  people;  ij 
short,  such  a  one  wants  a  wife,  and  l^e  best  he  can  la] 
his  hands  on.  I  am  not  equal  to  my  husband  in  an] 
respect;  I  wish,  for  his  sake,  I  were  a  thousand,  thou 
sand  times  better  than  I  am;  but  I  love  him,  I  ham 
been  used  to  work,  and  accustomed  to  do  without  things 
and  so,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  I  should  suit  hin 
pretty  well." 

"I  should  think  so.  You  are  the  very  pearl  of  wives 
If  all  women  were  like  you,  we  should  none  of  us  be 
bachelors,  as  old  Job  says." 

She  laughed,  and  said  — 

"You  would  spoil  me  if  you  could,  I  see,  and  s( 

would  Job  too,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  spoilt.    I  knoi« 

well  enough  how  many  things  are  wanting  to  make  m( 

jsaeh  a  wife  as  Walter  Lewis  desetv^a,  Wt  I  am  onlj 
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lie  more  grateful  to  him  for  being  content  with  his 
bargain." 

"Go  on;  you  were  telling  me  how  you  set  about 
fiirmshing  your  house." 

"Oh,  sir!  it  would  make  you  laugh  to  hear  how  we 
did  consult,  and  calculate,  and  plan;  how  we  saved  here, 
and  saved  there,  to  squeeze  the  little  plenishing  out  of 
our  means.  "We  were  forced  to  seek  for  a  small  loan  of 
money  to  purchase  surgical  instruments  and  a  proper 
store  of  really  good  medicines,  and  that  money  Walter 
did  not  object  to  borrow.  He  considered  it  as  capital 
feirly  expended  upon  his  stock  in  trade.  He  borrowed 
^t  without  scruple,  insuring  his  life  for  the  sum  till  it 
vas  paid;  it  is  all  paid  now." 

And  her  face  beamed  with  honest  pride  and  joy. 

"I  observe  you  have  no  assistant  in  the  surgery;  you 
do  all  the  business  there  yourself?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do;  it  would  be  a  great  expense  to 
get  any  one  else  to  do  it.  It  is  very  wrong  to  trust  such 
things  to  an  ignorant  boy;  a  young  man  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  well  educated,  he 
therefore  requires  and  deserves  a  good  salary.  Even  an 
ignorant  boy  eats  meat,  and  we  have  not  an  ounce  more 
than  we  like  to  eat  ourselves,  for  you  know  we  are  both 
rather  gourmands  —  but  then  we  really  do  work  hard. 
J^atore  must  be  supported,  you  know." 

"And  very  good  everything  is." 

"I  should  be  ashamed  oi  myself  if  it  were  not.    It 
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is  a  disgrace  to' a  wife,  whoever  she  be,  if  she  does  not 
give  her  husband  a  good  dinner." 

"I  can't  think  how  you  manage  it." 

"Oh,  it  only  requires  care  and  pains,  and  a  little 
experience  added  to  that.  Experience  is  no  bad  thing 
anywhere.  My  mother  was  an  excellent  manager,  and 
from  quite  a  child  she  used  to  bring  me  up  to  assist  her 
and  attend  to  such  matters.  She  said  a  woman's  gloiy 
was  in  her  householding.  She  taught  me  all  sorts  of 
things.  The  delicate  Httle  dishes  she  used  to  make  for 
my  poor  father  when  he  was  ill  and  anxious,  and  had 
little  or  no  appetite  —  they  would  have  tempted  Apidus 
—  is  not  that  his  name  in  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead?  —  Dear,  good,  wise  mother,  how  much  I  owe  to 
her!" 

"Then  you  did  not  sit  playing  the  piano,  and  learn- 
ing  French  all  day?" 

"Not  I.  My  mother,  before  we  were  so  badly  off, 
taught  me  some  accomplishments  at  spare  times  —  she 
said  it  was  well  for  a  woman  to  have  them;  but  when 
my  father  fell  into  difficulties  and  became  so  poor  and 
iU,  they  fell  into  neglect,  ...  and  it  does  not  matter. 
I  do  not  want  them  now,  I  am  too  busy  to  practise  my 
music,"  laughing;  "and  when  "Walter  comes  home,  he  is 
too  tired  to  feel  much  inclination  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  get  books  —  books  are  so  cheap  now,  everybody 
who  will  can  get  them.  'Wl[ieTi  "s^e  ^^jkst^  ^oas^a  l^sst  v^^  \a 
-ttfceflf  better  to  lie  on  the  Bo£a  I^^3fl^,  «sia.  \ft\sfe  -c^s^ 
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,  than  anything  else  —  I  so  like  to  do  it  —  it  keeps 
is  mind  up  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  it 
nproyes  mine.     It  makes  me  a  more  £t  companion  for 
man  like  him." 

"But  how  do  you  manage  about  making  up  tiie  pre- 
mptions?*' 

"Why,  sir,  one  thing  I  foi^ot  to  tell  you,  which  I 
bve  to  thank  my  dear  mother  for  —  she  would  have 
me  taught  a  little  Latin.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman, 
Uid  had  taken  a  vast  deal  of  pains  with  her,  and  she 
mew  Latin.  She  said  it  was  the  universal  language, 
ind  she  had  found  it  very  useful,  and  that  perhaps  I 
night  some  time  or  other  do  the  same,  and  experience 
las  proved  the  truth  of  what  she  said.  She  taught  me 
t  spare  moments,  and  I  was  rather  a  good  child,  and 
oved  my  book,  so  with  a  little  instruction  from  Mr.  Lewis, 
'.  can  make  up  prescriptions  very  well." 

"And  your  boy  —  what  a  promisii^,  interesting 
ihild  he  is.** 

Her  whole  countenance  lighted  up,  as  it  ever  did,  if 
)ut  the  name  of  her  child  were  mentioned. 

"Ah,  sir,  is  he  not?  Is  he  not  a  dangerously  nice 
ihild?  We  must  not  let  him  become  an  idol  and  a 
nare." 

"I  don't  enter  into  these  refinements,  for  my  part. 
'.  hold  that  no  woman  can  love  her  child  too  lOvvfiV,  isst, 
'  spj^  of  the  fma  they  make  about  motlier-lo^^,  l\aiQ^ 

ie  Bose  of  Ashurst,  I,  -« r\ 
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hundreds  of  women  that  love  their  children  a  great  deal 
too  little,  for  one  that  loves  them  too  much." 

"Ah,  sir,  you  don't  know  the  mother's  heart,  then! — 
the  worth  of  it,  or  the  naughtiness  of  it  —  the  love,  and 
the  self-devotion,  and  the  self-sacrifice  —  or  the  pride, 
the  envy,  the  jealousy,  the  ambition,  the  temptation  to 
despise  every  other  consideration,  when  opposed  to  the 
interests  and  the  advancement  of  a  child." 

"Well,  there  is  little  fear  of  you,  I  think,  being 
either  unjust  or  otherwise.  You  will  be  content  to  see 
your  boy  worthy  and  happy.  You  will  not  desire  for 
him  a  sphere  above  the  one  he  is  bom  to.'' 

"Shall  I  not?  Ah,  sir!  you  think  too  well,  or  not  , 
well  enough  of  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  parent's 
ambition  for  a  child  was  not  right.  I  think  all  parents 
ought  to  be  ambitious  for  their  children  = —  all  good 
parents  are.  It  is  natural,  whatever  one  is  oneself,  to 
wish  a  child  to  advance  upon  it.  God  has  implanted  that 
desire  in  every  loving  parent's  heart.  We  wish  to  see 
our  children  wiser,  better,  happier,  richer,  greater  than 
we  are  ourselves.  But  that  very  ambition  may  become 
a  snare  when  we  desire  this  so  passionately,  as  Walter 
and  I  do  for  this  boy.  To  see  him  a  distinguished  man 
of  science  —  a  great  and  celebrated  physician  —  oh, 
sir!  I  think  we  would  live  on  dry  bread,  and  clothe 
ounselvea  in  rags,  to  secure  it." 

^^A  very  honourable  ambi\aLOiL\  \  cijoaJ^  ^Tk^^l:^  sym- 
patbise  with  it." 
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"It  would  not  have  been  so  vehement,  I  hope  and 
believe,  if  we  had  not  both  thought  that  we  discovered 
ia  this  child,  young  as  he  is,  the  promise  of  very  superior 
abilities  —  we  think  he  gives  earnest  of  quite  a  singular 
genius  for  that  walk  in  life.  I  don*t  know . . ,%  but  my 
husband  says  he  cannot  help  fancying  that  Sydenham^ 
or  Boerhaave,  or  Decandolle,  or  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or 
Faraday,  or  Sir  John  Hunter,  or  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
must,  when  they  were  little  children,  have  been  some- 
thing like  our  boy.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  child  is 
fiither  to  the  man,  and  that  the  germ  of  future  excellence 
is  very  early  to  be  discerned." 

"Men  differ  about  this.  Examples  are  found  both 
"Ways,  —  Sheridan,  for  instance.  But  I  suspect  that  a 
boy,  because  he  is  slow  at  his  book,  may  be  condemned 
as  a  stupid  dunce,  when  a  finer  perception  would  dis- 
cover the  germs,  as  you  call  them,  of  future  superiority 
under  this  very  disheartening  outeide.'' 

"Do  you  think  we  are  right  in  believing  our  little 
boy  to  be  naturally  clever?" 

"I  believe  you  are  very  right,  but  I  would  not  have 
you  trust  too  much  to  natural  genius.  To  attain  superior 
excellence  in  the  pursuits  you  mention,  a  good  education 
is,  now-a-days,  almost  indispensable.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  learnt  —  such  an  immense  progress  has  been  made, 
that  an  intelligent  and  original  mind  may  be  wasting  \\s^ 
sirengtb  and  ingenuity  to  no  purpose,  making  fldacio^jenfe^ 
earthings  new  to  himself,  for  want  of  being  aeqaamVe^L 

10* 
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with  what  has  already  been  done,  though  known  to  the 
world  in  general" 

"Ah,  sir,  that's  just  it!  My  husband  prizes  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  really  good  education  for  his  boy,  aboye 
every  other  earthly  possession.'* 

"And  he  begins  by  sending  him  to  the  common  Til- 
lage school?  Why  do  you  not  keep  him  at  home,  and 
teach  him  yourselves,  rather?" 

"Because  he  is  too  young,  and  we  have  not  time. 
He  is  too  young  to  be  left  to  learn  lessons  by  himself; 
his  father's  time  is  never  at  his  own  disposal,  mine  con- 
stantly exposed  to  interruptions.  The  child  might  learn 
a  little  quicker,  and  a  little  more,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages if  taught  by  ourselves,  perhaps,  but  he  would 
not  acquire  the  invaluable  habit  of  regular  systematic 
occupation  at  certain  fixed  hours  —  the  habit  of  doing 
what  is  to  be  done  when  the  hour  appointed  strikes,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  dispensed  with* 
At  his  age,  at  any  age,  we  think  habits  of  still  more 
value  than  acquirements.  Moreover,  he  is  an  only  child, 
and  he  is  a  very  sensitive,  original,  and  exceptional 
child;  it  is  wholesome  for  him  to  live  with  his  fellows, 
to  learn  not  to  hold  himself  above  l^em  —  to  be  enlisted 
into  the  common  fellowship  of  his  kind  from  a  baby,  if 
he  is  to  work  among  them  afterwards  as  a  marked  and 
distingmBhed  man." 

'^Wby,  how  right  you  ate  m  ^csva  ^«:^  ^i  *OKfi^Ea^^ 
but  how  long  is  this  sort  oi  e^xxG^^ono.  ^ft^a^^^'* 
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"I^ot  very  long,  and  that  is  what  makes  us  so  miserly. 

e  want  to  lay  by  a  little  sum  of  money  before  that 

me  comes,  for,  after  it  arrives,  we  shall  have  so  much 

Iditional  expense  to  provide  for,  that  we  are  not  likely 

be  able  to  spare  anything  to  speak  of.     "We  want  to 

ive  a  small  sum  in  store  beforehand  to  meet  inevitable 

icidents,  so  that  when  once  launched,  Fabian's  educa- 

m  may  not  be  quite  dependent  on  his  father's  length 

life.     It  would  be  cruel,  my  husband  says,  to  begin  a 

urse  which  would  lift  him  above  the  ordinary  career, 

id  then  not  be  able  to  finish  it.     That  might  engender 

idless    mortifications    and   discontents.      He   might   be 

ippy  in  the  place  his  father  occupies,    if  he  never 

Eumed  to  anticipate  a  higher;  but  it  would  be,  he  will 

y,  'As  if  I  were  to  be  obliged  to  dig  and  to  delve  like 

Y  good  father,'  if  after  haying  given  him  an  education 

ch  as  we  propose,  he  were  obliged  to  sink  back  and 

end  his  life  in  a  little  obscure  village  like  this." 

"And  so  you  are  become  very  miserly?" 

"Indeed  are  we.     I  carry  my  sovereigns  to  the  bank 

Marston-in-the-Marsh,  and  in  due  time  make  my  in- 

stments  with  a  joy  that  really  one  ought  almost  to  be 

bamed  of." 


To  return  to  my  Eose  of  Ashurst  and  her  little  Mend. 
e  two  children  seemed  to  be  inseparable.  —  TVevt 
>  for  each  other  appeared  to  be  strengtheu^i  \>T  V«t- 
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xaony  of  taste  and  opposition  of  character.     But  what  ]^ 
seemed  curious  was,  that  evidently  the  little  girl  was    , , 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  two,    the   enterprising  leader, 
guide,    and  guardian  of  the  other,    and   still  cleverer 
child.     She  was  the  foremost  in  every  enterprise,  yet 
the  most  watchful  and  prudent  in  every  difficulty,  and 
perhaps  the  bravest  in  danger;    though  in  any  pressing 
moment  of  sudden  terror,    I  have  sometimes  seen  the 
character  of  the  embryo  man  flash  out,  and  that  of  the 
coward  woman  reveal  itself.      At  such  times,    Fabian 
would  at  once  become  heroic,  daring,  and  brave,  whilst    ^ 
poor  little  Amy  would  run  screaming  away. 

Amy  was  not  only  the  guide  of  his  life,  but  Fabian's 
careful  instructress  in  letters  too. 

,h'^^  Being  so  much  older,  her  progress  in  learning  was 
far  beyond  his,   and  she  was  unremitting  with  the  pains 
she  took  in  helping  him  forward  in  his  lessons.     At  this 
task  she  laboured  indefatigably.     She  laughed  at  him 
when  slow,  and  she  scolded  him  when  idle  or  inatten- 
tive; but  under  all  this  assumption  of  authority,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  a  deep-seated  sentiment  of  thei  most    ' 
ardent  admiration  —  a  feeling  almost  approaching  to 
adoration  —  was  concealed.     She  looked  upon  him,  it 
was  evident,  as  a  something  far  more  precious  than  her- 
self.    In  her  value  for  him,   all  self-love  was  absorbed. 
It  was  such  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  this  pair  of  children, 
that  I  was  never  tired  of  it.    ^\ve  B^fe^m^^  \ft  T^-sgefi^XMSs 
aud  to  expect  every  one  eke  to  xe^x^  '^cmel  ^  ^  ^<3c^^ 
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iing  above  measure,  rare  and  valuable,  as  one  to  whose 
evelopment  and  improvement  it  was  hers  and  every 
He's  business  to  minister  in  every  possible  way.  She 
bought  herseK  a  mere  nothing,  in  comparison  with  him, 
18  if  she  was  bom  but  to  help  and  take  care  of  him. 
bd  was  it  not  pretty  to  see  how  the  little  embryo 
voman  —  the  Eve  in  her  first  innocence,  made  herself 
the  slave,  whilst  she  affected  to  be  the  tyrant  of  the  in- 
'aat  Adam. 

How  often  have  I  come  unperceived  upon  them, 
itting  together  on  one  of  the  high  banks  of  that  shady 
ine,  of  which  they  were  both  so  fond  —  a  bank  of 
loss  inlaid  with  violets  and  wHd  strawberry  flowers  — 
rouching  side  by  side,  upon  one  mossy  cushion,  like 
hakespeare's  two  cherries,  divided,  but  not  parted.  Amy's 
ttle  round  arm  thrown  around  his  alabaster  shoulders; 
book  between  them,  her  little  finger  pointing  to  the 
ords,  whilst  he  was  murmuring  his  lesson.  The  still- 
38S  interrupted  by  many  a  merry,  ringing  laugh,  and 
any  a  "Oh,  you  foolish  boy!"  "Oh,  you  stupid  little 
)y!"  when  he  blundered. 

At  other  times,  her  hat  fallen  ojff,  she  would  be 
^g  after  him  in  fiill  chase  of  some  insect,  or 
rambling  through  the  bushes  to  track  some  bird  to  its 
ist     Every   object  in  nature  seemed  to  be  a  source 

investigation   and   delight,   nothing   came   amiss    to 

?2ZZ. 

One  day  I  caught  tbem  tenderly  aTOsms  ft  "fiwa 
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Wounded  frog  that  they  had  picked  up;  at  another  time 
they  were  amusing  themselves  with  a  snake.  I  was  i 
afraid  of  vipers,  but  my  little  friends  were  far  too  good 
naturalists  to  run  any  risk  of  this  sort,  and  pointed  tri- 
umphantly to  the  golden  spot  upon  the  side  of  the 
reptile's  head,  as  a  warrant  that  he  was  harmless. 

They  were  two  little  angels,  and  the  whole  village 
seemed  to  be  of  that  opinion.  They  were  looked  up  to 
and  loved  by  every  one.  They  were  regarded  as  some- 
thing more  sacred,  more  holy,  more  blessed  than  other 
children;  as  the  cherubim,  the  messengers  of  the 
Almighty.  Their  innocence,  their  quickness,  their  sweet- 
ness, and  their  beauty  were  so  great. 

They  were  the  kindest,  most  pitying  little  things  you 
ever  saw.  I  told  you  I  found  them  engaged  one  day 
carefully  binding  up  the  wounds  of  a  poor  crushed  firog 
they  had  found  in  the  lane,  —  little  untaught  Samari- 
tans! They  carefully  carried  it  home,  placed  it  where  it 
would  be  comfortable  and  safe,  and  endeavoured  io 
supply  it  with  food.  They  did  not  succeed  in  curing  it, 
I  fear. 

Once  I  found  them  crying  over  the  woes   of  the 

ugliest  dog  you  ever  set  your  eyes  upon,  who  was  the 

contempt    and    aversion    of    tiie    whole    village,  —  a 

miserable,  half-starved,  worn-out  cur.     An  unlucky  boy 

Jbad  thrown  a  stone  at  it,  aii^  \ytoVeTi  ^^  «siafiL^^\^^ 

^Im^  waa  crying  bitterly,  \K)\k  elwl^eii  ^«t^  ^tA^ss^^^ 
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all  their  little  strength  to  help  it  along,  that 
ight  bq  set  by  Mamma  Lewis. 
}he  was  mamma  to  both. 

Lewis  set  the  limb,  with  all  the  gravity  and 

of  an  accomplished  surgeon,  and  bound  it  up 
inen  compress  neatly  and  well,  and  then  the 
3s  were  content.  Amy  kissed  the  dog  through 
-dried  tears,  and  with  a  respect  and  gratitude 
.  so  young  a  child,  kissed  that  hand  of  Manmia 
)o,  which  had  set  the  leg  so  well. 
j1  I  shall  weary  you  with  my  relations;  but  I 
lard  to  tear  myself  from  the  contemplation  of  so 
aocent  happiness;   though,  however,  I  promised 

a  little  of  Mrs.  Grant,  and  having  done  so, 
leed  with  my  story. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

**  Too  knew  her  window,  that  the  jessamine 
And  honeysuckle  hung  with  draperies  rare, 
By  the  brown  sparrows  on  the  garden  trees 
That  hoppM  and  twittered." 

New  Griselda  —  W.  C.  Bennett. 

Holding  little  Amy  by  the  hand,  she,  jumping  for 
joy,  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Lewis  with  her  little  son, 
I  proceeded  to  make  my  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Grant. 

Mrs.  Grant  was  quite  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
village.  She  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  —  an  officer, 
however,  that  had  risen  from  the  ranks  —  but  she  was 
considered  as  occupying  the  highest  place  in  the  humble 
society  of  which  she  formed  a  part,  and  the  consideration 
she  met  with,  had  given  to  her  manners  and  appear- 
ance a  dignity  which  others  acquire  in  grand  assembHes 
and  in  courts. 

Her  house,  as  I  said  before,  stood  somewhat  apart 
from  the  village,  in  a  little  bosquet  of  trees.  There 
were  two  or  three  giant  elms  upon  the  little  property, 
and  two  or  three  magnificent  old  bushy  hawthorns, 
which  last,  when  the  white  May  was  out,  were  the  ad- 
miration  of  everybody. 

We .  entered  the  BmaUL  doToaaxi  \s^  ^  iwi^^  ^^^"^  ^ei^> 
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iiich  admitted  us  to  what  might  be  called  the  approach 

-  for  it  was  wide  enough  to  allow  a  carriage  to  enter, 
lien,  by  rare  accident,  a  carriage  wanted  to  do  so  — 
d  it  was  often  turned  to  use  by  Mrs.  Grant's  little 
rt,  for  she  was,  as  I  found  afterwards,  a  small  farmer 

well  as  a  small  gentlewoman,  enjoying  a  small  pen- 
in,  as  a  small  officer's  widow. 

After  gomg  a  few  yards  up  the  approach,  a  little 
rf  path  led  us  through  a  screen  of  laurels  into  a  garden 

all  the  pride  of  early  summer,  and  of  those  plants 
idently  the  glory  of  gardens,  now  in  general  set  aside 

-  or  treated  with  little  of  that  minute  attention  which 
nstituted  them,  as  we  may  say,  the  triumphs  of  the 
)ral  art.  I  cannot  quite  abandon  the  hope  of  seeing 
is.  Dutch  taste  in  gardening  reyiTed  again,  and  that  I 
iy  live  to  see  tulips,  ranunculuses,  anemones,  and 
riculas,  restored  to  their  proper  place  in  their  own 
rely  sphere. 

This  small  garden,  framed  in  accurately  cut  laurel 
dges,  and  running  in  a  simple  parallelogram  to  the 
id,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  little  field,  was 
d  out  in  the  old-fashioned  taste,  a  diminutiye  of  the 
md  style  which  prevailed  in  France  in  the  days  of 
uis  Quinze,  when  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  so  far  as 
sertain  form  of  the  beautiful  went,  nothing  was  left  to 
desired. 

It  was  kept  with  the  utmost  neatness,  aai'^^^skr 
^ted  with  narrow  gravel   walks,    edged  mV'ti  V-mo. 
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box,  and  the  centre  walk  wider,  so  as  comfortably  to 
allow  of  three  people  walking  abreast. 

At   this   time  of  the  year  this  garden  was  in  its 
highest  beauty. 

There  were  bushes  of  honeysuckles  covered  with 
flowers  perfuming  the  air.  There  were  majestic  crown 
imperials  rising  in  all  their  dignity;  scarlet  and  yellow 
tumcap  lilies  bedropped  with  dew;  the  unrivalled  day 
lily,  large  thick  white  and  yellow  stocks,  as  big  as  roses, 
and  early  roses  themselves  just  peeping  from  their  buds. 
These  flowers  shone  gorgeously  in  the  borders  on  each 
side  of  the  walk,  whilst  the  small  beds  were  devoted  to 
the  choicer  specimens  —  the  tulips,  ranunculuses,  and 
anemones.  You  never  saw  such  beds  of  flowers  —  you 
never  did.  Such  flowers  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  now, 
except  we  find  them  depicted  in  all  their  pouting 
magnificence  in  old  pictures,  or  upon  old  chintzes,  or 
old  china. 

The  flaunting  tulip,  that  most  proud  and  beautiful 

flower,    which   has  served  to  illustrate  many  a  moral 

maxim,  is  now  no  more  to  be  seen,   except,  perchance, 

tinder  a  screen  in  a  nurseryman's  show  in  the  King's 

Boad,  mocking  us  with  the  vision  of  what  form,  and 

colour,  and  texture  can  be,  as  displayed  under  a  shed  of 

mats,  and  surrounded  with  aU  the  disenchanting  evidences 

of  vegetable  commerce.     The  fall  rose  of  the  ranunculus 

bending  its  stem  with  ita  "dch.  "\ie«:Tflie,^"^,  ^^  ^s^<5ssK>Ss. 

anemone,   with  its  cotrntleaa  taaa^Aa  Qi  «ai^V"K^^  ^- 
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in  that  finely-tinted  cup,  the  hyacinths  with  their 

jdds  of  hells  —  these  things,  once  forming  the  pride, 

^e,  the  interest  of  many  an  innocent,  secluded  life, 

^  yanished  with  the  simplicity  of  antique  manners. 

aught  I   know,    they   may  still  be  found  in  the 

Mificent  parterres  of  the  wealthy,  though  I  do  not 

lllect   haying   seen   them   there;    but  where  I  miss 

jm,  is  in  the  humble  gardens  of  the  yillage,  or  amoug 

I  inhabitants  of  the  small  town,  where  the  cultiyation 

'these  choice  bulbs  and  roots  was  in  itself  a  form  of 

oiltiyation  to  the  cultiyators. 

Mrs.  Grant's  house  was  a  specimen,  upon  a  small 
icale,  of  those  black  and  white  houses,  with  pointed 
gables,  casement  windows,  and  story  oyerhanging  story 
widening  as  they  rise,  which  still  remain  scattered  about 
Elngland. 

The  one  before  us,  though  so  small,  was  a  yery  beau- 
tiful q>ecimen  of  the  style.  It  was  adorned  with  cornices, 
md  crosses,  and  rosettes,  and  scrolls,  in  the  black  wood 
md  white  plaster,  and  with  a  point  elaborately  caryed  at 
he  summit  of  each  gable.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  terms 
»y  which  to  describe  this  species  of  architecture,  seen  to 
ach  perfection  at  Kouen  —  but  the  effect  is  yery  rich 
nd  yenerable.  The  front  of  this  one  looked  to  the 
arden.  It  consisted  of  only  two  gables,  joined  below  in 
n  acute  angle;  an  old-fe^hioned  porch  was  oyer  the  door, 
'iHb  low  casement  windows  upon  each  side  oi  it,  ^W 
va  of  the  same  description  appeared  abo^e,  «jA  o^ 
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adorned  each  of  the  gables,  their  frames  somewhat  richly 
carved,  and  there  was  a  small  centre  one  over  the  porch 
in  which  was  a  good  deal  of  coloured  glass.  A  narrow 
border  ran  round  the  house,  and  various  small  flowering 
plants  were  to  be  seen  trained  against  the  walls. 

It  was  rich  —  it  was  lowly  —  it  was  antique  —  it 
was  grave  —  it  was  peaceful  —  it  was  enchanting! 

The  casement  windows  stood  open.  Bees,  whose 
hives  stood  upon  a  bee-bench  imder  a  laburnum  tree  in 
full  flower,  were  buzzing  about,  revelUng  in  the  rich 
affluence  of  sweets;  busily  creeping  in  and  out  of  the 
pendant  bells  or  blossoms,  winging  away  their  flight  laden 
with  their  golden  treasures.  The  sun  shone  bright  and 
glad;  little  birds  were  peeping  about  from  among  the 
bushes,  whilst  a.  bullfinch  in  a  bright  brass  cage  hanging 
out  of  one  of  the  open  windows,  was  whistling  away, 
with  all  the  might  of  his  little  musical  soul. 

It  was  a  miniature  picture;  but  never  was  miniature 
more  lovely. 

The  cheerful  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel  was  heard 
through  one  of  the  windows. 

"That's  grandmamma,"  said  Amy.     "Don't  you  see 
her?'' 

And  without  allowing  me  to  linger  in  this  delicious 
little  garden,  she  dragged  me  forward  to  the  porch,  and 
enteiing  a  narrow  lobby,  opened  a  door  leading  into  the 
pretty-  little  apartment,  in  wbic\i,  \xmmi%>ast  ^V^iS^,*^^ 
venerablo  old  lady  sat. 
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She  appeared  to  be  of  very  advanced  age.  Her  hair, 
white  as  snow,  was  rolled  over  above  her  forehead,  and 
her  pale,  delicate,  wrinkled  countenance  was  enclosed  in 
a  widow's  cap  —  a  widow's  cap  of  forty  years.  She 
vas  dressed  in  a  black  dress  of  widow's  silk,  relieved 
by  a  good  deal  of  white  about  the  throat  and  bosom,  and 
joining  with  the  cap  below  the  chin,  so  that  nothing  but 
the  pure  outline  of  the  ancient  face,  and  the  white  veiny, 
well-formed,  but  withered  hands,  issuing  from  the  snow- 
white  lawn  at  the  wrist,  were  visible. 

As  she  rose  from  her  wheel  to  greet  me,  leaning 
upon  a  long  ebony  staff,  headed  with  white  ivory,  it  was 
evident  that  her  figure  must  once  have  been  tall  and 
magnificent.  It  was  now  bowed  down  with  the  weight 
of  years;  yet  in  a  manner  that  told  of  former  strength 
rather  than  of  present  infirmity  —  of  the  strength  that 
had  resisted  time  —  reminding  one  of  what  was  left, 
rather  than  of  what  had  been  taken  away. 

It  was  old  age  —  but  it  was  not  the  decay  produced 
by  the  maladies  incident  to  old  age.  No  trembling  of 
the  limbs,  no  uncertain  motion  of  the  head,  no  querulous 
Hp,  no  glazed  eye.  She  stooped,  like  the  strong  man 
nnder  a  weight  —  so  she  bowed  beneath  the  hand  of 
time.  Her  lip  was  thin  and  wasted,  but  it  was  cheerful- 
tempered  and  sweet.  Her  eye  had  lost  the  bright  flashes 
of  its  youthful  glory,  hut  it  was  piercing,  steady,  asi'i 
ygbt     The  majesty  reaulting  from  a  long  ^eWr^^eck. 
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life  was  there  —  the  hoary  head  was  as  a  crown  of 
glory. 

She  rose,  as  I  said,  and  saluted  me  with  dignity  and 
benevolence  mingled.  Her  years  were  her  dignity.  She 
looked  upon  me,  a  man  of  thirty,  with  the  benignity 
with  which  I  might  have  regarded  Amy.  Prom  the  high 
tower  of  her  great  old  age,  she  looked  down  upon  the 
young  man  kindly. 

It  gave  me  quite  a  pleasant  feeling  of  renewed  youth 
to  be  regarded  so;  and  I  am  sure  I  felt  inclined  to  return 
her  benignity  with  at  least  an  equal  portion  of  reverence. 

Amy  led  me  forward  by  the  hand. 

"Here's  Mr.  Yemon!  Here's  the  gentleman,  grandma*, 
thaf  s  been  so  kind  to  Fabian  and  me." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  It  is  very  good  of  you 
to  walk  up  to  visit  an  old-  woman.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  kindness  to  my 
dear  little  Amy." 

"Oh,  please  don't  put  it  in  that  way;  I  love  Amy  for 
her  own  sake,"  I  said,  drawing  her  toward  me;  "to  have 
been  of  the  least  use  to  her  was  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  world." 

"Will  you  sit  down,  sir?"  pointing  to  a  chair  by  the 
pleasant  open  window,  through  which  the  soft  wind  came 
blowing  gently,  bringing  with  it  the  sound  of  birds  sing- 
ing, and  bees  humming,  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  that 
£oweT  garden  spread  as  a  liODl^  ^^Ydia^L  tapestry  be- 
fore  us. 
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And  haying  seen  me  placed,  she  resumed  her  antique, 
tall-backed,  almost  grand-looking  chair,  in  which  seated, 
she  looked  like  the  Queen  of  Ages  upon  her  throne* 

"Amy,  run  and  bring  some  strawberries  and  cream, 
and  some  seed-cake,  and  a  bottle  of  curwuit  wine.  —  It 
is  hot  to-day,  though  the  wind  is  so  fresh  and  pleasant. 
You  will  not  refuse  our  rustic  refreshment  after  your 
walk,  I  am  sure,  sir." 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  served  by  my  little  Amy. 
You  remember  Eve's  feast  in  Paradise  —  it  always  set 
me  longing." 

"Sir,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  a  great  poet  for 
the  beautifying  of  those  gifts,  which  are  open  to  all,  and 
which  most  of  us,  if  we  will,  may  enjoy.  The  spreading 
heavens,  the  fresh  sweet  air,  flowers,  and  trees,  insects 
and  birds,  fruit,  and  green  herbs." 
•  "Ah,  my  dear  madam,  how  many  a  denizen  of  ihe 
town  vainly  longs  for  such  enjoyments." 

"Too  true.  —  But  does  he  do  all  in  his  power  to 
obtain  them?  I  doubt  it.  I  think  very  few  have  either 
a  clear  idea  of  what  they  wish,  or  a  persevering  resolu- 
tion to  obtain  it.  I  hope  and  believe  that  even  in  great 
towns  much  might  be  done,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
before  long  much  will  be  done,  to  secure  these  first  bless- 
ings of  nature  —  these  reUcs  of  paradise,  if  I  may  call 
them  so  —  for  every  artisan,  even  to  the  humblest,  who 
hibouTs  with  bis  hands, 

''The  diMculty  Ues  in  iMs/'I  responded,  "tixait  ^^q^\^ 

1^  Jiose  of  Ashtirsi.  I,  ^^ 
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losing  the  means  of  enjoying  such  things,  are  apt  to  lose 
their  taste  for  the  enjoyment  itself.  The  commoner  sort 
cease  to  care  for  these  wholesome,  natural  pleasures,  and 
betake  themselves  in  their  place  to  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery —  those  cheap  indulgences  of  crowded  towns." 

"They  ought  not  to  be  so  crowded  .  .  .  But  here 
you  come,  my  little  lass,"  as  the  door  opened  and  Amy 
entered,  carrying  a  porcelain  basket  garnished  with  fresh 
strawberry  leaves  and  filled  with  strawberries.  She  was 
followed  by  a  nice,  clean,  rosy  girl,  bearing  a  japanned 
waiter  blazing  with  gaudy  painted  flowers,  on  which 
were  plates  and  silver  spoons  —  cream  in  a  little  em- 
bossed silver  jug  —  a  decanter  filled  with  currant  wine 
of  the  most  delicate  pink  colour,  grapes,  &c. 

"Set  down  your  strawberries.  Amy,  and  bring  the 
small  rcjund  table  —  place  it  between  the  gentleman 
and  me." 

"But  Where's  your  cake?" 

"Oh,  it's  coming,  grandmamma." 

And  then  the  handy  little  Phillis  began  to  arrange 
the  things  upon  the  table,  aud  when  that  was  done  she 
ran  out  and  fetched  a  plate  of  tempting  yellow  slices  of 
seed-cake,  performing  her  little  task  so  attentively,  so 
carefully,  so  handily,  yet  her  little  face  all  the  while  so 
beaming  with  hospitable  pleasure,  that  it  was  a  perfect 
picture.  When  all  was  arranged  to  her  satisfaction  she 
began  to  assist  her  grandmamma  in  doing  the  honours. 
She  selected  for  me  the  finest  strawberries,  assisting  me 
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daintily  to  pull  the  stems  ofP,  handing  the  sugar,  the 
cream,  the  cake,  so  attentively!  —  It  was  a  fresh  sur- 
prise to  me,  though  I  had  known  the  child  so  long. 

"Why,  you  are  quite  a  woman.  Amy,"  I  cried.  She 
glanced  at  her  grandmamma  with  a  little  look  of  pride 
and  pleasure,  who  simply  said,  turning  to  her  — 

"And  now.  Amy,  my  dear,  the  gentleman  will  take 
a  glass  of  wine.** 

I  did  so.  Execrable  as  made  wines  too  often  were 
in  the  day  of  their  power,  I  would  not  refuse;  but  I 
fonnd  no  reason  to  repent  my  complaisance. 

"l^ow.  Amy,  help  to  take  the  things  away,  and  then 
go  and  feed  Bully;  he  has  not  had  fresh  seed  or  water 
to^ay." 

"What  a  nice  child,"  I  began,  when  she  had  taken 
her  departure.  "A  wonderfully  clever  child  she  is,  in- 
deed. I  never  saw  such  a  sensible,  prudent,  amiable, 
little  thing  in  my  life.     She  is  very  remarkable." 

"She  is  a  little  above  the  common  standard,   I  be- 
lieve, but  I  don't  think  she  is  more  advanced  than  many 
other    children   of  her   age,   who   have   the   same    ad- 
Tantages.     You   would   be    surprised   to  see,    sir,  how 
clever  and  dextrous  the  children  of  the  poor  become, 
merely   from   the    necessity    of  putting   their  hands  to 
things.     My  dear  little  Amy  must  learn  early  to  be  use- 
ful, for  when  I  am  gone  the  little  thing  will  be  very 
poor." 

"Mrs.  Lewis  has  told  me  how  she  was  circumstanced, 

11* 
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and  .that  you  were  anxious  to  prepare  her  to  take  a 
place  as  a  nursery  governess  when  the  time  arriyes  tiiat 
she  must  get  her  own  living;  but,  thank  God,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  time  will  be  far  off.  You 
have  another  good  twenty  years  in  you,  Mrs.  Grant." 

She  sighed,  and  she  smiled  gravely  and  gently,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"If  it  will  only  please  Him  to  grant  me  eight  years, 
so  that  I  may  see  that  child  in  her  teens,  it  will  be  a 
great  mercy.  I  have  already  passed  the  extreme 
boundary  of  ordinary  human  life  —  what  remains  wiU 
be  as  a  miracle  of  His  goodness." 

The  plan  of  making  Amy  commence  life,  if  need 
were,  as  a  nursery  governess,  seemed  to  me  so  sensible 
a  one,  that  I  wished  to  add  my  little  contribution  to  the 
scheme  by  beginning  to  teach  her  a  little  French.  ^  I 
therefore  offered  my  services,  adding,  "I  could  not  do 
much,  but  a  beginning  is  always  a  beginning.  I  think, 
when  I  go  to  London,  I  can  find  some  little  books  which 
will  help  her  on,  and  I  shall  be  coming  again  next  sum- 
mer, perhaps,  to  visit  my  cousin  Lady  Yynour;  and  then 
we  can  get  something  more  done.  It  is  my  maxim,  that 
in  things  which  are  in  themselves  desirable,  ever  so 
little  is  better  than  none,  supposing  more  is  not  to  be 
had." 

Mtb,  Grant  received  my  offer  with  gratitude. 
*^Foor  dear!"  said  the  o\^\std7/^l^wJ\.^\!«N^\siiAu 
glad  to  iare   commanded  moxe  oi  ^^aaJ^  «t^  ^-^^fisass^ 
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called  advantages  for  her  .  .  .  and  yet  I  do  not  feel 
quite  sure  whether  what  she  gets  at  the  simple  village- 
school  —  learns  in  the  natural  course  of  her  rural  life, 
and  exercises  in  her  attendance  and  care  of  me  —  is 
not  the  best  education  that  she  can  receive  for  one 
under  her  circumstances.  The  commoner  girls'  schools 
are  such  places!  and  the  higher  ones  are  so  expensive! 
And  even  in  the  best,  among  the  best,  there  are  such 
m\a  to  be  found,  that  I  am  told  the  majority  of  mothers 
refrain  from  sending  their  girls  there.'' 

"I  hate  girls*  schools,  myself,"  I  cried;  "not,"  cor- 
recting myself,  "that  I  know  much  about  them;  but  I 
bave  prejudices  against  them  so  strong,  that  I  take  them 
for  instincts  —  and  no  one  can  help  believing  in  his 
instincts." 

"And  yet.  Lady  Yynour  went  to  school,  I  believe." 
"So  she  certainly  did,  and  no  harm  ever  came  of  it, 
that  I  know  of,  except  that  she  just  left  her  constitution 
there.  They  overworked  her,  I  imagine,  in  the  pre- 
posterous manner  schoolmistresses  —  I  beg  their  pardon 
■^  I  mean  heads  of  seminaries  —  think  it  a  matter  of 
principle,  or  perhaps  of  interest,  to  overstrain  young 
people  —  for  the  absurdity  of  parents  in  their  require- 
ments, as  to  what  is  to  be  learned  and  done  in  a  given 
time,  makes  it  a  contest  between  schools  which  can 
sffect  most  in  that  way.  I^obody  seems  to  think  of  the 
vxst,  of  the  strain  and  the  wear  —  the  Buffem^  ^\.  ^^ 
ne,  and  what  is  a  thouaojxd  miUion  timea  NTOtae,  «s^^ 
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permanent  life-long  injury  which  is  too  often,  most  often, 
I  fear,  the  consequence.  "No,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is 
wise  and  good,  don't  send  that  nice,  clever,  vigorous 
little  girl  of  yours  to  a  school  If  accomplishments  are 
not  to  be  had  at  a  lower  price,  do  without  accomplish- 
ments. Let  her  be  a  healthy  merry  housemaid,  rather 
than  a  sickly,  miserable  govemesB." 

"Ah,  sir,  ambition.     We  all  have  it  —  it  is  an 
.  integral  portion  of  every  human  heart,  I  fear.     A  do- 
mestic servant!     Amy!     I  am  afraid  I  could  not  beai 
that." 

"I  put  the  extreme  case;  there  is  no  reason  in  th( 
world  why  Amy  should  not  be  properly  prepared  a 
home  for  the  place  you  propose  her  for.  What  she  cai 
get,  let  her  get  by  all  means  —  cultivate  her  mind  a 
you  are  doing,  cultivate  her  heart  as  you  are  doing,  cal 
forth  and  develope  her  natural  powers  —  her  goo< 
sense,  activity,  readiness,  and  quick  perception,  and  ac 
complished  or  not,  any  wise  woman  would  be  anxious  t 
have  her  about  her  children.  Pooh!  for  accomplish 
ments,  the  purse  can  always  command  them.^ 

"Thank  you,  sir.     What  you  are  pleased  to  say  is 

great  relief  to  me.     I  know  that  you  have  experience  i 

—  you  know  that  world  well  —  into  which  Amy  mus 

sometime  or  other  enter,  if  she  is  to  maintain  herself  re 

Bpectahly  when  I  am  gone.    It  is  a  satis^EUition  to  fint 

that  my  own   thoughts  laad  \e^  TSi^e^  \o  tsjkx.^  *Osi&  ^ssss 

conclusiona.     But   I  have  "been  ©.tei^  —  '5&sfi^^a 
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point  of  80  much  importance,  that  I  might  be  mistaken, 
and  only  yielding  to  prejudices  and  my  own  peculiar 
notions.  I  can  scarcely  be  capable  of  judging  justly  of 
such  matters,  having  lived  in  this  secluded  place  for  so 
great  a  part  of  my  life.  A  little  world  of  our  own!  — 
which,  until  the  last  few  years,  this  village  of  Ashurst 
literally  was." 

"I  will  speak  to  Lady  Yynour  about  Amy  —  she 
must  have  remarked  the  child  —  she  will  never  lose 
sight  of  her." 

"Alas,  sir!  Lady  Yynour!  Her  glass  will  be  run 
out  before  mine." 

"You  don't  think  so?" 

"A  good  constitution  is  the  seedling  oak;  sound  at 
heart  and  slow  to  decay.  A  constitution  weakened  in 
its  youth  by  too  artificial  a  rearing,  is  as  a  delicate 
exotic  plant,  pushed  forward  in  the  hot-house  to  ex- 
quisite slendemess  and  beauty;  but  the  first  adverse 
wind  it  meets  with  ctits  it  down.  It  fades,  dies,  and  is 
seen  no  more.** 

Mrs.  Grant  did  not,  perhaps,  work?  out  her  illus- 
tration remarkably  well,  but  I  understood  what  she 
meant. 

"And  Ellen  —  Lady  Yynour  is  one  of  these  hot- 
house plants?" 

''Sir,  in  goodness,  in  loveliness,  in  all  ttial  coa.  iAata 
woman.  Lady  Vynour  is  wAhout  an  eqna\.    la  V^  ^CkS^. 
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a  sin  and  a  shame  that  they  could  not  make  her  this  at 
school  without  undermining  her  health  hy  ridiculous  pri- 
vations, which  would  better  have  become  a  convent  of 
Carmelite  nuns  than  a  school  for  the  education  of  En^ 
lish  gentlemen's  daughters  —  daughters,  sir,  who  are 
intended  for  wives  and  mothers.  To  say  nothing  of  tasb 
and  intellectual  exertions  far  beyond  their  strength, 
which  bear  down  all  the  enei^es  and  free  spirits  of 
young  girls  by  their  absurd  severity;  there  are  all  sorts 
of  ill-judged  regulations,  as  I  understand,  carried  out  in 
such  places,  equally  injurious  to  health  and  happiness. 
Think  of  Lady  Yynour!  For  instance,  that  delicate  young 
creature,  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  a  rich  and 
tender  father's  house,  and  the  light  privations  of  child- 
hood, not  being  allowed  a  fire  in  her  bed-room  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter  —  being  stinted  in  the  very  food 
vitally  necessary  to  a  growing  girl;  and  at  the  same 
time  obliged  to  forestall  large  portions  of  the  sleep  her 
weariness  and  her  girlhood  required,  to  get  up  these 
preposterous  lessons  —  lessons  upon  things  it  matters 
not  one  silver  penny  whether  a  girl  ever  knows  or  not 
And  what,  I  would  ask,  is  given  in  exchange  for  this 
useless  erudition?  Her  youth,  her  prime,  her  health, 
her  spirits,  her  energy,  and  happiness,  perhaps,  for  life. 
Lady  Vynour  being  so  delicate  and  susceptible-  a  crea- 
ture, might  suffer  m  proportion  more  than  others;  but  it 
is  the  same  in  degree  with  all,  and  the  fairest  and  most 
preeiouB  are  those  who  can  the  leaat  beac  iC 
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The  aged  woman's  face  kindled  up  as  she  spoke, 
8  fiunt  colour  rose  to  her  pale  cheek,  her  dark  eyes 
&8hed. 

"Is  Ellen  —  is  Lady  Vynour  so  delicate,  then?" 
"A  mere  shadow  —  a  constant  sufferer  —  a  martyr 
to  the  meanness  and  the  folly  of  a  Mrs.  So-and-so  — 
bat  an  angel,   one  of  the  Almighty's   suffering-taught 
angels." 

"If  that  was  Mrs.  So-and-So's  doing,  there  is  some- 
thing at  least  to  be  said  on  her  side." 

"No  thanks  to  her,"  said  the  angry  old  lady,  now 
thoroughly  aroused.  "The  perfeclion  was  in  the  original 
type.  Methinks  little  thanks  is  owing  to  Mrs.  What- 
do-you-caU-her  for  taking  all  the  strength  and  vita- 
lity out  of  the  fairest  pla^it  that  ever  blossomed  to 
adorn  Gk>d's  garden  on  earth,  so  that  the  £rst  frost  will 
kiUit" 

"I  wonder,  seeing  this,  you  could  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  as  to  whether  you  would  send  Amy  to  a  school 
or  not" 

"Ah,  sir!  it  is  not  a  parallel  case  —  Amy  has  to 
get  her  living.  Do  you  think  that  if  I  were  rich  and 
independent,  I  would  hesitate  for  a  moment?  Do  you 
think  I  would  sacrifice  my  child  to  this  grim  phantom 
of  useless  learning?  What  was  that  horrid  goddess,  be- 
fore whose  altar  tlie  Spartans  used  to  torture  their  chil- 
dren! This  is  a  more  odious,  deformed,  and  prepos- 
terous worship.  Why,  I  hear,  that  even  in  their  mother's 
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houses,  children  and  young  growing  girls  are  shut  up 
fpr  hours  and  hours  in  little  close  rooms  —  learning, 
Heaven  knows  what!  —  learning,  to  hate  to  learn,  mostly, 
I  believe  —  and  the  sweet  sky,  and  the  fresh  air,  and 
the  delicious  liberty,  and  running,  and  jumpiog,  and  _ 
screaming,  and  all  that  develops  the  creature,  and  brings 
it  out  at  last,  aU  joy,  and  freshness,  and  truth,  and 
power,  is  lost  or  sacrificed  to  this  absurd  ambition.  "Why, 
I  have  heard  of  a  governess  thinking  herself  ill-used!  — 
iU-used,  forsooth!  —  because  a  mother  insisted  on  more 
relaxation,  exercise,  and  healthful  enjoyment  for  a  deli- 
cate child  than  suited  the  governess's  ideas.  The  child's 
acquirements  would  not  do  credit  to  the  governess,  — 
save  us  all!  Oh,  the  world  is  made  for  teachers  and 
tyrants,  not  for  children  and  people." 

I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  old  lady's  vehe- 
mence. She  quickly  perceived  it,  stopped  instantly, 
sighed,  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  murmured,  —  "Im- 
potent old  age,  impotent  eld  age!  garrulous  and  feeble. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  Nestor  used  to  bore  the  Greeks 
with  his  old  world  saws,  which  he  thought  wisdom.  It 
has  been  the  same  ever  since.     Great  age  is  tedious." 

''You  mistake  me  altogether.     I  did  not  think  you 
tedious  —  far,  far  from  that  —  Or  your  wisdom,  old 
world.     I  assure  you,  that  I,  at  least,   heartily  wish  it 
could  get  listened  to  in  the  new  world,  for  it  is  very  j 
much  wanted.'*  ' 

She  smiled  benignly  trom  \)i[ie  ^^aftfc  -^V^^^  V^^  V^^ 
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nested  against  her  chair  —  she  held  out  her  wrinkled 
iiand. 

"Yon  are  good.  To  be  kind  to  old  age  is  yet  more 
3enevolent  than  to  be  tender  ,to  infancy.  Age  wants  it 
is  much,  but  has  far. less  power  to  win  it.  Though 
ireak,  we  are  apt  to  be  violent;  when  once  excited,  our 
thoughts  and  words  seem  to  run  away  with  us.  You 
are  considerate  enough  to  understand  and  excuse  this. 
Do  you  love  flowers?  Do  you  like  old-fashioned  flowers? 
—  such  as  ranunculuses,  and  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  so 
forth?" 

"I  have  quite  a  silly  passion  for  them." 

"Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  call  Amy?** 

"Amy,  gather  that  lai^e  basket  full  of  the  very  finest 
of  our  flowers  that  you  ca7i  find.  There's  a  pleasure  for 
you  my  little  girl!  for  this  once  in  your  life  you  may  go 
into  the  garden,  take  your  scissors,  and  cut  every  one  of 
the  flowers  that  you  think  most  beautiflil . . . .  Ifs  to 
make  a  lai^e  nosegay  for  this  gentleman,  and  I  dare 
say  he  will  let  you  have  one  or  two  of  the  flowers  for 
fourself.  You  wiU  not  refuse,''  she  said,  turning  to  me, 
»  Amy,  in  ecstasies  with  the  commission,  left  the  room. 
'There  never  was  living  child  who  did  not  long  to 
jrop  every  flower  it  admired.  The  desire  to  leave  them 
>n  the  stem  is  an  afi^ection  of  later  growth.  I  am  sure 
rou  will  not  refuse  to  let  me  indulge  my  little  grand- 
hUd  in  her  own  way.'' 

Nothing  was  to  be  said  after  that;  and  1  oxiJts  ^''^ 
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yon  could  have  seen  the  nosegay  arranged  in  an  ancient 
china  bine  and  white  yase  that  was  placed  upon  Mis. 
Lewis's  table  that  day. 

Ko  old  flower  picture  you  ever  saw  exceeded  it  in 
profusion  of  beauty  —  but  you  have  had  description 
enough  of  flowers  for  one  while,  and  I  leave  you  to 
picture  the  nosegay  for  yourselves. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**Wlth  noble  thirst  his  bosom  burns/* 

WHrrsHSAi). 

PAUL  LEWIS  TO  LADY  VYNOUR. 

"I  VENTUBE  to  address  Lady  Vynour,  knowing ,  by 
experience,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature,  and  how  ready 
she  is  to  sympathise  with  woe,  in  any  of  the  innumer- 
able shapes  of  human  suffering  in  which  it  can  present 
iteelf  to  the  sympathetic  observer. 

"The  forms  under  which  it  presents  itself  in  this 
Tast  city  —  this  opulent,  proud,  magnificent  metropolis 
"--  this  emporium  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  great 
^orld,  are  various  as  the  many-coloured  robe  of  the  pa- 
^iiarch,  and,  like  his  fatal  garment,  only  the  signal  of 
Coming  death.  But  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  sorrows 
of  enormous  masses  of  my  fellow -creatures,  numerous 
^  they  be,  that  I  am  about  to  make  an  appeal  to  her 
heart 

"Sterne,  in  his  'Captive,'  says,  justly,  that  one  in- 
^vidual  instance   brought   before  the  imaginative  eye, 
goes  farther  in  exciting  the  heart's  commiseration  than 
^ons  of  such  mstaneea  of  izuman  oppression  \iea\>e^ 
^ther.    And  I  am  going  to  presume  SO  far  upon  LaAj 
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Yynour's  benignant  temper  as  to  lay  before  her,  in  some 
detail,  that  one  form  of  human  misery  with  which  1 
have  more  particularly  to  do. 

"Your  ladyship  has  often,  no  doubt,  had  occasion  to 
dwell  with  compassion  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  caged 
lark,  fluttering  and  beating  its  small  wings  against  the 
cruel  wires  of  his  cage  —  yet  he  drinks  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven,  the  bright  sunshine  gilds  his  little  prison,  he 
hears  his  fellows  in  the  field  —  he  is  a  captive,  but  not 
in  a  dungeon  —  I  speak  of  a  caged  lark  in  the  country, 
but  what  a  contrast  is  offered  by  the  fate  of  the  same 
little  bird  in  town! 

"Immured  in  the  corner  of  some  dark'  court  or  nar- 
row street,  surrounded  with  the  grim  and  dreary  twilight 
of  a  day,  which  the  sun  never  ripens  into  real  day  — 
inhaling  pestiferous  smells,  listening  to  harsh,  discordant 
noises,  the  very  spring  of  harmonious  being  poisoned  .at 
its  source  —  can  he  sing? 

"Plaintively  he  utters  forfh  some  feeble  notes,  but 
the  spirit  of  song  within  is  deadened,  —  it  expires!  and 
with  it  the  poor  flutterer  droops,  and  fades,  withers 
away  in  spirit,  and  dies! 

"My  lady,  there  are  men  —  there  are  youths  — 
scarcely  yet  to  be  classed  with  bearded  men,  at  this 
very  moment  drooping,  perishing,  fading  away  in  misery 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  poor  little  lark.    • 

"like  her  they  were  created  to  soar  aloft,  spring 
upwards   from  the   dewy   ^a^fi)   iuhale  the   pure   aii 
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I  the  empyrean,  and  pour  forth  their  heart  in  joyous 
)ng! .... 

"The  glories  of  nature!  the  beaming  sun!  the  azure 
ky,  the  j9.eecy  cloud,  the  golden  sunset,  the  wealth,  and 
he  beauty,  and  the  perfume,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
Mr  universe,  are  peculiarly  their  birthright!  It  is  the 
element  in  which  they  were  bom  to  live  —  in  which 
alone  they  can  live. 

"Others  there  are,  and  it  is  well,  who,  with  coarser 
perceptions,  and  more  grovelling  aspirations,  can  be 
content,  like  the  muckworm  or  the  mole,  to  adhere  to 
tiie  base  but  to  them  profitable  clay.  Mammon  is  their 
God,  Gain  their  life.  Gold  their  joy.  Let  such  pursue 
their  path!  Let  such  accumulate  the  hoarded  treasures 
of  the  earth!  but  ah!  wing  not  the  lark  —  retrench  not 
iis  pinions  —  force  him  not  down  to  the  darksome  dust, 
where  he  can  only  pine  and  —  silenced,  the  bright 
exhilaration  of  his  heaven -mounting  song  —  finally 
expire. 

"Mr.  Strickland  is  a  wise  and  benevolent  man,  no 
)ne  can  presume  to  deny  that.  To  my  brother  and  to 
3ie  he  has  proved  a  great  benefactor;  he  has  educated 
iBj  and  started  us,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  world. 

"Exercising  his  fine  penetration  into  the  characters 
)f  men  and  the  relation  of  things,  he  has  placed  my 
)n)ther  where  his  talents  are  duly  exercised,  where  his 
nerits  are  displayed  and  respected  —  in  his  element,  in 
hort  —  where  he  is  happy  and  free. 
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"But  can  as  much  be  said  for  myself?     ^ 
discriminatioii  shown    as  regards   him  who  p 
lines?  —  Equally  fine  perception  of  the  true 
of  the  necessary  adaptation  of  man  to  the  circv 
and  of  the  circumstances  to  the  man? .... 

"I  was  bom  a  poet. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  to  declare  my  convic* 
I  glory  in  the  proud  name.     I  glory  in  attachii 
one  additional  hapless  victim,   to   the   noble 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  poesy!  —  For  martyi 
all!  Blinded  Homer!  blind,  unhonoured  Milton! 
speare!     Dryden!     Bums!  —  Glorious   martyi 
cause  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  song!    Martyrs  i 
is  not  the  poet  by  his  very  nature  marked  out 
—  formed  as  he  is  of  a  finer  clay  than  that  of 
elements  about  him.  —  Are  not  his  imaginati 
grand  —    his   sensibilities   more   acute?  —  a 
morbidly  acute  to  pleasure  and  to  pain!     "Wl 
have  suffered  is  written  upon  the  scroll  of  tii 
more  inscribes  his  name,  and  adds  to  the  sad,  bu 
list.  — 

"I  wander  from  my  purpose  —  but  I  w< 
describe  —  I  would  feign  awaken  the  fine  se 
of  your  ladyship's  kind  heart  to  a  sense  of  the 
attendant  upon  certain  situations!  —  I  will  pro 

"There  is  a  poet,  then,  with  mind  and  h 
strung,  with  perceptions  of  beauty  all  alive  — 
petite  for  the  enjoyments  ot  nature  unlimited  - 
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"^e  bold  to  say,  in  every  sense  of  the  word!  — 
^  ne.  —  He  is,  at  this  very  moment,  pent  up  day 
*^  day  in  a  large  unwholesome  shop,  measiJling  by 

y^  tapes  and  Hnens,  dowlas  and  baize,  to  any  ^gea^ 
^Daer  who  chooses  to  enter  this  murksome  den  of 
«»^e8s,  and  demand  his  attention. 

"^0  matter  where  his  thou^tfr^-iHay  have  strayed, 
tt>  matter  how  precious  Jb^^g^nations  his  intellect 
«Jd  imagination  m^pflf^^t  moment  be  forming,  he 

'^  leave  andf^^  .,  n         +    ^       i,  o 

^^  jfioTget  them  all  —  to  do  what: 

.,^  Serve  and  suffer  in  some  vast  and  glorious 

J .  a  cause  of  mankind  and  his  fellow  creatures! 

p  forward  the  proclaimer  of  truth  —  fresh 

.^  maybe  unpalatable  truths   —  and  perish  in 

Lpt  to  make  himself  heard,  —  No  sacrifice  grand 

that  ennobles  at  once  and  rewards  the  victim, 

ided!  — 

o! 

it  is  he  called  upon  to  do?  — 

^hat  which  the  poorest  humdrum'  clod  that   ever 

Led  for  itseK  the  title  of  man  csji  execute  as  well, 

jtter,  than  he  —  Wield  the  cloth  yard  —  make  up 

)ill,    listen    to  all   the   nonsensical  prattle  of  the 

Lous  or  capricious  customer  —  present  his  account, 

with  a  false,  deceitful  smile  of  complacency  upon 

face  settle  it,  and  receive  the  amountl  — 

^*The  very  cash  he  labours  for  being  not  his  owr*   'i 

le  toils  only  to  add  to  the  already  hoarded  "hea^ 

^ffsff  of  Ashurst,  L  1.2 
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his  master  —  the  capitalist  his  master!  —  and  sigbs  a 
he  asks,  where  is  his  own  reward? 

"i^ose  myself  again  in  declamation!  —  but  bneQ 
Lis  life  is  insupportable  to  me.     And  I  feel  that 
is  to  be  endured  no  longer.  — 

"What  was  to  be  done?  — 

"I  went'ddWJrte^ee  and  consult  my  brother.  ^Whai 

did  I  get  for  my  pak^^s;;^^^^^^  —  ^^''^^  ""  ^^ 

words!  , _. 

"My  brother  labours  in  his  vocaSorh^    ^  ,\ 

he  thinks,   therefore,  any  man  has  but  toy* 

vocation,  and  he  will  find  content.     He  forga^  ,, 

of  vocation;  —  he  forgets  the  vital  nature  oi 

J,  .  V-  Chacvn 

which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  society 

selon   sa  capacite!      He  forgets    that    capacitil 

That  Alexander  would  have  been  miserable  as  th! 

of  the  school,  though  Dionysius  might  wield  the 

satisfaction  —  that  some  are  made  for  toil  of  the\  .  i- 

—  some  for  labour  of  the  brain  —  some  to  adorn 

—  some  merely  to  find  bread  for  it!  —  some  to  ii( 
and  exalt  the  moral  perceptions  of  their  fellow  me^ 
That  we  are  happy  where  we  like  to  be  —  tha] 
like  to  be  where  we  are  fitted  to  be!  —  and  that, 
that  one  condition,  man  is  noble  and  free;  without 
lash-driven  slave! 

"All  I  got  from  Walter  in  return  for  my  objuraif^j 
was  an  exhortation  to  return  to  this  detested  shoi 
be  content 
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^*^  He  langha  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  /  &c.  &e, 

it  is  easy  for  the  well-satisfied  man  to  preach  con- 
sent to  the  wretch  who  is,  and  cannot  help  being, 
^ble!  Miserable!  because  he  is  stretched  upon  the 
of  repugnance,  aversion,  abhorrence  of  the  task  he 
My  and  hourly,  without  let  or  change,  to  perform. 
a  rack!  the  word  is  not  too  strong  —  The  tortures 
wie  struggles  I  endure,  between  my  wish  not  to  prove 
^tefy  to  Mr.  Strickland,  my  wish  to  conform  to  the 
'®  of  my  brother,  and  the  furious  efforts  of  my  nature 
^  these  accursed  fetters  and  be  free,  might  form 

'^  for  one  of  the  circles  in  the  terrific  hell  of 

'• 

*^t  me  take  breath  —  let  me  cool,  and  speak  coolly, 
^^ject  overpowers  me  —  but  I  will  be  calm, 
^ter  viewing  the  matter  in  all  its  lights,  I  address 
s  as  my  last  resource,  my  lady,  to  you. 
*^ou  are  a  woman,  and  therefore  sympathising  and 
You  are  a  gentlewoman,  and  therefore  refined, 
J^dge  of  the  wretchedness  that  waits  on  refinement 
place.  You  are  powerful,  for  the  mild  splendour 
^^  radiance  beams  among  the  sons  and  daughters 
''  aristocracy  to  which,  as  to  the  starry  host  existing 
•^parate  sphere,  we  are  taught  reverently  to  look 
^ut,  and  if  we  look  up.  Is  it  not  the  duty  on 
^ide  to  look  down? 

tempted  from  the  bitter,  irritating  evils  of  which 
plain,  ought  they  to  smile  in  derision  at  voes  they 

12* 
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have  never  experienced?  or  should  not  they  rather  com- 
passionate, assist^  and  strive  to  rescne! 

''Your  ladyship  is  all-powerful  with  Mr.  Strickland 
—  the  ruler  of  my  humble  destiny. 

"Will  you  speak  a  word  for  me? 

"Will  you  make  l^itn  understand  —  for  it  is  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  it  —  the  incongruity  of  the  life  to 
which  he  has  assigned  me?  Will  you  entreat  him  for 
once  to  relax  the  stem  rule  which  he  has  imposed  upon 
himself  —  to  regard  a  suffering  fellow-creature,  and 
condescend  to  reconsider  his  award  -^  condescend  to 
reflect  whether,  in  condemning  a  man  like  me  to  the 
grindstone  —  my  nose  bowed  down  to  labour  at  it  like 
some  senseless  brute  —  he  is  doing  welL  —  Whether  it 
would  not  be  better,  kinder,  worthier,  more  economic 
even,  as  regards  the  general  interests  of  the  race  to 
which  we  both  belong,  that  some  more  fitting  task 
should  be  allotted  to  me? 

"Might  I  distantly  hint  at  a  pair  of  colours? 

"I  feel  the  spirit  of  a  man  -^  of  a  brave  —  I  will 
not  say  a  great  ma%  stirring  within  me!  Let  me  serve 
my  country! 

"I  ask  no  more. 

"Take  me  but  from  this  base  counter  —  and  let  me 
die!  —  Only  let  me  yield  my  latest  breath,  facing  the 
foes  of  Albion  in  the  field,  and  I  ask  no  more!  —  So 
y^ill  I  suirender  up  my  \>emg,  conVftxA.  mA  %\»^k^:9^ 
'*'BetbeT  die  ten  thousaxx^  dfia^Saa  \5aasi\i::siO; 
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"Allow  me  to  whisper  one  more  argument  for  your 
ladyship'©  priyate  ear,  and  I  have  done. 

"Temptations   beset  me  on   every  side  —  I  shall 

yield  at  last!     I  feel  my  moral  strength  give  way  — 

I  feel   myself   generally   sinking  —  sinking   into    the 

vortex  of  sorrow  and  sin!  where  I  shall  inevitably  be 

lost,  miless  a  benevolent  hand  is  extended  to  extricate  me/' 
«  «  «  «  « 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  ho,  ho,  ho!  ha,  ha,  ha!  A  pair  c^ 
colours  for  a  crop-winged  lark  sinking  in  the  vortex  of 
temptation!     Ha,  ha,  ha!  ho,  ho,  ho!     A  pair  of  colours 

—  a  pair  of  coloure!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ho,  ho,  ho!"  cried 
Mr.  Strickland,  as  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  wiped 
his  eyes.  "Why  ifs  perfectly  delicious  —  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Why,  my  dear  child,  how  can  I  thank  you  enough  for 
letting  me  see  this  letter?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  shall  die  of 
it  —  I  shall  die  of  it  —  if  s  delicious  —  A  pair  of 
colours!  —  Dear  child,  you  have  a  design  upon  my  life 

—  I  shall  die  of  it  —  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho!" 
"But,  my  dear  uncle  — " 

"Nay,  if  the  letter  has  melted  your  soft  heart,  it  will 
be  too  good  ^—  ha,  ha!  Did'st  ever  see  Phoebus  kiss  a 
dish  of  butter?  —  Nay,  nay,  don't  put  a  grave  face  upon 
it,  or  I  shall  really  expire!  Why,  my  dear,  sweet, 
tender,  delicious  simpleton,  are  you  really  taken  in  with 
this  lamentable  stuff?  Ha^  ha!  ho,  ho,  ho!  You  don't 
—  you  can't  say  BoJ'  ^ 

"But,  my  dear  uncle  — *^ 
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"I  protest  you  are  —  I  really  protest  you  are  actually 
touQhed  by  this  deplorable  effusion.  You  are!  Don^t 
deny  it!  .  .  .  Dear,  sweet  child!  —  you  adorable  goose! 
Ellen!  why,  I  really  believe  you  are  quite  moved  —  Oh 
dear  me!  ifs  too  good.     What  shall  I  do  with  myself?" 

"Do  with  yourseK,  dear  uncle?"  said  Ellen,  trying 
vainly  to  hide  a  smile;  "why,  do  as  a  great  orb  like  you 
ought  to  do  —  look  down  from  your  sphere  upon  an 
unhappy  satellite,  and  put  yourself,  if  you  can,  into  the 
place  of  this  aspiring  young  poet,  measuring  dowlas  in 
Mr.  Howish^s  dark  shop." 

"And  what  else  is  he  good  for,  Pd  be  glad  to  know?" 
starting  up  and  his  face  kindling.  "What  better  than 
that  is  the  young  scapegrace  good  for,  I'd  be  glad  to 
know?  Measuring  dowlas  in  a  shop!  Pm  ashamed' of 
you,  EHen,  Why,  did  not  your  grandfather  stand  be- 
hind a  counter  in  his  youth,  measuring  dowlas,  as  you 
call  it  —  and  what  a  man  he  became!  A  young  rascal! 
iN'bt  good  enough  for  him!  —  well,  then  —  he's  of  an 
aspiring  nature  .  .  .  Let  him  go  and  cHmb  chimneys." 

"I  don't  mean,  indeed,  dearest  uncle  —  I  should  be 
deeply  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  could  mean  anything  like 
that!  —  If  I  could  be  so  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  so  silly, 
as  to  look  down  upon  any  honest  calling." 

"I'd  not  have  you  dare  do  it  before  me,  if  you  did. 
la   this  country  the  greatest  men  among  us  have  risen 
^m  what  you  are  pleased  to  Ti«raa  \LCiT^^"i^  ^ai^^'^.  ^i'^* 
^o  glory  o{  th^  land  —  it's  tbfc  ^otj  ^i  X)^^  ^^xa^\ 
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We  pick  up  all  our  great  men  wheresoever  we  find 
them;  no  place  is  too  low  to  stoop  to,  if  so  be  we  pick 
up  a  first-rate  man.  And  we  do  find  'em  all,  and  we 
baye  'em  all,  and  we  use  'em  all,  too.  Madam  Ellen, 
every  man  jack  of  'em!  I  don't  believe  there's  one  single 
£ist-rate  in  this  kingdom  that  don't  make  his  way  and 
get  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  serve  his  country  as  a 
&rst-rate  alone  can  do.  But  mind,  Madam  E.,  there  are 
no  such  numbers  of  first-rates  to  be  found.  Eirst-rates 
ain't  started  out  of  every  bush,  I  can  tell  you!  —  but 
as  for  whipper^napper  pretenders,  with  a  second-rate 
talent  like  this,  why,  you  may  have  them  by  bushels, 
by  quarters,  by  loads.  They  swarm  like  locusts  —  they 
are  the  pests  of  society  —  because  they  have  not  even 
sense  enough  to  measure  their  own  strength,  to  know 
their  own  place,  and  labour  honourably  in  their  proper 
vocation.'' 

"But,  uncle,  you  yourself  own  that  even  they  are 
something  above  the  common  run." 

"The  more  the  pity  —  the  more  the  mischief  —  if 
they  are  —  because  they  never  know  how  much  or 
lather  how  little  they  are  above  it  —  thaf  s  what  it  is. 
A  man  can  string  a  few  doggerel  rhymes  together,  or 
sing-song  verses,  if  you  will  have  it,  and  pepple  like 
you  call  it  poetry!  Every  dunce  writes  poetry  of  a  sort 
now,  or  he  can  draw  a  man  driving  a  cart,  or  a  great 
b^  goddess  as  long  as  my  arm,  or  write  a  traaby  Tlotst^ 
Bometbing  or  other  —  do  anything  in  stott  \)w\.  ^>Dai^ 
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is  useful  —  and  then,  forsooth!  his  talents  are  so  pro- 
mising!    He's  not  to   get  his  hread  like  other  honest 
folk,  in  an  honest  way,  by  being  of  some  use!    But  take 
this  along  with  you,  my  dear,"  lowering  his  tone  and 
sitting  down  by  her  again  —  "Men  won't  pay  their 
money  for  what  does  them  no  manner  of  good.     They 
may  give  a  little  in  charity  to  a  poor  starving  pretence 
of  an  artist,  but  they  won't  buy  —  they  don't  want 
these  things,  and  they  won't  buy  —  they  won't  go  on 
buying  —  they  won't  give  good  useful  bread  and  cheese 
for  what's  of  no  vsdue  to  them  or  anybody!  —  Half  and 
half  art!  —  half  and  half  literature!    K  a  man  wants  to 
get  a  living,  I  tell  you,  he  must  furnish  men  with  what 
is  useful  or  pleasant  —  what  they  want,  in  short,  or 
what  they  covet,  not  with  stuff  everybody,  if  they  would 
own  the  truth,  loathes!     If  they  have  talents  —  I  hate 
the  very  word  —  why,  their  talents  may  amuse  their 
leisure!     So  let  this  young  jackanapes,  when  he's  done 
measuring  his  dowlas,  keep  himself  out  of  temptation, 
and   recreate    his    spirit   with    courtii^   the    muse!   — 
Writing  songs  like  Bums!    Ha,  ha,  ha!  —  I  really  shall 
die  of  it,   if  you  look  so  woe-begone  and  compassionate, 
EUen." 

"But,  my  dearest  uncle,  just  listen  for  one  moment 
This  is  an  individual  case.     What  have  we  to  do  with 
what  other  men  will  do  —  buy  or  not  buy  —  value  or 
not  value}  —  Here  is  a  pdot  wce\.^  ^i  ^\iQ"^ ,  ^"ssissMi: 
for  fresh  air  in  a  close  liondou  ^W^  —  «iO&aT^%^\^ 
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employment  wbicli  affords  not  the  sliglitest  room  for 
exercisuig  his  real  powers.  The  good  Samaritan,  nnde! . . . 
Our  neighhonr!  Every  one  is  our  neighbour  who  comes 
in  our  way  —  this  poor  young  man  is  come  in  yours.** 

"That  he  has  —  that  he  has  —  and  be  hanged  to 

him!  and  I'd  have  him  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  he  can. 

A  young  scoundrel!    Have  I  not  done  enough?  —  Have 

I  not  saved  him  from  the  Union  —  for  there  he  must 

have  gone  if  I  had  not  stepped  in  . . .  given  him  a  good 

education  —  no,  not  given,  offered!  —  for  he  would  not 

take  it  —  put  him  apprentice  to  the  most  respectable 

man  in  London,  at  a  place  where  body  and  soul  are 

both  looked  to,  as  if  all  these  young  fellows  were  that 

good  man's  own  children!  .  .  .  And  he's  to  come  in  my 

way  with  a  'Don't  like  it'  (mimicking),  and  'a  pair  of 

colours'  —  and  'he'll  fall  into  temptation.'  "  I  wish  he 

may  —  I  wish  to  goodness  he  may,   and  be  sent  to 

Clerkenwell  and  a  taste  of  hard  labour  —  or  a  good 

flogging  would  be  better  still!  . . .  Good  Samaritan!     Fm 

i    ashamed  you  can  run  on  so,  Ellen!     There's  a  difference 

I    between  the  man  you  find  in  your  way,  and  the  man 

that  thrusts  himself  into  your  way,  I  should  think." 

"But  they  may  both  be  objects  of  pity." 

"EUen,  Ellen!  —  don't,  don't.     You're  a  clever  girl, 

and  you're  a  good  girl  —  never  was  a  better  .  .  .  but 

beware  —  we  may  be  too  soft,  I  had  almost  said  too 

good.    Look  the  matter  in  the  face.     Ib  ftiei^  ^iXi^OKfli^ 

a^at  this  young  man   —    ask   yourself  ttie  cjvx'&^^QtL 
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calmly  —  that  you  Bhould  endeavour  to  persuade  me 
for  his  sake  to  break  a  rule,  which  I  hold,  and  I  believe 
you  think  justly,  to  be  essential  to  my  effecting  any 
valuable  good  —  essential  to  my  purpose  of  raising 
hardworking,  determined,  free,  and  high-spirited  men, 
in  place  of  a  set  of  weak,  sickly  dependents  upon  my 
goodness  and  generosity.  —  My  generosity,  forsooth! 
A  pack  of  flatterers  and  bloodsuckers!  murmurers  and 
idlers!" 

"Ah,  dear  uncle,  foi^ve  me!" 

"I  have  explained  to  you,"  he  continued  with  con- 
siderable feeling  in  his  tone,  "how  great  is  the  difficulty 
for  a  wealthy  man  like  me  to  do  good  in  the  way  I 
desire,  without  creating  an  evil  far  greater  than  the 
highest  benefits  I  can  confer,  —  that  of  giving  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  dependence.  It  lies  dormant  in  us  all.  We 
will  not  work,  and  bear,  and  strive,  and  battle  as  we 
ought  to  do  —  as  it  becomes  a  man  to  do  —  if  we  are 
not  forced  to  depend  upon  our  own  exertions.  If  we 
can  get  another  to  do  for  us  what  we  none  of  us  like  to 
do  for  ourselves,  —  if,  when  we  fail  through  indolence, 
want  of  virtue  or  want  of  skill,  there  is  one  to  fall  back 
upon  —  we  never  shall  be  laborious  —  what  I  call  being 
laborious  —  or  virtuous,  orderly,  and  self-denying  —  or 
skilful  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity  .  .  .  and  therefore, 
JEllen,  yon  know  you  approved  my  rule.  Once  fairly 
started,  nothing  more,  undeT  aii"y  CiSxoKJcsasKasi^^  -^^r^m^ 
soever,  was  to  be  expected  &om  m^.    "^^^^  ^cv^^  Tsa^\.\i^ 
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like  the  rule  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  never  to  he 
broken,  or  it  is  in  its  very  nature  worthless.  Once 
grant  that  circumstances  might  plead  for  an  exemption, 
aad  every  lad  among  them  all  would  have  the  pretence 
of  a  circumstance  to  offer,  —  not  perhaps  enough  to 
move  me,  but  enough  to  weaken  him.  No,  Ellen;  it 
goes  hard  with  me  now  and  then  to  adhere  to  my  plan, 
but  I  have  done  it,  and,  please  God,  will  continue  to  do 
Bo;  and  I  am  not  going  to  break  it  the  first  time  for 
such  a  whining,  good-for-nothing,  hop-o*-my^thumb  ballad- 
monger  as  this.'' 

"My  dear  uncle,  I  have  not  a  word  more  to  say. 
I  beg  your  pardon;  I  was  very  weak  and  foolish  indeed. 
A  thousand  times  before  you  have  condescended  to 
explain  to  me  the  reasons  for  this  rigid  rule  of  action. 
I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  it.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
indeed  I  do.*' 

"My  dear  child!"  kissing  her  —  "that  is  more  than 

1  have  a  right  to  ask.     I  am  not  always  sure  that  I  am 

right  myself  —  but  in  this  case,  I  have  not  a  shadow 

of  a  doubt.     To  tell  the  truth,  my  dear,  this  gentleman 

was  always  a  selfish,  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow  —  with 

a  spice  of  talent  about  him  —  perhaps  —  a  pretty  good 

spice  —  just  enough  to  pervert,  his  own  understanding, 

and   to   excuse  and   palliate   to  himself,    conduct  very 

discouraguig   to  all  who  meant    him   well.     ^<&  Tie^^x 

would  work  —  he  neveT  would    apply.     1  iivteiA^^  ^^ 
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first  to  start  him  in  some  of  the  higher  grades  of  life, 
such  as  require  a  learned  education  —  but  he  never 
would  learn.  He  was  fit  for  nothing  when  his  education 
came  to  an  end  —  the  result  was  a  mere  shallow 
smattering  of  shreds  and  bits  of  knowledge,  which  any 
ingenious  mind  can  pick  up  without  labour;  but  which, 
like  other  cheap  things,  won't  stand  the  test  when  they 
are  brought  to  it.  He  was  totally  incapable  of  making 
his  way  in  any  profession  that  requires  perseverance  and 
self-devotion.  '  He  was  only  fit  for  such  work  as  must 
be  done,  and  what  it  required  no  particular  mental  effort 
to  do.  As  a  lad  behind  the  counter  I  knew  he  could 
get  a  decent  living,  and  could  not  much  hurt  anybody 
by  his  scrambling  habits  of  mind.  I  got  him  a  place 
where  everything  good  lay  before  him;  even  self-education, 
if  he  chose  it.  That  good  man,  Ho  wish,  furnishes  his 
dependents  with  the  means  even  for  that^  if  they  will 
make  use  of  them.  But  no,  thank  you  —  my  young 
gentleman  likes  better  to  cultivate  his  fine  taste  by 
frequenting  theatres,  than  by  solid  reading  and  attending 
lectures  at  the  Pantechnicon." 

There  was  silence  for  some  time. 
Before,     however,     finally    dropping     the     subject^ 
Mr.  Strickland  took  it  up  once  more. 

'^Tize  only  thing  that  vexes  m«  in  all  this,  and  to 
wliicb  I  look  with  some  anxiety,  ia'^^lXfit,    V\a.  ^SssaS^ 
^or  Walter.  —  I  have  my  ieare  laos-t  ^Jtc^a  -^ovoi^  tw^ 
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Kon  will  go  a  begging  to  Walter,  and  rob  him  of  his 
gains." 

''Oh!  I  hope  not  —  Paul  cannot  be  so  bad  as  that 
—  he  'd  be  too  much  ashamed  surely  to  do  that." 

''My  dear  child,  a  conceited  puppy  like  Master  Paul 
is  ashamed  of  nothing,  and  a  self-interested  reasoner 
like  him  finds  reason  to  justify  anything.  Poor  Walter! 
But  it  can't  be  helped*  We  are  all  exposed  to  the  curse 
of  troublesome  relations  —  and  who  so  much  as  I,  <^ith 
my  plaguing  Ellen!  Walter  must  do  like  me  —  and 
take  care  of  himself." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"'Twas  a  sweet  smile  —  so  full  of  human  love 
Of  gentle  tenderness  and  kindly  heart .... 
It  doubly  blessed  her  —  " 

New  Griselda  —  W.  C.  Bennett. 

The  "window  stood  open,  and  let  in  the  soft  cool  air 
of  a  fine  autumn  evening;  but  there  was,  nevertheless, 
a  small  fire  in  the  bright  grate,  and  the  shining  copper 
tea-kettle  was  humming  and  singing  his  pleasant  house- 
hold psalm  by  its  side. 

A  round  table  in  the  centre  of  the  little  sitting-room 
was  set  out  for  tea.  The  tea-things  of  china,  with  the 
least  and  cheapest  of  gold  edges,  were  ready,  and  there 
was  a  china  basket  of  autumn  fruit,  in  the  centre,  a  pre- 
sent from  the  Hall,  plums  and  some  peaches,  adorned 
with  leaves  and  flowers. 

Two  little  children  were  already  seated  at  the  table, 
rocking  about  in  their  chairs,  in  that  indescribable  way 
in  which  children  express  high  delight,  exchanging  happy 
glances,  and  little  sly  jokes  with  each  other;  and  there 
was  the  nice  youpg  mother,  stepping  briskly  up  and 
down,  now  in  the  surgery  —  now  into  the  kitchen  to 
overlook  Biddy*s  proceedings  —  and  at  times  opening 
the  window  to  listen  whether  Nell's  sober  trot  might 
be  heard  advancing  up  the  xoad. 
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"Here  he  comes  at  last,"  she  cried;  and  the  children 
with  a  scream  of  delight  prepared  to  scramble  down  from 
their  chairs. 

"I^ow  keep  stiU,  good  children;  you  know  papa 
F  comes  in  so  tired.  "Wait  till  he  has  been  upstairs  and 
zaade  himself  comfortable,  and  then  Amy  shall  run 
and  open  the  door  for  him,  and  Faby  shall  lead  him 
to  his  chair." 

Hi8  arm-chair,  which  was  duly  set  by  the  side  of 
the  table,  turned  towards  the  fire,  and  yet  commanding 
a  view  of  the  window,  so  as  to  imite  all  pleasures  and 
comforts  at  once. 

The  step  of  Nell  entering  the  stable-yard,  and  of  the 
old  man  who  officiated  as  groom  and  gardener,  was  heard, 
as  also  that  of  the  young  man  briskly  entering  the  house, 
and  the  wife  left  the  room  in  a  moment. 

Soon  cheerful  voices  were  heard  over-head,  and  steps, 

passing  to  and  fro,  and  the  young  surgeon,  having  made 

his  ablutions,   and  changed  his  dress,   came  down  fresh, 

cheerful,  and  happy,  with  a  capital  appetite  to  enjoy  his 

tea.    He  entered  the  little  parlour  followed  by  his  pretty 

wife,  and  the  little  children  were  presently  clinging  to 

his  knees  and  kissing  his  hands,  and  leading  him  forward 

to  his   arm-chair,  into  which  he  sank  with  a  sigh  of 

btense  enjoyment,  his  handsome  face  br^ht  with  health, 

3heerful  with  the  sense  of  duty  well  performed,  and  his 

3yes  beaming  with  love  and  good-will. 

Then  instantly  the  busy  Kate  vanished  and  presently 
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reappeared,  bringmg  up  a  dish  of  deUdous  hot  muffins, 
which  she  set  before  her  husband.  ! 

And  first  of  all  the  master,  the  loved  lord  and  master,  ' 
must  be  served,  and  then  the  children  in  their  turn  must 
have  their  share,  and  tea  was  poured  out,  and  the  happy 
little  feast  went  prosperously  on. 

They  chatted  and  they  laughed;  and  Walter  told  of 
what  he  had  been  doing,   and  the  children  had  their 
little  history  of  adventures  among  the  autumn  woods  to 
relate,  and  Kate  had  a  little  gossip  of  the  village  in 
store,  and  so  they  laughed  and  they  chatted,  and  Walter 
stretched  himself  all  along  in  that  comfortable  arm-K^hair 
of  his,    and  enjoyed  the  fire,    and  his  tea,   and  said 
everything  was  so  good,  it  was  quite  dcmgerous    to  his 
morals  —  and  that  he  should  become  a  perfect  epicure, 
in  spite  of  Abemethy  and  all  his  dictums.     At  last  tea 
was  over,  and  thii^s  cleared  away;  and  then  Amy  went 
home,  and  Fabian  to  his  bed;  and  Walter,  with  an  air 
of  inexpressible  content  and  satisfaction,  leaned  his  head 
against  the  back  of  his  arm-chair,  and  watched  his  wife, 
who  finished   putting  things  to  rights,    and  then  took 
her  work  and  a  low  stool,  and  sat  down  by  her  husband^ 
knee. 

Fondly  he  laid  his  hand  upon'  that  dear  head  of 
bright  hair,  now  bent  a  Httle  downwards  —  industrious 
housewife!  over  her  work. 

"My  best,  dearest,  sweetest  Kate!"  whispered  he. 

Ser  face  spoke  that  which  s\7e;\i&  in.  a  woman's  heart, 
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len  she  knows  and  feels  that  her  husband  loves  her 
d  values  her,  and  that  she  makes  him  happy. 
These  were  a  few  moments  of  silent,   exquisite,  in- 
able  bliss  on  both  sides. 

By  and  by  they  began  to  chat  again,  and  Walter 
id,  "No  letter  for  me,  I  suppose?" 

"Oh,  dear,  yes.  I  forgot.  There  is  one  for  you,  but 
don't  know  the  handwriting." 

"N^o  more  do  I,"  as  she  handed  it  to  him. 

He  broke  the  seal  and  looked  at  the  signature. 

"Gilbert!  GHbert!  what?     GHbert  Howish!" 

And  he  turned  pale. 

"What  can  Mr.  Howish  have  to  write  to  me  about?" 

She  looked  up  anxiously,  as  he  with  a  troubled 
ffov  turned  a  little  to  the  light,  and  began  perusing  the 
etter. 

It  ran  thus:  — 


MR.  HOWISH  TO  MR.  LEWIS. 

"Sir, 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
rming  you  that  Tuesday  last  —  being  the  day  before 
sterday  —  your  brother  disappeared  and  has  not  been 
ard  of  since.  As  he  has  ventured,  more  times  than  I 
:e  to  name,  to  stay  out  all  night  without  asking  my 
rmission,  but  has  usually  resumed  his  place  in  tolerable 
18  on  the  subsequent  morning,  I  was  not  at  first  under 

Ti^  Jiose  of  As/turst*  /,  iO 
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any  great  uneasiness  upon  his  account,  though  I  confe 
to  feeling  considerable  displeasure  at  his  conduct;  but 
now  eight-and-forty  hours  have  elapsed,  and  no  tic 
of  him  been  heard,  I  think  it  proper  to  make  you 
quainted  with  what  has  happened. 

"I  have  suspected  for  some  time  that  your  brothei^i 
intention  has  been  to  tire  my  patience  out,   provoke 
to  dismiss  him,   and  so  make  the  rupture  of  the  agrc 
ment  rest  with  myself;  but  this,  for  many  reasons,  I  hay^' 
resolved  not  to  do.     It  would  not  suit  me  to  let  yomig^ 
men  find,  that  when  they  are  weary  of  their  engage- 
ment, or  were  temj)ted  by  what  they  think  would  be 
higher  remuneration  in  another  place,  thus  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  the  bond  they  have  entered  into  with  mef 
before  they  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  my  concern.  \ 
The  bond  is  exacted  in  order  to  give  me  security,  thati 
when  I  have  taken  pains  to  make  good  servants,  I  shaU  J 
not  be  outbid  for  them  by  competitors  in  trade  who  may 
not  be  inclined  to  take  the  trouble  I  do  about  my  young 
men  when  first  they  enter  my  service,    yet  are  glad 
enough  to  profit  by  the  habits  of  order  and  good  conduct, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  they  mostly  acquire  with  me.     Upon 
this  account,  and  being  at  the  head  of  so  large  a  number 
of  persons,  exact  discipline  is  indispensable.   I,  therefore, 
very  unwillingly,  give  you  this  trouble,  to  inform  you, 
that  in  spite  .of  the  vexation  and  worry  Paul  Lewis's 
conduct  has  occasioned  me,  I  intend  to  hold  him  to  his 
agreement;  and,  if  I  can  catch  him,  shall  insist  upon  his 
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"iretuming  to  liis  duty,  or  shall  pursue  him  for  the  amount 
of  the  forfeiture;  and  if  he  is  cast  into  prison,   and  has 
*to  come  out  again  through  the  Inso^^yent  Court,  all  I  can 
Bay  is,  that  it  will  not  he  done  through  harshness  or  ill- 
will  upon  my  part,    hut  through   the  necessity  under 
•which  I  lie,  to  make  an  example;  and  to  show  —  that, 
though  I  hope  I  can  he  as  indulgent  to  the  follies  of 
youth  a^  any  man,  yet  that  I  know  when  to  he  firm, 
and  that  I  will  punish  ill-conduct  as  well  as  encourage 
good  behaviour.    If  your  professional  duties  would  admit 
of  it,  I  think  it  would  he  advisable  that  you  should 
come  up  to  town  to  see  about  this  unpleasant  business 
yourself. 

"I  have  ordered  your  brother's  boxes  to  be  searched. 
Eyerything  of  value  it  appears  has  been  taken  away. 
He  had  very  good,  not  to  say  expensive  clothes,  and 
Various  trinkets  in  the  way  of  studs,  rings,  and  other 
foolish  pieces  of  extravagance,  but  all  have  disappeared. 
I  am  aftaid  by  this  that  he  is  gone  upon  some  scheme 
of  his  own;  with  the  intention  of  never  returning,  and 
that  we  may  hear  no  more  of  him. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"GiLBEKT  Ho  WISH." 


The  little  dream  of  happiness  was  at  an  end. 
Dark  threatening  visions  of  coming  evil  succeeded: 
like  gloomy  spectres  floating  in  the  horizon. 

13* 
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Walter  gave  the  letter  to  his  wife,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hand. 

Kate's  face  was  soon  huming  with  indignation,  and 
her  heart  swelled  wim  contempt  and  anger,  as  she  read 
the  letter.  Twice  she  went  through  it  without  speaking. 
Good  woman!  she  did  violence  by  herself  to  keep  silence 
till  her  rage  had  a  little  subsided;  she  would  not  pain 
Walter  by  telling  him  all  she  thought  of  his  brother. 

"Never  did  I  imagine  it  would  come  to  this,"  poor 
"Walter  at  last  said. 

She  did  not  answer,  as  she  justly  might  haye  done, 
"It  is  no  more  than  I  all  along  expected."  Good  wife! 
she  thrust  down  the  rising  words,  and  only  pressed  her 
husband's  hand. 

"What  must  be  done?" 

"I  think  you  must  go  up  to  London,  if  you  can  con- 
*  trive  it.     That  seems  only  a  proper  mark  of  attention  to 
Mr.  Howish's  wishes." 

There  was  a  pause,  which  Walter  at  last  broke,  by 
saying,  with  a  sigh  — 

"Well,  dear,  what  we  talked  of  as  possible  some 
little  time  ago,  is  come  to  pass.  I  thought  I  had  per- 
suaded him  to  be  quiet,  but  you  see  it  was  only  delaying 
the  evil.  I  had  better,  perhaps,  have  let  him  taken  his 
own  way  at  once.  It  would  have  spared  this  disgrace, 
at  least." 

.    "No,  dearest  Walter,  you  did  right.     Don't  regret 
what  you  did  and  said.    It  >?7aa  li^it^  if  possible,  to  pe^ 
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ie  him  to  be  qiiiet  and  stick  to  his  place;  and  as  to 
forfeiture,  we  can  pay  it  as  well  now  as  then." 
"You  do  not  go  back  from  th«fc  intention,"  he  said, 
ing  up  her  hand  and  kissing  it,  with  respect. 

"Tou  thought  it  due  to  your  own  and  his  honour; 
at  is  enough.     But  perhaps  he  may  yet  return.'' 

"I  am  impatient  to  get  to  town,  but  I  cannot  pos- 
bly  go  up  to-morrow.  There  is  this  frightful  accident 
'  poor  Thomas  Grimes's.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
should  not  leave  him  till  things  look  better  than  they 
0  at  present.  In  a  couple  of  days,  or  so,  the  matter 
rill  be  decided.  I  ought  not  —  nay  I  will  not  leave 
m  till  then." 

"This  is  unlucky,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Duty 
lust  be  done." 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  Walter  was  set  at 
berty,  and  able  to  take  a  couple  of  days'  absence  and 
)  up  to  London.  When  he  arrived  there,  it  was  too 
te.     The  die  was  cast. 

Paul  had  been  discovered,  dressed  in  his  best  suit, 
)ing  the  genteel  critic  at  a  low,  immoral  theatre,  among 
party  of  young  men  still  more  worthless  and  a  good 
jal  more  clever  than  himself;  but  he  was  a  new  ac- 
lisition,  and  was  hailed  by  them  all  with  one  voice, 
id  received  with  the  honours  due  to  genius  —  w}iich 
gh  gift  was  considered  by  every  member  of  this  dis- 
iguished  company  as  his  own  peculiar  and  indisputable 
tribute.    Men  they  were,  every  one  of  them  —  if  their 
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own  word  was  to  be  taken  for  it  —  men  of  the  highest* 
intellectual  rank,  though  an  unjust  and  partial  world  l^ 
chose  to  deny  them  ^ose  distinctions  which  it  reserved  1.^ 
for  the  dolts  and  dunces  of  the  aristocracy,  or  the 
cringing  dependants  upon  wealth  or  power.  Lofty  spirits  1 
were  they,  looking  down  with  scorn  from  the  high 
altitudes  of  mental  superiority  upon  the  base  and  venal 
throng,  incapable  of  estimating  their  claims,  or  acknow- 
ledging their  pretensions.  Leaders  of  the  age,  —  in  ad- 
vance of  their  generation,  and  therefore,  of  course,  mis- 
understood and  misprized,  were  they  all!  There  they 
might  be  seen,  seated  in  a  side  box  at  this  most  low  and 
vicious  little  theatre,  dressed  in  the  true  snob-dandy 
style  —  and  in  somewhat  American  attitudes;  smoking 
cigars,  sipping  brandy  and  water  between  the  acts,  noisily 
applauding  the  principal  actress,  and  the  low  and  scan- 
dalous jokes  of  the  buffoon;  or  hissing  and  cat-calling 
when  anything  was  uttered  or  done  which  offended  their 
taste,  or  called  down  their  lofty  displeasure. 

A  policeman  had  been  put  upon  the  scent;  ho  had 
entered  the  theatre  in  plain  clothes;  descried  his  man, 
and  civilly  walked  our  friend  Paul  away  to  prison. 

Here  our  young  gentleman  was  left  to  his  ovm  reflec- 
tions; he  found  them  sufficiently  disagreeable. 

Caught  he  was  in  a  trap. 

Why  had  he  been  such  a  fool  as  to  dawdle  in  town, 

instead  of  making  at  once,   as  he  had  intended,  for  '£&- 

ris?    Faria  was  the  only  plae^  lot  "Vmsi.     ^iii\  -vhy  had 
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ujSered  himself  to  be  over-persuaded?  Why  was  he 
at  this  very  instant  dancing  at  the  bal  masque  at 
fl,  instead  of  where  he  was?  He  could  have  bitten 
finger-ends  off,  instead  of  the  poor  nails  which  he 
wed  at  unceasingly,  as  he  there  siat  ruminating  upon 
fate. 

Not  ruminating  in  any  profitable  sense,  be  it  under- 

d;  only  meditating  how  he  might  best  get  out  of  this 

ipe,    and  slip  through  the   intolerable   shackles  im- 

ed  by  an  "infamous  and  tyrannical  state  of  things." 

Return  to  Mr.  Howish*s  shop!  that  was  the  obvious 

jmative  which  first  presented  itself,  but  that  coute^ 

coute,  he  was  resolved  not  to  do.     Pay  his  forfeit  of 

)  hundred  pounds!  that,  alas!  unless  he  submitted,  he 

nd,  too  truly,  that  he  should  be  forced  to  do!     Oh, 

I!  fool!   fool!     He  could  have  torn  his  hair  at  the 

ught.     If  he  had  but  gone  across  the  water,   as  .he 

y  intended  to  have    done,    two  nights  ago;    but  it 

3  no  use  going  mad  about  it.      Caught  he  was  in 

rat-trap,   and  to  get  out  he  must  part  with  some  of 

skin. 

But  how  to  proceed?     Why,  find  the  two  hundred 
inds  in  the  first  place,  and  be  quits  with  that  odious 
yard  of  tape  : —  Howish.     Easily  said,  but  where 
3  he  to  find  the  money? 

He  had  tried  Mr.  Strickland.     Nothing  was  to  be 

in  that  quarter.     Mr.  Strickland  might  affect  to  be  a 

)Tal  —  sprung  from  the  people,   and  a  fideud  ot  tlcka 
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people;  but  when  it  came  to  an  assertion  of  their  right 
—  the  right  every  man  has  to  bread  —  to  education 
to  the  means  of  living  —  there  was  not  an  aristoci 
among  them  all  who  had  more  fine  reasons  td  choke 
gaping  throat  withal,  than  this  same  Strickland.  It  was 
an  infamous  shame  to  have  given  a  man  the  educatioiL 
he,  Paul,  had  received  —  awaken  the  flame  of  a  jusfc 
ambition  in  his  breast,  and  then  refuse  to  assist  in  satis- 
fying it.  Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  have  left  him- 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Union  at  first.  But  it  was 
no  use  complaining. 

There  was  no  one  on  earth  to  look  to  but  Walter^ 
Well,  then,  it  must  be  "Walter. 

He  was  sorry,  but  Walter  it  must  be. 

Indeed,  "Walter  might  partly  take  the  blame  upon- 
himself.  He  was  the  elder  brother  by  two  or  three 
years.  Why  had  he  not  interfered  at  the  right  time? 
He  ought  to  have  been  aware  how  ill  he,  Paul,  was 
fitted  for  the  place  they  had  put  him  into;  and  it  was 
too  bad  to  suffer  him  to  be  bound  by  this  infamous  and  un- 
just forfeiture,  when  he  was  too  young  to  know  what 
he  was  about.  But  as  Walter  had  brought  it  upon  him- 
self, he  must  stand  to  the  consequences. 

Yes,  that  was  it;  he  must  get  Walter  to  advance  the 
money  and  set  him  at  liberty  —  for  set  at  liberty  he 
would  be.  His  present  life  was  insufferable.  Supposing 
he  were  persuaded  to  try  it  again;  why,  it  would  only 
be  to  heap  fresh  difficulties  "vr^oii  Vsiiftaftlf .     Something 
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else  he  must  and  would  do.  Go  into  the  Guards,  per- 
haps? Mr.  Strickland  would  not  hear  of  buying  him  a 
pair  of  colours,  but  men  had  risen  to  glory  from  the 
ranksi^  The  common  men  in  the  Guards  dressed  well 
—  they  did  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  —  he  should 
Bee  the  world,  learn  something  of  life,  and  have  leisure 
to  fmish  his  tragedy. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

"Amazement  seiz'd  the  circling  crowd, 
The  youths  with  emulation  glowM; 
The  idiot  wonder  they  expressM, 
Was  praise  and  transport  to  his  breast/* 

Whitehsad. 

In  a  few  days  "Walter  arrived  in  town,  and  hastened 
to  visit  his  brother  in  prison. 

He  found  him  not  in  the  least  dejected  with  what 
had  occurred,  and  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  ashamed 
of  what  he  had  done.  He  attributed  his  conduct  to  the 
uncontrollable  force  of  a  character  too  generous  to  submit 
to  slavery  —  and  to  powers  of  mind  possessing  elastic 
force  sufficient  to  burst  through  the  fetters  of  circum- 
stance, however  stringent.  He  unblushingly  proposed  to 
his  brother  to  pay  the  forfeiture  for  him,  Paul  giving 
him  a  bond  for  the  money,  with  promise  to  pay  so  soon 
as  his  tragedy  should  come  out —  a  drama  which  Whal- 
ley,  and  Gothing,  and  Jobleham,  and  Dick  Flyn  — 
editor  of  the  Sun  in  the  East,  (this  last  name  pronounced 
with  an  air  of  dignity)  —  agreed  would  be  certain  to 
command  success,  and  secure  a  run  —  not  recently 
paralleled  in  the  dramatic  world. 

^ If  you  would  but  once  get  me  out  oi^iiYi,  Walter, 


//; 
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you  should  see.  I  should  not  prove  myself  unworthy  of 
the  brother  who  had  taken  me  by  the  hand.  As  for 
present  subsistence,  the  pen,  I  know  by  the  experience 
of  many  valuable  men  among  my  Mends,  is  a  precarious 
dependence  for  a  beginner!  but  I  shall  soar  high.  I  am 
of  the  eaglet  race,  and  dare  to  look  full  at  the  sun; 
besides,  something  within  me  recoils  at  the  idea  of  de- 
grading my  muse  into  a  hireling  for  mere  bread.  Eame 
is  what  I  seek  —  a  lofty  fame  —  and  those  rewards 
which  she  abundantly  showers  upon  her  favourites,  from 
her  cornucopia  of  gold!  None  of  your  ten-pence  a  sheet 
for  me." 

Walter  sat  considering. 

"It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  —  I  can  only  re- 
peat what  I  said  to  you  at  Ashurst  —  it  would  be  much 
better  to  remain  quietly  with  Mr.  Howish  till  your  time 
is  up.  Tou  have  a  liberal  salary  —  you  have  leisure 
m  the  evenings,  as  he  always  shuts  up  early,  and  can 
then  cultivate  your  muse.  You  will  thus  have  time  to 
ripen  your  thoughts,  to  strengthen  your  efforts,  and  may 
produce  something  really  good  by  and  by.  But  till  that 
something  is  actually  produced,  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
what  course  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  decide  upon." 

"I  won't  march  through  Shrewsbury,  that's  flat,'' 
was  the  young  man's  reply. 

"Won't  march  through  Shrewsbury!  —  Who  wants 
you  to  march,  through  Shrewsbury?  Paul,  I  shall  have 
to  shave  and  clap  a  hliater  on  your  head." 
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"The  shrewdest  of  men  wouldn't  march  through 
Shrewsbury  with  a  scarecrow  company  that  would  dis- 
grace him  —  though  King  or  Kaiser  commanded  —  and 
I  won't  return  to  stand  behind  a  counter,  crest-fallen 
and  defeated,  among  a  pack  of  insolent,  vulgar,  sneering 
rascals,  though  all  the  powers  in  England  commanded 
it.  Falstaff  knew  the  strength  of  obstinacy,  and  so  do 
I  —  'I  won't  march  through  Shrewsbury,  thafs  flat/" 

Paul's  last  observation  is  but  too  true  a  one. 

Obstinacy  is  a  terrible  power  in  wrong.  It  is  the 
impregnable  stronghold  of  the  wrong  doer.  Walter,  at 
least,  found  himself  no  match  for  it. 

His  brother's  resolution  was  immovable,  and  what 
was  to  be  done.  Leave  him  in  prison,  and  to  be  dis- 
gracefully released  by  taking  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent 
act?  He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it.  But  Paul  was 
indifferent  to  such  considerations;  he  persisted  in  saying 
that  return  to  the  shop  he  would  not  —  that  pay  he 
could  not,  unless  upon  the  plan  he  had  suggested.,  ex- 
cept by  taking  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  about  which  he, 
for  one,  had  no  scruples  of  delicacy.  He,  for  one,,  saw 
no  disgrace,  he  said,  in  taking  advantage  of  one  of  the 
few  arrangements  by  which  society  endeavoured  to  com- 
pensate to  her  suffering  members  for  the  countless  wrongs 
she  inflicted. 

Mr.  Ho  wish  would  not  abandon  his  claim,  though 

he  cordially  advised  Walter  not  to  think  of  satisfying  it 

in  a  maimer  so  hazardous  to  l:mnae\i.    "Sj^  '^^m&ted  in 
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ig  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  let 

roung  gentleman  finish  his  tragedy  quietly  in  prison 
render  his  fine  clothes ,  his  studs,   and  his  rings, 

come  out  at  last  a  little  humbler  and  wiser  than  he 
it  in. 

But  even  the  shadow  of  disgrace  was  insupportable 
Walter;  and,  moreover,  he  thought  it  scarcely  just  to 

Ho  wish  to  withhold  his  assistance.  Paul,  as  he 
ily  believed,  would,  some  time  or  other,  be  able  to 
■ledeem  his  bond;  for  Walter  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
brother's  abilities  —  so  this  matter  ended  by  his  ad- 
vancing the  money,  and  Paul  coming  out  triumphant. 
I  made  use  of  the  word  bond  —  but,  in  fact,  no  such 
document  as  a  legal  bond  passed  between  the  two 
brothers.  Paul  gave  his  word  of  honour,  and  a  note  of 
the  transaction  as  he  called  it,  and  then  walked  away 
whistling  some  popular  song  of  the  season. 

His  next  step  was  to  enlist  in  the  Guards,  for  bread 
he  had  not  to  eat,  and  as  yet  "rascal  publishers,"  as  he 
styled  them,  found  it  worth  their  while  only  to  offer  a 
Tory  scanty  remuneration  for  his  invaluable  lucubrations. 
He  fancied  he  should  not  have  much  to  do  in  the  Guards, 
but  to  strut  about  and  wear  a  fine  coat;  and  "it  was  a 
gentleman's  profession  even  in  the  ranks"  —  though  a 
man  was  paid  by  infamous  despots,  who  conspired  with 
a  corrupt  parliament  to  pillage  the  people. 

But  the  Guards  were,  upon  trial,  found  as  little, to 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Paul  Lewis  as  any  other  calling  where 

I 
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duty  was  to  be  done.  Doing  his  duty  was  the  prime 
difficulty  with  our  hero  —  a  difficulty  that  cruelly  met 
and  obstructed  him  whichever  way  he  turned. 

The  excellent  discipline  of  the  Guards  was  a  yoke 
insupportable  to  so  free  and  mounting  a  spirit  —  "a 
chartered  libertine/'  as  he  loved  to  fancy  and  call  him- 
self.  In  brief,  after  contracting  debts  upon  every  side 
where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  credit,  for  things  which 
he  declared  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  do  without, 
though  an  execrable  and  niggardly  government  starved 
its  soldiers  with  such  abominably  contemptible  pay  — 
after  contracting  debts,  as  I  said,  for  all  sorts  of  things, 
useful  and  useless,  good  for  him  or  bad  for  him,  as  the 
case  might  be,  one  fine  night  our  young  gentleman  de- 
serted; and  by  the  indulgence  of  one  of  the  officers,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  wandering  pedestrian  who 
relates  this  story,  Walter  was  allowed  to  buy  him  out. 

This  indulgence  was  granted  merely  through  regard 
to  Walter,  whose  conduct  continued  to  be  beyond  praise, 
and  who  was  perfectly  heartbroken  at  the  idea  of  the 
punishment  to  which  his  brother  had  rendered  himself 
amenable. 

In  one  thing  only  did  Paul  not  prove  a  disappoint- 
ment. "WTien  he  was  absolutely  obliged  to  do  it  for 
bread  —  he  took,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  labouring 
regularly  with  his  pen. 

Labouring  with  his  pen  —  labouring  with  assiduity, 
penseverance,  and  pains,  bo  as  to  produce  and  perfect 
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what  publishers  were  willing  to  buy,  he  found  to  be  a 
very  different  sort  of  busiiless  from  flinging  down  on 
paper  a  few  wild  lines,  or  incoherent  tragic  scenes,  just 
as  the  humour  prompted  —  snatches  to  be  read  to,  and 
applauded  by,  the  members  of  a  small  coterie,  who  pro- 
ceeded a  good  deal  upon  the  maxim  "laud  me,  and  Til 
do  as  much  for  you.**  But,  when  he  was  actually  forced, 
by  necessity,  to  work,  he  worked  well  enough  —  His 
abilities  were  unquestionably  above,  rather  than  below 
the  common  standard,  and  so  by  hook  or  by  crook  he 
pocketted  a  good  deal  of  money  —  or  rather,  never 
pochetted  it,  but  spent  it  from  hand  to  mouth  just  as  it 
came  in.  —  Mr.  Paul  was  thus  enabled  to  wear  silk-lined 
coats  and  embroidered  waistcoats  again,  and  indulge  to 
the  full  in  his  passion  for  studs,  and  all  the  vulgar  finery 
in  which  his  soul  delighted. 

To  his  credit,  however,  be  it  spoken  —  for  greatly 
to  his  credit  he  thought  it  —  far  from  conducting  him- 
self according  to  the  usual  fashion  of  successful  men  — 
and  retiring  from  the  great  struggle  in  his  country's  cause, 
snoring  —  upon  the  bench  from  which  he  used  to  de- 
claim, no  longer  a  generous  patriot,  but  a  vile  conser- 
vative . . .  Paul  continued  to  be  first  and  foremost  in  clubs 
or  public  meetings  of  young  men  much  of  his  own  calibre, 
whose  proceedings  were  stigmatised  as  seditious  by  the 
world  in  general,  though  they  claimed  for  themselves  the 
high  distinction  of  being  the  only  true  friends  of  freedom, 
progress,  and  social  happiness. 
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In  assemblies,  such  as  these,  Paul  was  in  all  his 
glory.  There  he  harangued,  and  there  he  imbibed  the 
delicious  intoxication  of  popular  applause,  as  he  ministered 
to  his  own  pride,  self-conceit,  and  seK-delusion,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  his  auditors.  —  There  he  might  be  heard 
with  loud  voice  and  vehement  gesticulation  —  magnify- 
ing himseK,  his  opinions,  his  audience,  in  comparison 
with  the  stupid  dotards,  the  titled  simpletons,  the  men 
alike  characterised  by  insane  audacity  and  contemptible 
blindness  then  in  power.  "Old  women,"  as  it  is  the 
fashion  among  such  rare  spirits  to  style  them,  who  had 
handled  the  ribbons  of  the  old  coach  so  long  that  they 
thought  none  but  themselves  capable  of  guiding  it;  but 
who  would  find,  when  too  late,  how  impotent  their  de- 
crepid  hands  to  curb  the  wild  and  generous  energy  of 
the  panting  steeds  they  pretended  to  restrain,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

And  so  I  hope  you  are  all  pleased  with  the  poetical 
justice  which  has  elevated  so  much  energy  of  character 
and  a  genius  so  intuitive,  to  the  high  social  pinnacle 
upon  which  now  sits  the  much-deserving  Paul. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

**]liong  years  and  mellowing  time  bad  tinted  o'er 

The  picture  lost  by  memory ** 

Our  Youth  —  John  Edmxtnd  Rxadx. 

Some  years  have  passed  by  before  I  resume  my  story. 
The  next  time  I  visited  Ashurst,  it  was  in  company  with 
Mr.  Strickland  and  Lady  Yynour. 

Ellen's  health,  always  delicate,  had  been  lately  so 
much  worse  as  to  excite  serious  uneasiness  upon  the  part 
of  her  friends.  The  Admiral,  Sir  Horace  Yynour,  her 
husband,  had  lately  been  appointed  to  a  command  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  it  had  been  ui^ently  recom- 
mended by  her  medical  men,  and  was  at  length  finally 
settled  that,  under*  the  care  of  Mr.  Strickland,  Ellen 
should  follow  him  thither. 

Mr.  Strickland  proposed,  after  having  deposited  his 
niece  at  Cape  Town,  to  proceed  to  Australia.  His  atten- 
tion, ever  alive  to  the  progress  of  evil  and  anxious  to 
check  it,  wherever  the  hydra-headed  serpent  lifted  up 
her  head  —  had  been  turned  to  the  condition  of  that 
colony;  and  this  opportunity  offering,  he  had  resolved  to 
go  there  himself,  and  see  what  was  wanting  and  what  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  do  in  the  way  of  offering  some 
remedies. 

Tlie  Bose  of  Ashurst »  /.  1.46 
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I  was  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  had  long  been,  as  I  have  confessed  to  you, 
but  a  very  idle  and  useless  one,  but  my  visit  at  Ashurst 
had  produced  a  change  in  me.  I  could  no  longer  go  on 
contentedly  as  I  had  done,  doing  no  evil,  as  I  flattered 
myself,  but  certainly  efiecting- little  good  —  when  I  saw 
others,  in  their  different  ways,  labouring  so  perseveringly 
in  their  Lord's  vineyard.  And  I  longed  in  my  turn  to 
be  employed  in  forwarding  the  blessed  work  of  cultiva- 
tion, were  it  even  in  the  humblest  manner. 

I  had  made  acquaintance  with  mjr  cousin  Ellen  im- 
mediately after  my  first  visit  to  Ashurst  —  had  been  as 
much  enchanted  with  her  as  I  had  expected  to  be,  and 
mutual  liking  had  ripened  Ihto  genuine  regard  and  friend- 
ship. I  now  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  party 
—  escort  her  to  the  Cape,  and  afterwards  accompany  Mr. 
Strickland  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Australia. 

The  period  when  these  circumstances  took  place  was 
before  the  gold  discoveries  had  begun,  which  have  increased 
the  riches  and  the  wants  of  Australia  to  such  an  incal- 
culable degree.  The  colony  was  at  that  time  in  the  first 
flush  of  the  sheep  farming  prosperity,  when  progress  al- 
most as  rapid  as  that  we  are  now  witnessing  was  antici- 
pated, and  in  some  degree,  made. 

Mr.  Strickland  consented  with  pleasure  to  my  scheme, 
and  Ellen,  to  my  delight,  showed  the  greatest  satisfaction 
at  the  plan. 
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"I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  set  about  trying  to  make 
yourself  a  little  useful,"  she  said,  laughing.  "There  is 
BO  much  to  be  done  in  the  world  one  does  not  know  where 

to  be^n  first I  have  had  it  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue, 

over  and  over  again,  to  ask,    'Why  stands  Chaptal  all 
the  day  idle?' " 

We  were  soon  busy  discussing  plans, 
Ellen,   of  course,  was  to  proceed  to  the  Cape,  there 
to  remain  till  her  health  was,   as  we  fondly  hoped  it 
would  be,  by  that  benign  climate,  restored. 

She  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  uncle  to  &x  his 
self-imposed  mission  there,  assuring  him  that  he  would 
find  calls  enough  for  his  favourite  vocation  of  pointing  out 
the  faults  and  the  fallings  short,  of  every  institution, 
everybody,  and  everything  with  which  he  had  to  do  — 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"Quite  true,  Ellen.  Plenty  to  be  done  in  that  way 
at  the  Cape,  as  well  as  everywhere  else  —  in  all  places 
where  that  blundering,  well  meaning,  but  weak  and  self- 
indulgent  creature  man  has  pitched  his  tabernacle,  plenty 
of  wrong  and  foolish  things  to  be  found,  Pll  answer  for 
it  And  at  the  Cape  as  well  as  in  every  other  portion  of 
the  globe  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of.  But  the  Cape  is 
not  my  call  at  present  —  I  am  bound  for  Australia.  Why, 
child,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  but  an  atom  in  compa- 
rison with  Australia  —  with  Austral  Asia  I  should  rather 
Bay,  of  which  Australia  is  only  a  division  in  the  van  — 
but  what  a  ^vision!  and  in  the  van  of  what  a  host  I" 
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He  went  on  after  a  little  pause  —  "A  host!  a  multi-' 
tudinous  assemblage  of  fertile  realms,  as  yet  almost  un- 
known and  untried!  But  how  incalculable  in  power!  how 
rich  in  promise!  Those  islands  in  the  eastern  ocean,  bo 
long  neglected,  are  the  very  Edens  of  abundance  and 
beauty;  and  that  vast  Australia  itself!  why,  Ellen,  it  ift 
as  large  as  Europe!  and  life  is  only  beginning,  as  it  were, 
to  stir  there  —  but  what  a  life!  what  a  life!  lying  hidden, 
as  it  were,  in  embryo. 

"Child,  when  I  look  upon  this  little  island  of  ours  — 
this  small  hut  precious  pearl  set  in  the  silver  sea  —  the 
central  jewel  in  an  imperial  diadem  formed  of  so  many 
scattered  nations  —  wheii  I  think  of  my  country  as  the 
metropolis  of  an  empire  that  exceeds  not  only  all  empires 
that  are,  but  all  that  ever  have  been,  in  extent, 

"When  I  look  upon  England  as  upon  that  mystical 
candlestick  from  which  the  light  should  spread  which  is 
to  illuminate  half  the  world! . . . 

"When  I  think  of  her  possessions,  but  far  more,  when 
I  think  upon  her  duties  —  I  feel  that  there  is  an  impe- 
rative call  upon  every  Englishman  —  upon  every  honest 
soul  who  glories  in  the  name  of  Englishman  —  to  con- 
sider attentively  what  is  doing  and  to  be  done  in  these 
her  wide  colonies,  and  to  regard  this  as  among  the  first 
of  his  interests,  and  as  well  as  the  most  imperative  of  his 
obligations. 

"Much  is  wanting  at  home,  —  God  knows!  and  much 
18  doing  at  borne  —  But  the  duty  ^e  wr^  to  our  settle- 
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menfs  abroad  has,  perhaps,  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 
let  it  is  stiU  more  stringent  in  the  bosom  of  every  honest 
and  right-thinking  man. 

"We  have  taken  possession  of  this  vast  portion  of 
God's  earth.     How  it  has  all  come  to  pass  is  a  useless 
retrospect  —  perhaps  it  would  be  a  painful  and  mortifying 
one  in  some  cases;  but  here  we  are  —  we  have  them; 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  will  keep,  what  it  would 
te  now  a  senseless  quixotism  to  relinquish. 
"But  how  shall  we  keep  them? 
"As  others  have  done  before  us?  —  Indolently,  in- 
differently —  Too  indolent,  too  indifferent,  even  to  derive 
from  them  that  profit  which  the  mother  country  might 
justly  acquire?  But  far  worse  than  that  ill  husbandry  is 
our  supine,  stupid  indifference  to  the  .real  weKare,  pro- 
gress, enlightenment,  and  happiness  of  these  our  depen- 
dencies. 

"Mother  country!  aye  —  let  her  prove  herself  a  true 
mother. 

""Not  a  mother  in  name  only,  to  these  her  children, 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth  —  children  as  they  may  well  be 
called,  who  look  up  to  her  for  instruction,  true  guidance, 
jnst  government,  and  present  subsistence  as  well  as  the 
means  of  future  wealth  and  prosperity. 

"But  what  they  have  a  right  especially  to  expect 
from  her  is,  that,  through  her  wise  and  provident  care  — 
moral  teaching,  moral  guidance,  and  those  moral  habits 
shall  be  supplied^  the  absence  of  which  is  and  ever  has 
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been  the  curse  of  colonies  and  the  curse  of  conquests  — 
instruction,  in  short ,  such  as  a  true  Christian  mother 
should  and  would  provide  for  her  children." 

He  interrupted  himself  and  laughed  in  his  somewhat 
cynical  way. 

"Why,  Ellen,  I  have  been  inflicting  a  regular  Exeter 
Hall  harangue  upon  you.  There  is  your  cousin  Chaptal 
staring  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  as  if  he  were  looking 
at  the  learned  pig,  or  any  as  wondrous  a  phenomenon. 
No  monster  that  ever  was  exhibited  at  a  fair,  would  sur- 
prise him,  I  should  suppose,  more  than  such  an  effusion 
from  me." 

"I  don't  see  what  the  surprise  matters.  K I  was  sur- 
prised —  and  I  own  I  was  rather  —  what  has  that  to 
do  with  it?  I  agreed  to  every  word  that  was  uttered,  and 
only,  as  is  usual,  marvelled  at  my  stupid  ass  of  a  self, 
who  can  be  so  mightily  impressed  with  such  things,  when 
I  hear  them  from  another,  and  yet  never  had  the  sense 
to  think  of  them  before." 

"Oh,  dear!  I  never  thought  of  that!"  said  Mr.  Strick- 
land, slyly. 

"But,  Chaptal,"  put  in  Ellen,  "you  are  always  abu- 
sing yourself.  I  think  you  have  often  thought  of  these 
things  before." 

"In  a  vague,  dreamy,  indistinct  manner,  Ellen,  just 

as  I  think  of  everything  —  Nothing  defined,  nothing  ab- 

solute;    all  purposeless  teverie  and  vision... Or  rather 
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was,  till  I  knew  you  and  Mr.  Strickland.     But  I  really 

am  upon  the  mend." 

"And  80,"  Mr.  Strickland  went  on,  taking  up  the 
subject  again,   "and  so,  Ellen,  to  descend  from  my  ro- 
mantic fights  and  come  down  to  yulgar  prose,  Australia 
is  at  present  the  object  of  my  curiosity.     I  am  not  such 
an  ass  as  to  suppose  /  —  individual  I  —  can  do  much 
in  fields  of  that  extent;  but  one  thing  any  man  of  sense 
may  do  —  obtain  and  diffuse  information.     See  for  him- 
self and  give  others  who  can't,  the  reality  of  the  thing. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  realities.     But  some  way, 
when  one  visits  a  country,  one  comes  to  understand  a 
good  deal  about  it  —  and  this  is  a  vast  matter.     It's  an 
important  portion  of  the  earth,  even  now,  is  Australia; 
but  what  may  it  not  be  destined  to  become?" 

"Well,  my  dear  uncle,  this  attempt  at  persuading  you, 
on  my  part,  will  end,  I  see,  as  all  other  my  attempts  at 
persuading  you  out  of  any  plan  of  yours  invariably  do, 
finding  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  move  the  Monu- 
ment. And,  what  is  more  provoking,  feeling  that  it  would 
be  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do  it  even  if  one  could.  So 
here  ends  my  hope  of  having  your  and  Chaptal's  com- 
pany at  the  Cape,  for  I  see  Chaptal  is  resolved  to  follow 
you." 

"Indeed,  dearest  Ellen,  unless  you  Very,  very  much 
wish  it  should  be  otherwise,  I  would  wish  so  to  do ... . 
But  don't  try  to  persuade  me,  for  I  am  not  in  the  least 
like  the  Monument  —  I  am  much  more  like  yonder 
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slender  willow  branch  ...  a  breath  from  your  lips  catx 
incline  me  either  way  you  wilL" 

''Have  done,  then,  Ellen,  and  let  the  lad  alone.  H0 
goes  with  me.  Hell  pick  up  a  good  deal  where  I  shall 
take  him,  and  he's  got  a  tongue  in  his  head  better  than. 
either  yours  or  mine,  I  can  tell  you.  The  best  use  ona 
can  put  those  idle,  wandering  vagabonds  to,  is  to  let 
them  go  about  and  talk  .  .  .  Chaptal  will  talk,  and  to 
the  purpose,  when  I  have  primed  him  well,  as  I  meaa 
to  do.     Heigh  for  Australia,  then!  that's  settled." 

Ellen  looked  at  me,  gave  a  slight  sigh,  and  then  said 
cheerfully  — 

"It  is  all  right,  I  dare  say,  but  one  cannot  help 
being  sorry.  —  Of  all  the  tiresome  and  most  provoking 
things  in  life,  the  most  provoking  and  tiresome  is  the 
short  time  we  are  allowed  to  spend  with  those  we  like 
—  those  who  just  suit  us  —  as  you,  uncle,  and  Chaptal 
do  me  .  •  .  but  there's  no  help  for  it.  I  to  the  Cape, 
then,  and  you  onwards  to  Australia.  But  one  favour 
you  must  grant  me  before  we  start." 

"Well,  and  what  is  that,  I  pray?  I  am  not  going 
to  refuse  it  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Mr.  Strickland,  rather 
sourly,  however ,  as  I  thought;  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
perceive  this;  her  good  humour  was,  indeed,  proof. 

"Before  we  start,"  EUen  repeated,   "one  thing  is 

indispensable,  dear  uncle;  —  I  must  spend  a  little  time 

at  Ashurst  HalL     I  must  put  my  little  government  in 

order  before  I  leave  it  for  bo  lon^g.  —  I  wish,  dear  uncle, 
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you  and  Chaptal  would  come  down  with  me.  There  is 
so  much  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  do  it  all  as  I  could  wish.  —  It  would  be  a  very 
great  kindness  to  Ashurst  and  to  me,  if  you  would  help 
lae.  Come,  uncle,  you  have  nothing  to  do  just  now; 
and  as  for  Chaptal,  it  is  quite  a  charity  to  find  him 
work,  you  know." 

Mr,  Strickland  recovered  his  good  humour  at  once, 

smiled,  shru^ed  his  shoulders,  said  it  was  a  most  un- 

i^Basonable  request  at  that  moment,  as  if  he  had  nothing 

to  do  but  dance  attendance  upon  her.     However,   she 

Fas  the  most  despotic  little  body  in  the  world;  Catherine 

of  Eussia  was  nothing  to  her,   and  the  only  thing  to 

be  done  was,  to   submit  with  as  good  a  grace  as  one 

could. 

I  professed  myself  to  be,  as  in  truth  I  was,  her 
slave,  and  only  too  happy  to  obey  her  smallest  com- 
mands. 

I  was,  indeed,  extremely  well  pleased  to  accompany 
her  to  Ashurst. 

Ever  since  my  visit  there,  my  thoughts  and  longings 
bad  often  turned  that  way;  but  somehow,  idler  as  I  wsis, 
I  could  never  bring  the  matter  in.  I  believe  idlers 
always  have  less  time  for  anything  than  busy  people. 
To  go  down  there  in  company  with  Ellen  had  been  my 
especial  desire,  and  the  hope  of  doing  that  was  one 
reason  why  I  had  postponed  my  purpose  so  long. 

However,  now  it  was  all  settled  to  my  heart's  desire; 
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to  Ashurst  Hall  we  were  to  go,  and  to  Ashurst  HaH  ir*^ 
accordingly  proceeded. 

I  had  been  abroad  for  my  pleasure,  and  Ellen  lia4i 
been  abroad  for  her  health  ■ —  it  was  some  time  sinc^ 
she  had  been  there.  As  for  me,  as  I  have  said,  I  had 
never  revisited  the  place  since  I  first  saw  it.  Of  course, 
there  had  been  many  changes  since  that  period,  but,  ats 
regarded  those  in  whom  I  was  chiefly  interested ,  they 
were  little  more  than  the  changes  made  by  time.  • 

We  had  a  pleasant  journey  down;  posting,  in  Ellen's 
carriage,  Mr.  Strickland  taking  the  inside  place  with  his 
niece,  I  upon  the  box.  Railways  were  just  beginning  to 
be  heard  of,  but  people  were  not  as  yet  swept  along 
them  like  shuttlecocks  —  posting  or  by  stagecoaches 
was  still  the  general  mode  of  getting  about. 

The  journey  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
to  my  grief,  how  much  weaker  Ellen  really  was  than 
she  in  general  appeared.  She  was  so  cheerful,  so  little 
occupied  with  herself,  so  full  of  interest  in  others;  life 
seemed  so  fresh  and  young  about  her,  that  people  were 
little  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  poison  which  was 
secretly  corroding  the  springs  of  life  in  this  dear  and 
valuable  creature. 

The    fatigue    of  travelling  evidently  oppressed  her 

very  much,  and  when  she  arrived  at  Ashurst,   she  was 

obliged  immediately  to  be  laid  upon  the  sofa,  looking  so 

faint  and  exhausted ,   tliat  botk  Mr.  Strickland "  and  I 
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Hafi^Tere  exceedingly  frightened;  and  the  first  thing  we  had 
to  do,  after  our  arrival,  was  to  send  for  Mr.  Xewis. 

It  was  evening  when  he  appeared. 

Ellen,  hy  her  own  desire,  had  not  heen  carried  up 
to  bed,  but  was  laid  upon  a  sofa  near  the  open  window, 
which  commanded  a  view  towards  Ashurst  —  her  beloved 

Ashurst. 

The  park,  with  its  lawns  and  plantations,   did  not 

extend  very  far  upon  that  side,  and  beyond  its  limits 

fe  eye  wandered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  champaign 

country,  of  fields,  and  hedgerows,  and  little  woods,  and 

groves.     At  the  distance  of  about  a   mile,    the   hoary 

tower  of  Ashurst  Church  was  seen,  rising  from  amid  a 

small  knot  of  trees,  and  the  position  of  the  village  was 

marked  by  its  giant  elms,   and  the   peaks  and  roofs  of 

houses,  which  one  saw,  or  fancied  one  saw,  peeping  from 

among  the  underwood,  with  every  now  and  then  a  bright 

sparkling  vrindow  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

It  was  a  sweet,  calm  evening.  Ellen  lay  silent  and 
exhausted  upon  her  sofa,  with  her  serene  grey  eyes 
fixed  lovingly  upon  the  scene  before  her.  She  gazed 
thoughtfully,  but  placidly,  upon  the  view,  whilst  Mr. 
Strickland  and  I,  anxious  and  uneasy,  looked  only  at 
her,  or  exchanged  glances  with  each  other. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  go  away,"  at  last  she  said,  "if 
I  thought  I  should  come  here  no  more." 

"Don't  talk' so,  child.     What  should  prevent  your 
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coming  here  again,  and  for  just  as  long  as  you  please? 
Sir  Horace  loves  the  place  as  much  as  you  do." 

She  lifted  up  her  gentle  eyes,  looked  in  her  uncle's 
face,  but  made  no  answer. 

"I  wish,  Ellen,"  he  said,  impatiently,  "you  woulA 
not  indulge  low  spirits;  it  makes  one  quite  cross  andi 
wretched  when  you  do." 

She  smiled  a  little,  and  only  answered  — 

'*I  don't  indulge  them,  dearest  uncle,  they  —  come. 
I  am  tired,  you  know  .  .  .  and  then  I  do  so  love  thifl 
place,  I  am  sorry  to  leave  it  —  I  have  been  so  happy 
here." 

"Well,  to  be  sure  you  have;  and  thafs  just  the  way 
—  because  you  have  been  happy,  therefore  you  are 
going  to  be  unhappy  —  bad  economy  of  that  good  thing 
happiness,  Ellen.  This  life  is  a  journey;  we  live  not  in 
a  palace,  but  in  a  caravansary.  "We  must  learn  to  hold 
lightly  by  things  —  enjoy  to-day  and  be  thankful  for 
it,  and  go  to-morrow  where  we  are  called;  hoping  to  be 
happy  there  because  we  have  been  happy  here  —  thafs 
the  right  way  to  take  things,  foolish  girl!" 

"Ah,  dear  uncle!  easy  to  say,  difficult  to  do.  One 
can't  love  and  not  love  at  the  same  time;  and  I  do  so 
love  Ashuist,  —  but  I  am  not  going  to  fret  about  it, 
uncle." 

"Fret!  No,  that  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say, 
jou  never  do." 

And  in  justice  to  Mi.  Btnfi\ianSL>  \!^  rnxj^t  be  added, 
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[ftat  in  spite  of  all  his  odd,  rough  ways,  he  loved  Ellen 
•8  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

I  sat  a  silent  witness  of  tbis  little  scene,  watching 
Ellen's  face,  which  relapsed  into  the  same  gentle  melan- 
didy,  as  her  eyes  were  again  fixed  upon  the  tower  of 
Ashurst  Church.  One  heard  the  clock  distinctly  strike 
six.  There  is  something  so  pleasant  in  the  country  in 
liearing  the  clock  thus  speak  to  one,  as  it  were,  from  a 
k|  distance  —  the  tongue  of  time. 

She  seemed  to  be  better  for  the  rest  and  quiet,  and 
^e  all  three  remained  silent  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour;  Mr.  Strickland  leaning  back  meditatively  in 
the  great  arm-chair  he  occupied  —  I,  watching  Ellen. 

At  last  the  door  opened,   and  Mr.  Lewis  was  an- 

Dounced. 

He  came  in,  looking  remarkably  well,  as  I  thought. 

He  had  grown  a  little  fatter  since  I  had  last  seen  him, 

and   his    delicate   face   bore   a   somewhat   more  robust 

appearance,  without  having  its  fine  intellectual  expression 

in  the  least  impaired.     He  looked  handsome,  happy,  and 

thriving;    and   he  managed  to  do  this  without  having 

acquired  the  least  taint  of  that  vulgarity  which  too  often 

attends  upon  the  above  three  good  things,  and  without 

having  lost  in  the  slightest  degree  the  power  of  interesting 

which  he  possessed^  when  I  knew  him  before. 

Ellen  was  rising  to  meet  him. 

"Be  quiet,**  said  Mr.  Strickland,  authoritatively.     So 
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she  remained  still;  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  smileP- 
of  welcome. 

"Mr.  Lewis,  how  do  you  do?  How  is  Mrs.  Lewis? 
How  is  Fabian?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  This  i^ 
my  uncle  —  you  recollect  him^  I  am  sure  —  Mr.  Strick- 
land —  And  this  is  my  cousin  Chaptal,  whom  I  anx 
also  sure  you  cannot  have  forgotten." 

I  rose  to  meet  my  Ashurst  friend  and  favourite, 
holding  out  my  hand  to  shake  his;  Mr.  Strickland  rose 
too,  but  did  not  advance  a  step.  Mr.  Lewis  came 
forward,  took  Lady  Yynour*s  offered  hand  with  an  air 
of  the  deepest  respect  and  affection,  then  went  up  to 
Mr.  Strickland. 

"It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  see  you  once  again, 
sir." 

"I  am  glad  ifs  a  pleasure  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Strick- 
land, bluntly,  resuming  his  seat;  "it's  one  to  me  to  see 
you  looking  so  jolly.  The  world  jogs  merrily  with  you 
I  hope,  Mr.  Lewis?" 

"Pretty  well,  sir,"  cheerfully;  "I  wish  nobody  had 
more  reason  to  find  fault  with  it  than  I  have.  But  I 
was  sent  for  to  Lady  Vynour,  —  I  hope  nothing  is 
much  amiss." 

"Nothing,  indeed,"  said  Ellen,  smiling;  "I  am  quite 
comfortable  again;  but  they  would  send  for  you." 

"She's  a  tiresome  girl.     Every  now  and  then  she 
takes  one  by  surprise,  and  turns  off  and  looks  so  ill  and 
death  -like,  that  it's  enough,  to  in^t^TL  ^.  xciajCL  out  of  his     , 
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ienses.  And  then  she  comes  round  again  as  suddenly, 
jnst  as  she  has  done  now,  I  verily  helieve,  only  to  make 
one  feel  like  a  fool,  for  having  sent  for  the  doctor." 

"Oh!  but  we  are  so  glad  to  see  Mr.  Lewis,  that  it 
was  quite  clever  of  me  to  furnish  you  and  Chaptal  with 
an  excuse  for  what  you  both  liked  so  much  to  do  —  So 
Dow,  Chaptal,  please  to  ring  the  bell  for  tea  —  for  din- 
ner we  shaVt  get  to-day,  as  you  know  we  settled;  and 
if  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  busy,  he  will  take  tea  with  us  I 
<iare  say,  and  tell  us  how  all  is  going  on  in  darling 
Ashurst." 

"And  you  don't  mean  to  say  a  word  about  yourself, 
Kss?"  asked  the  uncle. 

"Had  we  not  better  withdraw  for  a  short  time?" 
said  L 

"No  such  thing,  good  people;  pray  let  us  have  tea 
first,  unless  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  a  hurry,  —  I  will  have 
fire  minutes'  talk  with  him  afterwards.  "Will  you  stay, 
Mr.  Lewis?" 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  he  replied,  as  he  took 
a  chair,  and  sat  down  with  alacrity. 

"And  now  about  Ashurst.  I  need  not  begin  with 
asking  how  you  are,  Mr.  Lewis,  I  never  saw  you  looking 
80  well  in  my  life.  And  how  is  Mrs.  Lewis,  —  as 
bonny  too?  and  how  is  Fabian,- —  gone  to  school  yet?" 
"He  has  been  there  this  year  and  a  half." 
"Ah!  the  great  sacrifice  is  accomplished  then.  — • 
Good  mamma!     And  how  did  she  bear  it?" 
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"She  was  almost  as  proud  and  happy  as  the  little 
boy  himself.     I  am  afraid  Lady  Vynour  will  think  heir 
a   sad  hard-hearted  mother,  —  but  everybody  knows 
how  ambition  hardens  the  heart,  and  E^ate  is  dreadfully 
ambitious." 

"Pm  glad,  sir,  to  find  youVe  got  a  wife  that  doesn't 
make  a  sentimental  scene  of  life,  and  think  it  necessary 
to  cry  and  bemoan  herself  because  she's  got  a  fine 
healthy 'boy,  who  in  due  time  goes  to  school.  I  hate 
such  stuff.  As  for  ambition!  there  is  a  worthy  and  an 
unworthy  ambition  —  I  conclude  that  of  Mrs.  Lewis  to 
be  of  the  former  character,"  broke  in  Mr.  Strickland. 

"Lideed  it  is,"  said  Ellen;   "her  ambition  is  to  see 
her  son  a  clever  and  distinguished  man." 

"Hold,  hold!  every  mother  would  like  that,  if  she 
could  get  it.  The  difference  between  a  wise  mother  and 
a  fool  is  this  —  Before  she  sets  her  heart  upon  it  she 
asks  herself  —  Has  she  any  right  to  expect  that  her 
son  will  prove  a  clever  and  distinguished  man?  Has 
the  boy  parts?  —  If  not,  she  contents  herself  with 
striving  to  make  him  a  good  and  useful  one." 

Mr.  Lewis  smiled,  consciously. 

Ellen  said,  "Fabian  is  an  extremely  clever  little  boy 
—  I  expect,  and  everybody  who  knows  him  expects  — 
that  he  will  prove  a  remarkable  man;  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  Lewis  spares  no  expense  to  give  him  every 
advantage  of  education  .  .  .  and  I  think  he  is  quite 
ngbt" 
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"Every  advantage!  —  Questionable  terms  those  — 
Spares  no  expense  —  conventional  expression.  As  if 
the  sparing  no  expense  insured  a  good  education,  when 
every  ass  that  comes  from  Eton  or  Oxford  proves  the 
contrary." 

"There  comes  something  else,  but  asses  from  both," 
put  in  I,  in  defence  of  my  two  alma  maters, 

"And  in  how  large  a  proportion,  Pd  be  glad  to 
imow.^  ...  I  hope,  sir,"  turning  to  Lewis,  "you  are  not 
going  to  send  that  son  of  yours  to  Eton." 

"Certainly  not,  sir,"  was  the  answer  with  a  slight 
laugh.  "Not  quite  the  place  for  the*  son  of  a  man  of 
my  means  —  besides,  my  object  in  his  education  is  to 
make  a  man  of  science  of  him  —  not  a  man  of  the 
world." 

"Right  — r  Tm  glad  you  have  so  much  common 
sense.  It  makes  me  sick  to  see  the  way  people  go  on. 
Everybody  must  bring  up  his  booby  to  be  a  gentleman 
—  as  if  every  man  of  intellect  was  not  a  gentleman  •— 
and  every  fool  a  clown.  Well,  well,  Mr.  Lewis,  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  to  find  you  prospering 
in  the  world  —  but  I  always  knew  you  would  prosper. 
You  were  made  of  the  right  stufP.  And  now,  let  me 
ask  —  Pray  what's  become  of  Paul?  Pve  lost  sight  of 
bim  since.  .  .  Eh,  Ellen?  —  How  long  ago?  He  pro- 
mised to  be  a  great  poet,  some  people  thought  —  eh, 
EUen?" 

Ellen  turned  awaj  her  head  to  conceal  a  smile. 

21^  Hose  of  AsAttrst.  L  15 
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Mr.  Lewis  made  no  answer  to  the  question  till  Mr. 
Strickland  repeated  it. 

"I  say,  how  goes  it  with  that  scapegrace,  Paul?  He 
has  done  better  as  a  man,  I  hope,  than  he  promised  to 
do  as  a  boy.  He  was  not  famous  for  keeping  his  pro- 
mises at  that  time  of  day;  —  I  hope  he  has  had  th3 
sense  not  to  make  any  more  —  and  has  turned  oirt 
better  than,  as  I  said,  he  promised  to  do." 

"He  is  doing  well,  sir,  I  believe.  He  is  now  re- 
porter for  a  newspaper." 

"Ah,f  and  for  what  newspaper,  I  should  like  to 
know?" 

But  Walter  did  not  seem  inclined  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Strickland's  curiosity  upon  this  point.  He  turned  to  me, 
and  said  — 

"You  would  scarcely  know  your  favourite  little  Amy 
again,  Mr.  Vernon,  she  is  grown  so  tall." 

"And  does  she  preserve  the  same  character  of  face 
and  disposition  which  I  admired  so  much?  Is  she  as 
energetic,  simple,  and  good?" 

"To  the  full  .  .  .  and  she  promises  to  be  much 
handsomer  even  than  was  expected." 

"I  don't  know  who  this  Amy  may  be,  that  you  are 
talking  about,"  Mr.  Strickland  put  in  rather  gruffly.  "Is 
it  a  daughter  of  yours,  Mr.  Lewis?  Tm  sorry  to  hear 
beauty  mentioned  among  her  qualifications  —  and  in  a 
way  as  if  it  were  among  the  things  of  first  consequence 
in  ber  fitter's  eyes." 
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''She  is  not  my  daughter,  sir.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  an  old  friend  of  my  wife's.  This  gentleman 
took  a  great  fancy  to  her  when  he  was  here  a  few  years 
ago." 

''Because  she  was  pretty,  I  suppose!  —  And  if  she's 
good  for  anything  else,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  of  her. 
'Favour  is  deceitful  and  heauty  is  vain,'  and  in  most 
cases,  I  can  tell  you,  a  great  deal  worse  than  vain.  I 
never  knew  a  woman  yet,  who  was  not  a  little  the  worse 
for  possessing  it." 

"Oh,  uncle!  don't  say  so.  It  is  such  a  precious  gift 
to  a  woman." 

"So  every  woman  thinks  who  hasn't  it." 
"And  how  is  Mrs.  Grant?"  asked  Ellen,  not  one  whit 
disconcerted  by  this  settler.     "Does  she  keep  as  well, 
and  love  her  garden  as  much'  as  ever?" 

"She  is  extremely  aged  —  she  bends  under  the 
weight  of  her  years.  Every  one  counted  off  now  takes 
something  from  her.  I  do  not  think  she  will  last  very 
long." 

"And  then  what  is  Amy  to  do?  Is  there  any 
money?" 

"But  little,  I  am  afraid."      * 

"You're  afraid!  —  and  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  — 
Why  should  you  be  afraid'?  "What  is  the  reason  that 
now -a- days  it  seems  to  be  considered  the  height  of  mis- 
fortune and  injustice  if  the  descendants  of  people  who 
have  worked  hard  enough  themselves,  are   not  enabled 

15* 
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through  those  very  people's  labours,  to  sit  down  w 
their  hands  before  them  and  do  nothing?  Stuff  i 
nonsense!  —  Why  can't  this  Miss  Amy.  get  her  liv 
as  well  as  those  who  have  gone  before  her?'* 

"She  is  an  officer's  daughter,"  said  Ellen. 

"Well,  and  what  if  she  be?" 

"One  feels  that  the  daughter  of  an  officer  has  a  i 
of  right  to  be  brought  up  as  a  gentlewoman." 

"And  who  said  they  were  not  to  be  gentlewomen 

"But,  my  dear  uncle,  this  one  is  so  scantily  provi' 
for,  that  we  fear  there  is  little  doubt  but  she  must 
her  own  living." 

"Ah  —  ha!  I  understand  —  gentlewoman  does 
mean    ^m^Z^woman     well-bred,     well-mannered,     w 
instructed  woman  —  but  idle  woman  —  one  who  i 
sit  lounging  and  yawning  all  day  long,   doing  noth 
That's    your  description  of  gentlewoman  —  Eh,    ]l 
Ellen?   Tlus  is  another  thing  that  makes  me  sick.     ' 
friends  of  a  young  woman  think  it  better  for  her  to  j 
away,  a  miserable,  objectless  creature  upon  a  hundrec 
two  a  year,  and  be  styled  a  gentlewoman!    than  e: 
herself  like  a  clever,  handy  lass,  be  some  use  in 
world,  and  get  her  living.     Doctor,  I  appeal  to  you, 
you'd  not  have  so  many  nervous  cases  if  the  girls 
something  to  do." 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"Amy  Grant,  work  or  no  work,  will  never  b' 
nervous  subject,"  he  said. 
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i!**  said  Ellen,  witli  a  slight  reproacli  in  her  tone, 
you,  too,  Mr.  Lewis!  —  you  too,  without  com- 
b  for  the  unhappy  nervous." 

'K  all  nervous  people  were  like  you,  Ellen,  neither 
nor  I,  nor  any  sensible  man,  would  have  a  word 
jy  against  them." 

"Ah!   so  you  say.     But  that's  just  what  makes  me 
Ifiorry  for  them;  nobody  understands  them." 
"Femmes  incomprises.     We  all  know  what  interest- 
creatures    such   are,"    said   Mr.    Strickland    signifi- 
intly. 

"And  what  unhappy  ones!  Incorrigible  uncle!  Don't 
Ksten  to  him  Mr.  Lewis  —  mind  my  uncle  when  he's 
right,  but  don't  mind  him  when  he's  wrong.  He  knows 
nothing  about  women  —  he  hates  and  despises  them  all, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Confess  you  do  now,  respected 
bachelor." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage  —  don't  talk  to 
me!  —  I  understand  the  sex  well  enough,  and  thafs  the 
reason  I  am  a  bachelor." 

"You  must  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Kate,  —  to  Mrs. 
Lewis,  must  he  not,  Chaptal?  before  he  pretends  to  be 
a  judge  of  women." 

"Is  she  one  of  your  choice  specimens;  too  fine  to  be 
useful?" 

"Go  and  see." 

"Well,  I  shall  come  to-morrow,  Mr.  Lewis,  beat  up 
your  quarters,  and  he  introduced  to  this  paragon  of  d 
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wife,   and  this  prodigy  of  a  son.     I  am  not  over-fond  of 

prodigies  and  paragons  —  not  I;  and  it  would  seem,  if 

one  is  to  believe  Lady  Vynour's  account,  that  Ashurst 

swarms  with  such.     I  shall  hate  Ashurst  if  it  does  — 

thaf  s  aU  I  know.'' 

*  %  *  *  *  * 

I  felt  anxious  for  the  conversation  to  end.  Ellen's 
colour  began  to  come  and  go.  I  caught  Lewis  looking 
at  her  with  some  anxiety. 

"Shall  we  go  and  take  a  turn  towards  the  garden 
and  visit  old  Job?"  said  I  to  Mr.  Strickland. 

"Old  Job!  I  had  almost  forgotten  him.  I  like  old 
Job  —  he's  an  oddity,  and  not  a  prodigy  —  a  vastly 
better  thing  in  my  mind  —  and  he's  a  thoroughly  honest 
fellow  to  the  boot." 

So  we  walked  away  to  the  gardens,  and  found  old 
Job  among  his  flowers  strolling  about  —  for  the  day's 
work  was  over.  He  had  a  small  long-necked  watering 
pot  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  was  administering  proper 
doses  of  guanoised  water  to  his  especial  favourites;  he 
looked  so  characteristic  with  his  tall  brown  figure,  and 
wrinkled  face,  contrasting  with  the  flush  of  colour, 
bloom,  and  freshness,  which  surrounded  him  I  —  for 
never  was  flower-garden  so  richly  full  of  beauty. 

The   flowers,    framed   by   the  shrubs  bursting  into 

bloom,  were  hanging  in  clusters  upon  every  side  —  the 

neat  straight  gravel  walks  between  —  and    this   tall, 

/brown   £gure  passing  from  one  to  the  other,   peeping 
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and  peering   about,   fonned   a  complete  and  charming 
picture. 

"Well,  Job,  how  are  you?"  shouted  Mr.  Strickland 
from  afar,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 

"Mr.  Strickland!  How  be  you,  sir?  Oh,  but  Tm  sorry 
you  are  come !  K  it  be  true  what  they  say  you*re  come 
about  Mr.  Yemon,  how  do  you  do,  sir?  I  hope  you  be 
going  to  make  some  stay.'' 

"So  you're  sorry  to  see  me.  Job  —  How  comes 
that?  "What  have  I  been  doing  amiss?" 

"Amiss!  Ain't  you  going  to  take  my  lady  away  out 
of  England  again?  Eolks  say  you  are,  and  farther  than 
ever  —  that's  bad  news  for  Ashurst." 

"She's  delicate  —  The  doctors  say  she  must  go  to  a 
softer  climate;  besides,  she's  going  after  her  husband,  aa 
all  wives  ought  to  do." 

"Her  husband  will  be  glad  enough  to  see  her,  for 
that  matter,  I  dare  say;  but  as  for  it&f  being  the  duty  of 
all  wives  to  run  after  their  husbands  —  There  he 
husbands,  I  take  it,  as  would  be  glad  enough  for  their 
wives  to  dispense  with  that  duty  —  eh,  Mr.  Strickland?" 
with  his  significant  almost  silent  laugh. 

"You  and  I  are  happy  bachelors,  Job." 

"But  are  it  really  true?  She  is  going  away  then?" 

"Yes,  it's  really  true;  you  must  learn,  to  do  without 
her  as  well  as  you  can." 

"Why,  if  it  be  for  her  good,  so  we  must  and  so  we 
ought;    and  sure  and  certain  this  much  is,  we  can  do 
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better  without  her,  far  better,  than  we  could  ha'  done 
some  seven  or  eight  years  agone.  She  brought  every- 
thing round.  She's  laid,  like  blessed  Paul,  a  good 
foundation,  and  woe  to  us  all  if  we  build  stubble 
upon  it." 

"Paul!  Paul!  Lay  a  good  foundation?" 

"I  spoke  of  the  holy  apostle,"  Job  answered  re- 
verently; "not  of  the  Paul  your  honour's  maybe  thinking 
of.  He  lay  a  good  foundation!  or  any  foundation!  that 
one !  —  Pd  like  to  see  him  set  about  it,"  and  again  he 
laughed  in  his  significant,  odd  way. 

"I  couldn't  get  Lewis  to  say  much  about  Paul.  How 
is  he  going  on?" 

"Oh!  at  full  sail.  Paul's  a  grand  man  now.  They 
say  he's  making  a  mint  of  money,  at  last." 

"And  what  does  he  do  with  it?" 

"Nay,  who  knows,  or  who  cares?  Except  that  he 
does  not  pay  his  debts  with  it,  and  that  all  the  world 
knows.  He's  borrowed  heaps  of  money  from  "Walter  at 
one  time  or  another;  and  I  don't  hear  as  how  he's 
offered  to  pay  a  penny  of  it  back  as  yet." 

"How  came  Walter  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  lend  him 
money?  he  almost  deserves  what  he  gets.  I  hate  men 
to  be  so  ready  to  lend  money;  it  only  encourages  these 
good-for-nothing  rascals  in  their  extravagance,"  said  Mr. 
Strickland,  testily. 

"Sir,  it  was  not  exactly  what,  one  calls  lent,     I  am 
sure  neither  Wialter  Lewis,  nor  his  wife  Kate,  love  to 
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ourage  extravagance  a  bit  more  than  you  do,  sir  . . . 
liter  may  be  a  little  slack-handed  with  his  money  — 
re's  no  denying  that.  He's  such  a  heart,  that  man 
j;  he  must  be  helping  others.  But  one  thing  I  know, 
1  not  on  himself  he  spends  it." 

"I  hate  lending,"  repeated  Mr.  Strickland. 

"Why,  you  see,  sir,  that's  not  the  way  Paul  gets  it. 
ice  or  twice,  may  be,  he  has  come  to  his  brother, 
ying,  'Walter,  I'm  in  great  distress,  lend  me  ten 
lunds!'  But  for  the  most  part  it's  not  him,  but  his 
editors  as  comes,  —  people  often  in  real  distress  for 
oney,  and  can't  get  their  bills  paid.  Paul  had  the 
K)ds  sure  enough,  and  they  are  robbed  of  their 
mings;  and  then,  as  Walter  Lewis  says,  for  I've 
olded  him  about  it  often  and  often  —  because  a  fellow 
IS  been  extravagant,  it  does  not  do  to  turn  round  on 
mest  people,  and  tell  them  they're  not  to  be  paid. 
*s  easy  enough  to  say,  what  business  had  you  to  let  a 
lung  man  have  such  and  such  a  thing  which  he's  no 
isiness  with?  but  that  don't  help  them.  He's  a  nasty, 
eaking,  tricking  rascal,  is  that  Paul;  and  so  he  gets 
and  his  brother.  He  spends  his  ready  money  in 
;ars  and  nicknacks,  and  them  sort  of  things,  and  then 
!  sends  a  poor,  industrious  woman  who  has  made  his 
le  shirts,  or  a  small  tradesman  mayhap  who's  furnished 
m  with  bread  and  butter,  and  they  come  a  crying  to 
alter,  because  they  can't  get  paid.  And  so  Walter 
n't  find  in  his  heart  to  refuse  them,  and  discharges  the 
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bills,  and  looks  to  his  brother  for  repayment.  He  may 
look  long  enough  for  that,  I  expect.  They  are  not  large 
sums  at  a  time,  but  if  s  a  constant  dropping,  that's  what 
it  is." 

« 

"And  how  does  "Walter  get  on  with  his  practice?" 
"Oh!  that  is  a  doctor,  sir.  He  makes  a  mort  of 
money  people  say,  —  enough  he  says.  He  might  make 
a  great  deal  more,  heaps  and  heaps  they  tell  me,  if  he 
was  in  some  other  place;  —  but  his  patients  are  few  of 
them  rich  about  here,  —  but  what  cares  he?  Oh,  sir, 
they  have  cause  to  bless  Lady  YjTiour  for  bringing  thctt 
man  down  here.  He's  the  poor  man's  friend,  and  his 
wife's  the  poor  woman's  friend.  —  She  is  but  a  woman, 

but  one  must  do  her  justice Did  you  ever  hear  talk 

of  the  poet  Goldsmith,  sir?  He  wrote  fine  things  — 
I  read  him  of  a  winter  evening,  I  have  him  almost 
by  heart.  You  know  how  beautiful  he 's  done  the  country 
parson,  sir,  it  makes  one  love  the  very  pulpit  steps  tc 
read  ii  He  should  have  done  the  village  doctor  too  — ■ 
he  should  have  done  "Walter  Lewis. 

*  And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man*s  smile.* 

The  very  children!  It's  what  they  are  ready  to  do 
by  that  good,  kind,  hard-working  Lewis,  —  the  very 
children,  let  alone  their  poor  mothers,  —  in  spite  of  his 
lancets  and  his  doses." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way  of  him." 
^^Ab,  sir!  but  didn't  you  do  ^  ^ood  deed  when  you 
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it  man  his  education  —  didn't  you  do  a  good 
iien  you  picked  him  out,  and  sent  him  to  heal 
,  and  bind  up  the  sore  wounds  of  the  afflicted, 
ckland,  sir,  youVe  done  many  a  good  thing, 
er  a  better  than  this;  and,  please  God,  so  that 
•  that  Fabian  lives  —  he  will  do  better  stilL" 
I's  a  promising  boy,  then!" 
',  he's  the  sweetest,  most  promising  lad  ever 
your  eyes  upon.     IVe  loved  and  thought  much 

ever,  since  he  was  a  little  one,    but  I  could 
e  hoped  to  have  seen  him  grow  up  as  he  does. 

not  a  flower  here  among  them  all  so  fair." 


atle- 
.y  bee 

counter, 
ortesy  that 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


"And  yet  in  youth,  the  early  dew 
Sparkled  upon  his  happy  heart; 
All  glowing  was  his  onward  view, 
Like  Heaven  when  night  wreaths  part.** 

John  William  Fletcher. 

I .  WALKED  down  to  my  favourite  village  early  the 
next  day,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  different  Mends  in  the 
place. 

The  first  attraction  was  of  course  to  Mr.  Lewises  house 
and  shop.  I  made  my  way  to  it,  and  entered  hy  the 
surgery,  expecting  to  find  my  friend  Mrs.  Lewis  sitting 
at  her  usual  place. 

The  first   thing  that  struck  me  upon  entering  the 

little  chamber  was  a  general  improvement  in  the  appe8u> 

ance  of  everything.     The  room  had  been  enlarged  from 

the  sort  of  lean-to  which  it  originally  was,  into  a  small 

regularly^ceiled   apartment.      The   shelves    and   drawers 

— 're  much  more  numerous,   and  tiie  stock  of  medicines 

^y  ^iderably   increased.      Everything    before   had    been 

cnilai^    and   cleanly-looking   to  excess;    but   now  there 

lancets  certain  array  of  handsome  jars  and  bottles,  and 

•'•  ^^ental    style   in    the   labels,    which   spoke   of 

^^Ab,  8^g   business,    that  caa  ^fisst^  ta  indulge  in 
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[a  little   of   the    superfluous  —  to   indulge    the  honest 
[pride  of  adorning  the  instruments  by  which  success  is 
achieved. 

Mrs.  Leyis,  however,  was  not  occupying  her  usual 
ice  in  the  shop.  In  her  stead,  behind  the  counter,  sat 
a  young  boy  of  from  ten  to  eleven  years  old,  leaning 
^th  his  arms  upon  the  board  before  him  and  deeply 
intent  upon  a  book,  which  I  could  see  was  in  Greek 
characters.  He  started  and  lifted  up  his  head  as 
I  entered,  showing  a  sweet,  intelligent  countenance,  full 
of  truth  and  feeling;  and  putting  his  book  immediately 
tipon  one  side,  rose,  and  asked  me  "what  I  would  be 
pleased  to  want?" 

"N'othing  in  the  drug  way,  thank  you.  I  am  in 
search  of  Mrs.  Lewis  —  of  your  mother  —  if  I  mistake 
not?    I  thought  I  should  find  her  here.    Is  she  within?" 

"No,  sir;  she  is  gone  to  visit  a  friend  of  hers, 
a  Mrs.  Grant,  who  is  not  quite  well." 

"Ha!  Mrs.  Grant!  Another  old  acquaintance  of  mine. 
But  you  have  quite  forgotten  me." 

"I  think  —  but  I  am  not  sure.  It  seems  to  me, 
sir,  that  I  remember  your  face,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
when  and  where  I  have  seen  it." 

"Do  you  remember  the  unfortunate  walking  gentle- 
man, who  hurt  his  hand  taking  the  nest  of  a  tapestry  bee 
for  you?     You  were  a  very  little  fellow  tlien." 

"Oh,  sir!"  coming  round  from  behind  the  counter, 
and  offering  me  his  hand  with  a  frank  courtesy  that 
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was  extremely  pleasing  —  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
again  —  and  so  I  am  sure  my  mother  will  be.  — 
I  hope  you  never  suffered  any  more  pain  in  your  hand 
after  you  went  awayj  my  father  was  uneasy,  I  belieye, 
about  it." 

"No;  it  gave  me  no  further  trouble:  everything  went 
.  on  excellently  well.     Your  father  proved  himself  in  my 
case  a  very  skilful,  as  well  as  a  very  kind  surgeon." 

The  colour  flew  to  the  boy*s  face;  his  eyes  fell  as  if 
I  had  been  praising  himself.  The  expression  of  modesty 
and  of  pride  mingled  was  very  attractive. 

"You  remember  all  about  it,  I  see"  —  I  went  on  — 
"I  have  been  long  wishing  very  much  to  come  and  see 
you  all  again,  but  some  way  I  have  never  been  able  to 
manage  it.  At  last  I  contrived  fb  bring  it  in,  and  last 
night  I  came  down  with  my  cousin.  Lady  Vynour." 

"Lady  Yynour!  we're  so  sorry"  —  and  then  he 
stopped. 

"What  makes  you  so  sorry!     That  I  am  come?" 

"No,  sir,  not  that,  I  am  sure." 

"Then  what  makes  you  so  sorry?  Anything  con- 
nected with  Lady  Yynour?  "What  does  your  father  think 
of  her?" 

"I  am  forbidden,  sir,  to  mention  again  anything 
I  may  chance  to  overhear  my  father  say  about  his 
patients." 

I  felt  the   check  upou  my  desire  to  learn  what 
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was  SO  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  turned  to  another 
subject. 

"You  go  to  school,  I  think,  now?*' 

"Yes,  sir;  my  father  has  been  so  extremely  kind  as 
to  send  me  to  school  for  nearly  two  years." 

"And  you  like  your  school?" 

"Oh,  sir!  It  is  a  school  any  boy  must  like  —  so 
good  and  so  clever  a  master!" 

"Then  you  don*t  get  flogged  and  thrashed  about,  as 
most  boys  do  at  school?" 

"Ko,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  at  other 
schools,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  where  I  am." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  they  wiU  make  a  Miss  Molly 
of  you." 

The  only  answer  was  a  proud,  conscious,  half  ironi- 
cal smile.  I  saw  the  dread  of  being  thought  a  Miss 
Molly  had  not  its  usual  effect  in  his  case.  ' 

I  went  on  — 

"He'd  needs  be  a  patient  man,  this  master  of  yours. 
He's  one  of  the  new  school,  I  suppose.  One,  who  pro- 
fesses to  tempt  forward  young  gentlemen  through  the 
devious  paths  of  learning,  by  more  refined  and  metaphy- 
sical inducements  than  those  ordinarily  administered, 
eh?" 

"My  master  is  a  very  good  and  clever  man,  and 
takes  great  pains  with  us,"  was  the  reply. 

He  looked  as  if  he  did  not  altogether  follow  my 
meaning. 
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"And  he  has  got  you  into  Greek  already?  That  was 
a  Greek  book  you  were  studying,  was  it  not?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I'm  glad  he  sticks  by  the  classics  —  Tm  glad  lie 
sticks  to  his  Greeks  —  I  was  afraid  he  was  one  of  those 
new-fangled  professors,  who  profess  to  teach  everything 
at  once,  and  ground  thoroughly  in  none  —  precious 
specimens  they  mostly  turn  out  —  *  Jacks  of  all  trades 
and  masters  of  none.'" 

Again  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  follow  me. 

"My  master  teaches  us  many  things  besides  Greek," 
he  said. 

"As  what?    Latin  and  mathematics,  of  course?" 

"Yes,  sir.  The  elder  boys  are  very  forward,  I  be- 
lieve, in  mathematics.  Some  of  our  scholars  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  very  much  at  Cambridge;  but  I 
am  not  to  go  to  Cambridge  —  I  am  to  go  to  Glasgow  or 
Edinburgh." 

"You  are  to  be  brought  up  to  your  father's  pro- 
fession?" 

"It  is  not  quite  settled,  I  believe,"  he  said,  mo- 
destly. "It  depends  upon  whether  I  work  hard,  and 
make  myself  clever." 

"And  you  will  work  hard?" 

"I  win  try  to.  My  father^s  money  must  not  be 
wasted." 

"And  you  are  at  home  for  the  holidays  now?" 
.       ''Yes,  sir." 
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"And  when  you  are  at  home,  you  are  not  above 
making  yourself  useM  in  the  shop,  eh?" 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  do  anything  for  my  mother. 
Won't  you  please  to  walk  into  the  parlour?  We  have 
got  some  nice  new  books  lately." 

I  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  and  my  eye 
glanced  over  a  well-fiUed  book-case,  which  occupied  what 
in  former  days  was  a  vacant  walL 

"Why  you  seem  to  have  got  quite  a  store  of  books 
fere.    What  are  they  all  about?" 

"Chiefly  about  chemistry,  and  botany,  and  gmatomy, 
sir.  My  father  bought  Decandolles,  and  a  very  expen^ 
ave  book,  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  entirely  for  me.  It 
Was  so  kind  of  him." 

"Then  you  love  botany?" 

"Not  quite  so  much  as  you  do  —  but  I  don't  under- 
stand it  well  enough.  And  does  your  master  teach  you 
botany,  with  all  the  rest  of  it?" 

"Ifs  not  taught  in  regular  school;  but  my  master, 
finding  I  was  so  fon^  of  it,  is  so  good  as  to  give  me 
lessons  twice  a-week,  after  tea,  by  myseK." 

"And  you  don't  think  that  too  much?  I  should  have 
liked  play  a  thousand  times  better,  when  I  was  a  boy 
of  your  age." 

"I  think  it  is  very  interesting;  I  like  it  better  than 
play  —  and  we  get  plenty  of  play." 

"I'm  glad  of  that.  *A11  work  and  no  play,'  as  the 
pnrverb  says,  'makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.' " 

TkeJtose  of  Ashurst.  L  16 
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I  was  very  ill-naturedly  inclined,  I  so  naturally  hate  \ 
a  paragon,  that  it  always  makes  me  cross  when  I  meet 
with  an  animal  of  that  description,  and  I  was  horridly 
afraid  my  old  favourite  might  be  growing  into  a  paragon; 
but  his  frankness  and  simplicity  reassured  me.  I  began 
to  recover  my  good  humour,  especially  after  a  little  boy 
of  about  his  own  age  came  to  lay  out  a  penny  in  gum 
arabic,  and  I  saw  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  my 
young  scholar  flew  about  to  find  what  was  wanted  — 
weighed  out  the  diminutive  portion  with  becoming  atten- 
tion, and,  with  sundry  little  jokes  exchanged  between 
him  and  his  customer,  handed  him  the  ware,  neatly  tied 
up  in  paper. 

I  now  thought  it  time  to  release  him,  and  said  I 
would  walk  into  the  parlour  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Lewis.  Afl 
soon  as  he  thought  me  out  of  sight,  my  friend  took  his 
book,  and,  resuming  his  former  attitude,  was  soon  buried 
in  his  Greek.  In  about  half  an  hour,  I  heard  Mrs.  Lewis 
entering  the  shop. 

"Well,  my  darling,  there  you  are!**  was  her  excla- 
mation, as  she  came  in  —  "anybody  been  here?  Now 
ifs  my  turn,  you  must  go  out;  ifs  a  lovely  day,  and 
Amy  is  waiting  for  you  to  go  and  search  for  the  bee 
orchis.  I  suppose  nobody  has  called  in.  Did  Betty 
"Williams  send  for  her  physic?" 

"No:  I  have  only  sent  out  one  pennyworth  of  gum 

Arabic  all  this  time,  mamma  —  but  there^s  a  gentiemaa 

in  the  parlour  waiting  to  see  "you.   1  had  better  keep  the 
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ihop  iill  you  have  seen  him;  it's  the  same  gentleman 
ihat  hurt  his  hand  years  ago  —  do' you  remember?" 

"Mr.  Yemon?  —  Yes,  my  darling,  keep  the  shop 
for  one  moment;  I  will  not  be  long.  —  Mr.  Vernon," 
entering  the  room,  looking  blither  and  prettier  than  ever, 
**I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  "Walter  told  me  you  came  last 
night  with  Lady  Yynour  —  so  kind  of  you  to  call  upon 
^  so  soon." 

I  met  the  cordial  smile  and  extended  hand  with,  I 
am  sure,  one  of  not  less  cordiality;  and  soon  we  had  re- 
leased Fabian  and  sent  him  after  his  Amy  and  his  orchis; 
and  I  having  insisted  that  Kate  should  take  her  usual 
place  in  the  shop,  fetched  a  chair  out  of  the  parlour,  and 
sat  down  opposite  to  her,  while  she  took  up  her  usual 
needlework,  and  we  prepared  for  a  regular  set-to  of  con- 
fidential chat. 

And  first  I  asked  what  Mr.  Lewis  thought  of  Lady 
Vynoor. 

Kate  shook  her  head. 

"He  is  very  glad  she  is  going  to  the  Cape.  But  what 
a  loss  she  will  be  to  us  here!" 

"I  suppose  so;  and  yet  such  a  delicate  creature  as 
she  is,  I  should  have  thought,  could  not  have  done  very 
much." 

"Oh,  sir,  it's  an  old  proverb:  'Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way.'  "With  such  an  earnest,  persevering  desire 
to  do  good  as  Lady  Vynour  has,  it  is  wonderful  how 
Diuch  can  be  done.     You  know  how  it  was,   bit,  when 
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you  were  last  here,  what  numbers  of  excellent  plans  that 
young  lady  had  set  afoot,  and  how  indefatigable  and  in- 
dustrious she  had  been  in  carrying  them  out,  and  how 
much,  was  already  effected.  "Well,  sir,  in  spite  of  ill 
health,  delicate  nerves,  and  delicate  spirits  —  and  many 
a  trouble  of  her  own  to  boot  —  all  these  things  have 
been  kept  up  and  improved  upon  in  a  manner  that  is 
really  astonishing.  I  should  marvel  where  she  could  find 
the  time  and  strength  for  aU  she  does,  if  I  did  not  know 
that  every  second  of  time,  or  rather  of  strength,  is 
hoarded  with  the  utmost  care,  to  be  expended  with  as 
much  attention  as  if  it  were  the  richest  of  treasures.  It 
becomes  a  rich  treasure  indeed  in  her  hands  —  for  every- 
thing she  touches  turns  to  gold." 

"The  old  theme,  I  see.  You  are  as  enthusiastic  in 
Lady  Yynour's  praise  as  ever.  And  now  that  I  know 
Ellen  myself,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  certain  that 
not  one  syllable  you  say  is  exaggerated  or  undeserved. 
She  is  indeed  an  admirable  creature.  —  But  now  we 
must  speak  of  your  son.  I  have  been  sitting  a  Httle 
while  talking  with  him.    He  seems  a  very  nice  boy.** 

She  dropped  her  head  a  little,  but  could  not  hide 
the  colour  that  mounted  to  her  cheek  —  the  expressive 
smile  —  the  glow  of  the  whole  face. 

"Well,  don't  you  think  so?  —  Isn*t  he  rather  a  nice 
hoy}^   I  asked,  in  my  old  bantering  manner.     Her  pas- 
sion  for  her  hoy  was  an  o\i  sviib^eeX.  oS.  t^s^^tj  ^-a.  m^ 
part 
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"I  am  his  mother,  sir,  —  I  never  praise  him." 

"You  never  praise  him!    And  why  not,  pray?'' 

"Because  I  mil  not  injure  him.  Let  others  point  out 
kis  good  qualities,  —  I  have  his  faults  to  watch." 

''Faults!  oh,  I  thought  it  was  impossihle  he  could 
hare  any  fiaults." 

^Bather  what  might  be  than  what  are,  to  do  him 
justice." 

"Seriously,  he  is  a  very  nice-looking  boy,  and  pro- 
mises,  I  own,  to  justify  your  previsions  as  to  his 
abilities." 

"So  I  am"  assured  by  those,  I  think,  I  may  rely 
upon.     I  am  too  partial  to  be  a  judge  myself." 

"He  seems  to  like  his  school,  and  to  be  very  grateful 
to  his  father  for  sendiog  him  there." 

"He  had  need  —  never  had  boy  a  more  generous 
father." 

''And  Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  be  as  much  beloved  among 
the  people  here  as  ever,"  I  said,  casting  a  glance  round. 
"I  see  evidences  of  increasing  prosperity  upon  every 
ade." 

"If  he  were  not  prosperous,  who  on  earth  would 
deserve  to  be  so?  —  If  he  were  not  a  favourite,  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  them  indeed.  And  yet  such  is  their 
stupidity  and  obstinacy,  you  cannot  think  what  up-hill 
work  it  has  been.  The  old  women  are  still  sometimes 
too  Btronsr  for  us,  even  now,*^  she  went  on,  loviLi^tm^, 
'wm  their  array  of  old  isuperatitions  agamst  bux  «ct«^ 
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of  science  •  .  .  but  we  make  converts,  and  old  Bettj 
Haggerstone  swears  at  us  in  vain." 

"And  Paul  —  what  is  become  of  brother  Paul?" 

"Oh,  Paul!  Have  you  not  heard,  sir?  —  Ho  has 
indeed  made  way.  He  is  become  quite  a  great  man,  is 
Paul;  a  reporter  for  a  newspaper,  and  a  literary  character 
of  eminence  —  among  the  smaller  critics  of  the  town 
be  it  said,  I  am  afraid  —  but  he  makes  a  vast  deal  of 
money." 

"And  pays  his  way?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  does  not  pay  his  way?  The 
scoundrel!  But  I  hope  your  husband  has  not  the  weak- 
ness to  help  him  still  at  the  expense  of  you  and  your 
son?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir;  "Walter  is  much  too  good  and  just  for 
that." 

"But  I  hope  not  only  so,  but  that  he  makes  Master 
Paul  come  to  book  upon  old  scores,  and  that  he  has  got 
repaid  for  his  former  advances." 

"I  hope  he  will  be  so  by  and  by  .  .  .  Paul  is  ready 
with  his  promises." 

"And  is  that  all  you  have  yet  found  him  ready 
with?" 

She  was  silent;  vexation  was  written  in  her  face, 
hut  she  would  not  say  a  word  more. 

I  knew  well  that  in  BectCit  ^e  \J^^\aa^  \s«?c.  kxiaband 
for  Ma  facility,  but  thiB  cohvigIiotx  "^^  "^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^'^ 
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of  my  own  observatioii.  It  was  not  in  Kate  Lewis  to 
cast  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  upon  her  husband.  On 
the  contrary  she  would  be  roused  to  combat  like  a  little 
Hon  if  any  one  ventured,  in  the  least  degree,  to  impeach 
the  absolute  perfection  of  his  conduct.  Anybody  might 
turn  the  gay,  gentle  Kate  into  a  passionate  and  violent 
fittle  vixen,  by  presuming  to  hint  one  word  of  dis- 
paragement against  anything  Mr.  Lewis  had  ever  said, 
thonght,  or  done. 

I  dared  not  pursue  the  subject  further,  though  I  was 
really  anxious  to  know  whether  their  little  stock  of 
prudent  savings  had  been  restored  to  them.  I  could 
not  endure  to  think  of  all  the  pretty  prosperity  which 
appeared  to  surround  them,  being  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  health  of  the  delicate  young  surgeon. 

But  I  could  get  no  satisfaction  upon  the  subject.  So 
I  passed  to  that  of  Amy. 

"And  what  is  Amy  doing  all  this  while?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,  sir!'*  with  a  bright  pleasure  flashing  from  her 
eyes,  which  were  turned  full  upon  me,  "that  is  a  nice 
girl!  She  is  growing  up  all  and  more  than  she  even 
promised  to  be  —  so  tall  and  so  handsome  —  so  clever 
and  so  good  —  so  sensible  and  so  active.  The  sad  state 
into  which  poor  Mrs.  Grant  has  fallen,  calls  out  all  my 
Amy's  abilities.  She  is  everything  to  her  grandmother, 
who  is  become  paralytic  in  her  limbs,  though  her  mind 
is  not  in  the  least  affected.  So  Amy  has  litetaWy  e^%;T^- 
^  to  do  for  her  —  and  only  to  see  ho^  ^\ift  «5!Ui 
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through  it!  She  is  a  worthy  pupil  of  Lady  Yynour'fl^ 
who  has  taken  great  pains  with  her  —  she  is  all  thst 
we  might  f aaiey  Lady  Vynour  would  have  been  -had  ahe 
possessed  Amy's  liealth  and  strength." 

^'I  am  delighted.  I  thougixt  her  of  old  the  nicest 
little  giii  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"Always  cheerful,  always  gay,  always  busy;  and  so 

tender  and  loving  to  ^qgc  old  Mrs.  Grant Beading 

to  her,  and  working  by  her  side,  and  gal^ering  all  sorts 
of  little  gossip  to  amuse  her,  and  keeping  everything  so 
beautifully  neat,  and  pre(tty,  and  pleasant  about  her.  It 
is  a  foretaste  of  heaven  to  live  with  such  an  angeV  b^^ 
tiie  good  old  lady  to-day,  with  tears  in  her  eyes." 

"And  she  keeps  up  her  friendship  for  Fabian?" 

"The  childish  love  has  ripened  into  a  boy  and  girVf 
sincere  &iend^p.  There  is  nothing  they  would  sot  d( 
for  each  other;  but  Amy  is  two  or  three  years  older  thai 
my  boy." 

"And  what  does  that  matter?" 

"A  mother  looks  far,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  smik 

"Wiell,  I  see  no  harm  in  looking  far.  It  will  not  b 
the  first  time  that  childish  affection  has  ripened  int 
youttifiil  love." 

"If  it  might  be  so!     But  they  do  not  thii^  of  i1 

and  we  never  speak  of  it.     Amy  is  so  beautiful!     Aflj 

besides,  when  her  poor  grandmother  dies,  she  will  hav 

to  leave  Ashurst,  and  go  out  into  the  great  world.     I 

will  be  but  as  a  govemesB,  it  ia  tcviQ,  but  who  can  with 
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her?     She  will  be  wooed  and  won,  whilst  my 
i'abian  is  a  mere  raw  youth  at  the  University." 
)h,  no!  make  sore  of  it  —  Amy  will  be  constant 
is  everything  else  that  she  ought  to  he." 

'Ah!  might  it  but  torn  out  so!     My  poor  Fabian! 
ly,  he  is  still  a  mere  boy;   and  the  thing  will 

ibly  be  settled  heiooe  he  is  of  an  age  to  know  all 

lost"  * 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦      , 

i  It  was  not  liNEig  b^ore  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
jidging  of  Amy  myself,  and  I  certainly  was  qui^  as 
much  Btruck  with  her  le^pearance  as  Kcrte  oxpeoted  I 
should  be. 

She  was  a  beautiful  creature  already,  and  promised 
to  be  still  more  beautiful.  Her  %ure  was  taU  and 
slender,  yet  with  a.11  the  roundness  of  pei^t  health. 
A  complexion  pure  and  faultless  as  Parian  marble, 
lovely  features,  abundance  of  fine  hair,  were  united  to  a 
countenance  gay,  open,  and  animated,  yet  with  such 
lovely  gleams  of  tenderness  and  sensibility  at  times,  that 
I  was  perfectly  captivated;  and  had  I  not  been  already 
an  oddish,  fanciful,  hypochondriacal  sort  of  an  old  young 
gentleman,  of  some  seven-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and, 
moreover,  above  all  things,  set  upon  going  to  Australia, 
1  might  have  been  in  danger  of  being  among  the  first  to 
enter  the  lists  against  Fabian. 

As  soon,  however,  as  I  saw  Fabian  and  her  together, 
1  discovered  as  I  thought  enough  to  c<»ivinoe  me  that 
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there  would  have  been  little  chance  for  me  or  any  one 
inclined  to  enter  the  lists;  and  that  Mrs.  liCwis's  previ- 
sions, rational  as  they  appeared  to  be,  rested  upon  no 
solid  foundation.     The  old  friendship  between  the  two 
seemed,    to  say  the  very  least   of  it,   quite   as  strong 
as  ever.     Amy  went  on  in  the  old  indefatigable  way, 
rendering  every  assistance  in  her  power  to  her  friend; 
never  tired  of  labouring  at  whatever  might  contribute  to 
his  real  good,   comfort,   or  adorning,  from  the  making 
of  shirt-fronts  —  rather  more   elaborately  tucked  and 
hemmed  than  even  the  good  mother  would  have  thought 
necessary  —  to  the  learning  to  read  Greek  in  order  to 
hear  his  recitations,  and  the  travelling  through  mud  and 
mire  to  pick  a  rare  plant,   or  catch  a  rare  insect  for  his 
collection.     All  the  time  which  was  not  wanted  by  her 
grandmother,  was  bestowed   upon   him.     He  filled  her 
heart;  he  occupied  her  head;  he  was  at  once  her  first 
object,  the  pride,  the  happiness  of  her  life.      His  love 
and   his    smiles   were  the  reward  amply  sufficient  for 
whatever  she  did.     And  this  sentiment,   it  must  be  ob- 
served, to  prevent  Amy's  exertions  and  constant  gaiety 
and   cheerfulness    appearing   more  than  natural,    these 
hiddenly  satisfied  affections,  it  must  have  been,  which 
supplied    the    perennial    spring    of  her   sweet   alacrity 
and  joy. 

Happy!  happy  people!    With  regret  did  I  leave  you, 

to  attend  my  angel  cousin,  the  delicate,   failing  Ellen, 

upon  the  long  voyage  that  was  "beioi^  \i«t\  «nd  afterwards 
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to  accompany  Mr.  Strickland  upon  his  somewhat  eccentric 
but  holy  mission. 

Happiness,  they  say,  is  an  insipid  thing  to  read'  about, 
and  you  are  all  tired  of  it.  Yery  well,  there  is  not  too 
much  of  it  in  this  world. 

Turn  on,  reader. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

"Now  in  light  and  now  in  shade, 
By  the  spirits  sunshine  made , 
That  from  thee  did  emanate.** 

Mariana  —  John  EBMrno)  Reads. 

Tbebe  is  SO  much  to  be  done  in  trying  to  improye 
this  best  of  possible  worlds  of  ours,  that  a  man  with  an 
honest  desire  to  be  as  useful  as  he  can,  fbads  it  dif&cult 
to  know  what  first  to  set  his  hand  to. 

Mr.  •Strickland  had  set  his  mind  upon  visiting  the 
colonies  —  that  wide  and,  at  that  time,  much-neglected 
field.  They  are  greatly  better,  in  many  respects,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  now,  than  they  were  then;  but  that  they  are 
better —  that  there  are  missionaries  and  bishops,  regular 
churches,  schools,  and  libraries,  in  what  was  lately  so 
mere  a  wilderness,  moral  and  spiritual,  is,  in  great 
measure,  owing  to  those  active  and  ardent  spirits  ever 
in  the  van  of  human  progression,  who  will  not,  where 
abuses  exist,  rest  satisfied  with  plausible  reasons,  or  be 
silenced  with  excuses.  They,  fearing  no  lion  in  the  way, 
and  despising  interested  opposition,  are  determined  to 
see  for  themselves,  and  have  the  courage  to  undraw  the 
curtain  and  disclose  what  they  \i^\e  ^^^u. 
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Ifr.  Stxicklaud  had  done  much  in  his  own  country, 
md  his  field  of  labour  was  now  pretty  well  occupied  by 
others,  and  that  had  been  done  which  needed  to  be  done. 
He  could  not  be  reproached  with  that  doubtful  philan- 
thropy which  loves  to  run  far  and  wide,  extending  its 
circle,  while  things  nearer  home  are  crying  out  for  its 
services.  He  had  done  all  that  at  present  offered  in  his 
own  country,  and  he  was,  with  his  usual  zeal  and  ala- 
crity,^  panting  to  be  doing  something  elsewhere,  and  most 
especially  in  Australia. 

Ellen,  as  I  have  before  related,  felt  very  differently. 

The  state  of  her  health  —  a  nature  singularly  gentle 
and  retiring,  a  heart  which  fastened  its  affections  upon 
all  with  whom  she  fell  into  connection;  and  which  had 
much  of  that  tender  sweetness  that  clings  to  places  as 
well  as  to  persons,  unfitted  her  for  long  and  distant 
voyages. 

How  contented  would  she  have  been  to  have  passed 
her  life  at  Ashurst,  loving  and  beloved,  busied  in  her 
schemes  of  improvement!  —  all  carried  on  in  a  gentle 
and  feminine  spirit,  which  diffused  a  somewhat  congenial 
spirit  upon  everything  around  her. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The;  state  of  her  health 
rendered  it  imperative  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warmer  elim- 
inate. She  must  go  to  the  Cape.  Besides,  her  husband 
Was  there.  She  loved  Sir  Horace,  uncongenial  as  they 
Blight  at  first  appear;  but  under  his  rough  outside  there 
beat  as  honest  and  affectionate  a  heart  as  ever  warmed  a 
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British  seaman.  Rough  and  loud  to  every  one  else,  h__ 
found  a  way  to  be  soft  and  gentle  with  her.  He  seem^^ 
still  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  feel  the  pe:x 
suasive  influence  of  her  gentleness.  It  was  like  soirw 
huge,  rough-coated  Newfoundland  dog  playing  with  a 
child. 

It  was  evident  the  rugged  seaman  looked  with  a 
feeling  little  short  of  adoration  upon  this  tender  and 
precious  being  committed  to  his  care.  She  was  his  mi- 
nistering angel,  his  guardian  saint  —  pointing  the  way 
to  heaven  —  softly  leading  him  into  regions  which,  but 
for  her,  might  have  been  for  ever  closed  to  him. 

Every  man  loves  such  influences  —  every  man,  in 
his  heart,  is  grateful  for  being  made  better.  The  pity  of 
it  is,  that  so  few  understand  the  real  way  to  make  others 
better.  It  is  not  preaching,  still  less  censuring,  that  will 
do  it. 

Domestic  influences  of  this  sort  should,  indeed,  li- 
terally be,  like  the  gentle  dew  of  heaven  —  descending 
softly,  silently,  almost  imperceptibly  upon  the  earth,  and 
blessing  all  upon  whom  it  falls;  or  resembling  still  more 
that  precious  ointment  softly  falling  over  the  garments  oi 
Aaron,  and  filling  the  sanctuary  with  its  rich  and  holy 
perfume. 

Sir  Horace,  as  I  have  said,  adored  his  ministering 
angel  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  honest  nature;  and 
Ellen's  was  not  a  heart  to  be  insensible  to  a  love  like 
this. 
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lore  was  the  very  element  in  which  she  lived;  but 
there  is  something  in  a  husband's  love,  when  it  is  strong, 
fevent,  sincere,  like  this,  which  is  the  secret  felicity  of 
the  woman's  life  below.  All  other  love  is  but  as  a  faint 
reflex  of  it 

So  Ellen  was  happy  to  rejoin  her  husband  —  but 
&,  far  happier  had  she  been,  if  that  husband's  profession 
had  allowed  him  to  spend  his  days  by  her  side  at 
ifiborst,  which  he  loved  almost  as  much  as  she  did, 
though  somewhat  in  a  different  fashion. 

Had  it  not,  however,  been  for  the  state  of  Ellen's 
health,  Sir  Horace  would  not  have  allowed  her  to  follow 
him  to  the  Cape. 

He  seemed  to  have  an  almost  unaccountable  dread 
and  dislike  to  the  exposing  this  his  lovely  and  fragile 
flower  to  the  rough  chances  of  a  sea  voyage,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances;  but,  from  the  unani- 
mous sentence  of  the  London  physicians,  there  was  no 
appeal  —  go  she  must. 

The  last  days  at  Ashurst  Hall  I  was  privileged  to 
spend  with  her.     1  call  it  privilege,  and  I  felt  it  so. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  certain  gentle  melancholy 
that  was  stealing  over  her,  Ellen  was  more  dear  to  my 
heart  than  ever.  She  also  was  more  expansive.  She 
B^med  to  gi^G  way  to  sadness  more  than  was  usual  with 
^  —  to  want  consolation  and  support,  and  she  sought 
it  in  her  most  faithful  cousin  and  squire. 
This  was  very  precious  to  me. 
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Never  was  purer  love  than  was  mine  to*  this  de^i 
creature.     It  was  impossible  to  be  with  her,  and  not  'Co 
love  her  —  and  to  love  her  in  a  worthy  way.     I  de-fy^ 
the  most  hardened  rascal  upon  earth  to  have  done  other^ 
wise. 

I  might  be,  and  wa»  but  an  idle  vagabond  upon  the 
earth;  but  I  had  not  a  spice  of  the  rascal  in  my  whole 
composition  —  that  I  may  venture  to  say  —  in  that 
respect  —  in  that  alone,  I  was  worthy  to  be  the  chosen 
friend  of  Ellen  Yynour. 

The  week  or  two  that  was  to  elapse  before  we  sailed, 
had  been  devoted  by  EUen  to  Ashurst. 

All  other  duties  and  relations  had  been  satisfied.  She 
gave  herself  to  the  pleasure,  uninterrupted,  of  spending 
the  few  last  days  in  England  there. 

I  scarcely  ever  left  her  side. 

It  was  but  a  short  walk  through  the  park,  if  you 
took  the  right  path  which  led  you  to  the  tufted  trees, 
near  the  school-room;  and  from  there  it  was  an  easy 
stroll  down  that  sweet  shady  lane,  by  Mrs.  Grant's  house, 
to  the  village.  Ellen's  strength  would  not  have  been 
equal  even  to  this;  but  there  were  so  many  resting' 
places. 

Now  it  was  Mrs.  Grant's  —  now  the  cottage  of  the 

schoolmistress  —  now  Mrs.  Lewis's  parlour  —  sometimes 

even  the  "King  Charles."     No  one  was  forgotten:  every 

one  had  their  turn;  and  it  'waa  ^iei^a^aSni  ^  ^sra  the  way 
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in  which  this  feir  vision  was  received  vrherever  she 
went. 

Every  one  seemed  as  if  a  being  from  a  better  and 
purer  world  had  descended  to  brighten  and  bless  their 
abode,  when  she  entered  it. 
f  It  was  so  pretty  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  children 
in  the  school  all  directed  one  way  when  she  came  in.  A 
smile  upon  every  rosy  face  —  curtsies  dropped  that  had 
an  I  know  not  what  in  them,  which  shewed  this  was  no 
hee  service.  She  would  take  a  class  herself  sometimes 
—  and,  oh!  the  pride  and  this  pleasure  to  make  one! 
Those  big,  rough  boys  and  girls  could  hardly  say  their 
lessons  to  her;  they  were  so  excited  and  so  anxious  to 
please  her.  What  pretty  ways  she  had  —  so  playful, 
80  sweetly  gentle  in  her  playfulness  —  so  entirely  making 
with  them  one,  as  it  were;  shielded  by  her  sacred  sanct 
%  from  undue  familiarity!  —  Veneration  gave  what 
pride  and  distance  never  exacted. 

It  was  the  same  wherever  she  went. 

In  the  humblest  cottages  she  made  herself  at  hpme. 

The  rudest  cottager  bent  before  her  vrith  spontaneous 
reverence.  Have  you  seen  a  young  child  handling  some- 
thing it  thinks  exquisitely  beautiful  —  the  reverence  of 
its  air  —  the  care  and  respect  with  which  he  touches  — 
what  he  scarcely  ventures  to  touch,  it  is  so  very  beauti- 
ful —  has  such  a  strange  power  in  its  very  beauty? 
Thus  it  was  with  all  these  uncultivated  villagers  at  the 
approach  o£  JEllen,    It  griered  me  to  see  the  BOtt  of  "^- 

TAe  Jlose  of  Ashurst.  I,  H 
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culiar  tenderness  with  which  Mrs.  Grant  —  you  kn 
thought  highly  of  Mrs.  Grant's  sense  and  penetratio: 
received  and  addressed  her,  more  especially  as  the 
of  her  departure  drew  near. 

There  was  something  in  the  old  lady's  manner  "w 
conyinced  me  that  she  considered  this  as  the  last 
they  were  to  meet  upon  earth  —  a  something  in  the 
she  kept  hold  of  the  hand  which  Ellen  offered  at 
farewell  visit,  and  the  expression  of  the  aged  eyes  ^ 
were  fixed  with  mournful  tenderness  upon  the  del 
face,  which  made  me  feel  sure  that,  old  as  she 
Mrs.  Grant  did  not  expect  that  she  should  be  the 
to  go. 

I  think  Ellen  felt  this  as  well  as  I  did. 

The  colour,  faint  and  lovely  as  that  of  the  pale 
scarcely -tinted  rose,  came  to  her  cheek.  She  si 
softly  and  sadly,  pressed  Mrs.  Grant's  hand  once  or  t 
then  dropped  it,  and  turned  silently  away. 

She  was  sHent  during  the  remainder  of  our 
home. 

I  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  break  in 
her  thoughts. 

Once  or  twice  she  sighed. 

She  loved  life.  And  I  loved  her  the  bettei 
loving  life. 

I  cannot  sympathise  with  that  religious  enthus 
which,  lifting  the  soul  to  regions  far  above  this  wor 
OUTS,  panta  to  be  gone.    To  \)e  m\k  ^o^. 
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As  if  we  were  not  with  him  here. 

As  if  this  world,  so  full  of  heauty,  so  warm  with 

Hnd  affections  —  this  sweet,  homely,  affectionate,  busy, 

f  dear  creation  of  his,  had  nothing  in  it  to  deserve  our 

affection. 

I  loved  Ellen  all  the  more  because  she  loved  it 
80  —  had  such  a  feeling  of  that  exquisiteness  which 
dwells  in  things  for  those  who  have  a  sense  to  perceive 

it- 

At  last,  as  we  entered  upon  a  green  turf  terrace, 
soft  as  velvet  to  the  foot,  shaded  by  overhanging  trees 
upon  on  side,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view  upon 
the  other,  of  which  the  highest  elms  of  the  village  of 
Ashurst  formed  the  foreground* —  she  stopped,  turned 
her  eyes  upon  that  scene  of  so  many  interests  and  la- 
l)our8,  sighed  again,  and  heavily. 

"You  are  sorry  to  leave  it,"  I  said. 

"Oh!  so  sorry." 

"But  you  will  soon  see  it  again.  It  is  astonishing 
W  fast  time  flies  in  a  voyage  of  the  sort  you  are  about 
to  undertake.  You  will  be-  here  again  before  you  almost 
feel  that  you  have  been  away.  It  will  be  but  as  a  sleep, 
and  all  will  be  done." 

"As  a  sleep  —  yes,"  she  said  —  "as  a  sleep." 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Ellen?     It  is  not  like 
you  to  indulge   in  melancholy  anticipations.     "We  may 
all  do  that  —  In  a  certain  point  of  view,  eTerj^Soixi'?,  ^& 
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insecure.  Any  of  us  may  feel  that  we  may  never  agaii 
see  the  place  we  are  about  to  leave." 

I  was  answering  to  what  I  imagined  to  be  her 
thoughts,  rather  than  to  her  confessions. 

She  turned  round,  and  her  eyes  —  those  gentle  eyes 
of  hers  —  met  mine:  there  was  a  slight  melancholy  re- 
proach in  them. 

"Chaptal,  you  must  not  scold  me.  I  cannot  help  it 
I  do  so  love  to  live.  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong.  life  here 
is  very  dear  to  me." 

"And  so  it  should  be  —  so  it  ought  to  be." 

"All  do  not  think  so.  Many  think  it  argues  a  wani 
of  faith  —  a  want  of  love  —  not  to  wish  to  be  nearer 
God;  to  see,  as  we  are  seen,  Chaptal;  but  I  don't  know  — 
I  feel  so  near  him  here.  This  beautiful,  dear,  loving 
world  of  his,  how  fuH  it  is  of  his  goodness!  Those 
heavens"  —  looking  up  to  the  blue  arch  above,  with 
something  —  ah!  only  too  like  an  inhabitant  of  it  — 
"those  heavens,  how  full  of  his  wisdom,  his  power,  hifl 
vastness,  his  all-seeingness!  —  and  in  what  a  lovely 
form  presented!  —  the  curtains  of  the  good  God  draTm 
round  his  creatures  —  his  little  ones!'*... 

"Dearest  Ellen,  I  understand  what  you  mean.  I,  un- 
worthy, have  felt  it  too.  Without  God  in  the  world, 
what  a  poor,  confused,  unintelligible  story  it  all  is! 
"With  him,  what  a  noble  epic,  of  which  every  cir- 
eumstance,  every  line,  every  word,  points  to  one  great 
coBclusionl*' 
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Her  eye  brightened. 

"Yes,  yes;  that  is  it.  And  I  do  love  to  read  the 
more  quiet  and  rural  passages  of  that  vast  poem.  'Er- 
minia  among  the  Shepherds'  always  pleased  me  best  in 
Tasso  —  a  life  in  this  bosky  little  Ashurst  —  God's 
providence  —  oh!  with  love  and  reverence  I  say  it  — 
his  providence  in  this  little  obscure  comer  —  how  lovely! 
^  how  benign!  it  seems  to  me." 

Her  voice  trembled  a  little. 

"We  were  both  of  us  silent  for  a  short  time. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  me. 

"Chaptal,  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  return  here 
agaiii?     I  am  sure  Mrs.  Grant  does  not." 

"Dear  Ellen,  don't  talk  so.  Eetum  here  again!  — 
to  be  sure  you  will!  "What  are  you  going  to  the  Cape 
for,  but  to  ensure  your  returning  again;  ay,  and  living 
as  long  as  Mrs.  Grant  has  done?" 

"She  does  not  think  so." 

**She!     "What  does  she  know  about  it?" 

"Mrs.  Grant  is  seldom  mistaken." 

And  she  sighed  and  looked  round  upon  the  scene 
before  her  so  lovingly. 

"My  dear  Ellen,"  said  I,  seriously,  "you  must  not 
indulge  these  sort  of  anticipations;  prophecies  are  apt  to 
i^alise  themselves.  That  you  may  get  strong,  you  must 
believe  that  you  will  get  strong." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It  IS  so  easy  to  Bay  that,  and  so  impossftAfi  \»  ^q 
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it.  There  is  something  in  this  mysterious  life  within  ua 
that  warns  us  when  the  spring,  that  hidden  spring  upoB 
which  the  whole  machinery  depends,  is  gradually  failing; 
My  clock"  and  she  attempted  to  smile,  but  she  could 
not  succeed  —  "my  clock  will  not  run  down  with  a 
great  noise,  as  some  clocks  do,  but  it  will  gradually  go 
slower  and  slower,  till  it  stops." 

I  could  only  shake  my  head  in  my  turn  with  a 
gesture  of  disapprobation. 

"Don't,  Chaptal,"  she  said  with  even  more  than  her 
usual  gentleness;  "to  be  forced  to  think  better  of  our- 
selves than  we  at  heart  do  —  is  oppressive.  It  is  a 
relief  to  be  allowed  at  least  to  think  as  one  does  think; 
and  when  one  is  sad,  to  own  one  is  so.  Selfish  relief, 
perhaps  —  but  I  am  selfish  to-day.  I  want  to  lament 
myself  —  I  feel  I  must  lament  myself!  Do  you  not 
recollect  that  the  poor  victim  in  the  Bible  asked  for  time 
to  bewail  her  fate  with  her  companions?'' 

"It  is  I  who  am  selfish.  It  gives  me  such  intense 
pain  to  be  under  the  least  apprehension  about  you;  that 
though  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  alarm"  —  how  could 
my  lips  frame  such  a  sentence?  —  "I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you  express  it." 

"Well,"  said  she,  cheering  up  a  little,  "I  have  made 

my  complaint,  and  let  us  talk  of  other  things.     If  you 

will  not  let  me  be  uneasy  about  myself,  of  course  it  is 

forbidden  to  be  anxious  about  others.     Shall  I  find  them 

all  again  if  I  do  come  backV* 
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Except  poor  old  Mrs.  Grant;  there  seems  not  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  apprehend  but  what  you 
vnll  find  them  all  again.  It  is  a  most  flourishing  little 
community,  and  those  you  chiefly  care  for,  particularly 
Well  and  thriving.  So  I  pray  thee,  sweet  coz,  be 
meny." 

"And  so  I  will  —  for  here  comes  my  dear  uncle; 
and  he  cannot  bear  to  see  the  slightest  cloud  upon 
my  foolish  face.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  worse 
for  his  morals  or  his  comfort  —  whether  it  makes 
bim  more  cross  and  naughty,  or  more  sorry.  Ah,  my 
dear  uncle  !** 


\ 
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CHAPTEE  XYL 

"I  see  thee  on  the  sandy  shore, 
I  hear  the  grey  waves  at  thy  feet 
Wildly,  murmnringly  beat; 
The  san  throws  its  red  light  o'er 
Thy  low  drooping  head." 

John  Edmund  Reads. 

"We  set  sail.  . 

"We  had  a  favourable  voyage.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  crossed  the  line.  Such  a  voyage  is  like  a  new 
life  to  a  man. 

A  new  heaven  over  the  head  —  A  new  air  around 
one,  in  spite  of  the  same  wide  ocean  still  heaving  and 
swelling  with  its  ever-changing  countenance;  —  pro- 
duces a  strange  effect  upon  those  as  susceptible  to  outer 
expressions  as  I  am. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  night  when  Ellen  and  I, 
walking  together  upon  the  deck  —  our  constant  evening 
custom  —  first  saw  the  Southern  Cross  rising  above  the 
horizon. 

Prom  the  time  I  had  read  Humboldt's  Personal  Nar- 
rative —  that  model  of  all  personal  narratives  that  ever 
were  written  by  hand  of  man  —  from  that  time  the 
Southern  Cross  had  fixed  itself  lipon  my  imagination  as 
BometbiDg  peculiar  and  sacied. 
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Southern  Cross!  That  constellation  of  resplen- 
B,  hanging  up,  as  it  were,  over  those  benighted 
as  a  type  and  a  promise  of  what  was  finally  to 
-  as  a  gage  that  the  great  illumination  and  the 
sacrifice  should  be  theirs  also  in  due  time  — 
sound  which  was  gone  out  throughout  the  whole 
3uld  reach  them  at  last. 

se  how  beautiful  to  our  eyes!  as  we  both  looked 
h  a  certain  awe  and  reverence,  as  there  it  hung 
led  in  the  sky. 
t  a  night  that  was! 

exquisitely  soft  was  the  air  —  how  bright  the 
J  stars,  seen  through  the  clearness  —  looking 
e  bright,  flaring  suns  than  stars;  how  stilly  the 
h  of  the  waters  broke  round  the  advancing  prow, 
and  smoothly  cleaving  forwards.  The  slight 
ng  of  the  air  aihong  the  saib  —  the  now  and 
;tling  of  a  rope  —  the  subdued  murmur  of  the 
,  resting  in  different  attitudes  upon  the  deck, 
seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  hour!  Pre- 
le  moon  rising,  threw  a  long  line  of  silver  across 

3S. 

ling  could  be  more  lovely.     It  was  one  of  those 
of  poetry  far  excelling  all  poetry. 
1  leaned  upon  my  arm. 

was  become  move  feeble.  She  was  exhausted 
lan  renovated,  as  we  had  hoped  she  would  have 
her  voyage}  we  paced  the  deck  in  ailencie. 
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I  kept  looking  at  her  from  time  to  time,  bi 
did  not  seem  to  observe  it  —  She  was  lost  in  thou 

At  last  she  stopped  as  we  reached  the  end  • 
deck,  and  looked  over  the  wide  ocean  and  the  silvc 
tinting  every  wave  as  it  rose  and  fell,  and  then  uj 
she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  starry  cross  over  head 
with  a  sigh  she  uttered  these  words  — 

"Thank  God  for  this  great  beauty!  This  great  1 
gives  faith.     Teaches,  what  He  must  be  —  what 
and  prepares  one   for  the  great   change  —  the 
terrible  moment  of  change  by   which   we  shall 
Him." 

"My  dear  Ellen!" 

"You  remember  what  we  were  talking  of  c 
terrace  at  Ashurst,  a  short  time  before  we  came 
there  has  been  a  change  come  over  me  since.  — 
infinite  ocean!  —  this  sky!  —  that  Cross!  It  is  di 
from  the  green  trees  and  flowers.  It  gives  higher  th 
—  more  of  faith  —  less  of  reluctance.  The  same  "? 
and  beauty,  but  of  another  kind.  Something  that 
one  feel  the  infinite!  I  am  glad  I  came  this  t 
ChaptaL" 

"Yes,  my  dear  Ellen,  I  am  very  glad  you  mi 

I  trust  we  shall  all  have  reason  to  be  glad;  but  I 

he  sorry,  I  confess,  if  tbia  "magsd&aevit  infinity  aror 

with  its  monotony  of  su^AimitY  >  ^a^  ^^^"^^  1^"^ 

thought    such    a    wholesome,    OaaexW^  ^^^^ 
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irhilst  you  had  it  —  and  in  all  life  gave  you;  it  seemed 
to  me  80  innocent^  right,  and  grateful." 

"Yes,   I  am  glad  you  think  so.     It  always  seemed 
80  to  me  —  The  only  doubtful  thing  was  a  certain  un-^ 
'^^gness  to  leave  it  aU." 

"You  could  not  be  two  things  at  once.  You  could 
not  love  it  and  enjoy  it  as  you  did,  and  be  indifferent 
about  leaving  it." 

"True:  but  when  the  business  in  hand  is  to  leave  it, 
te  is  best  for  one  which  best  prepares  one  for  that 


I  saw   it   was   in   vain   to  combat  the  impression. 
Hooked  annoyed;  I  could  not  help  it 

"Foi^ve  me,  dear  Chaptal!  I  will  not  give  you  this 
im  again.** 

Nor  did  she. 

Indeed,  as  we  advanced  towards  the  south,  it  was 
evident  that  the  influences  of  the  air  and  voyage,  from 
which  80  much  had  been  hoped,  were  beginning  to  take 
effect 

Every  day  she  seemed  to  gather  a  little  firesh 
strength.  In  brief,  we  placed  her  in  her  husband's 
arms  a  very  different  creature  &om  the  one  who  flrst 
stepped  on  board  in  England. 

Sir  Horace  looked  so  excessively  happy  to  see  her  — 
md  she  so  pleased  at  the  reception  she  received  —  that 
Zh  Strickland  and  I  bad  the  satisfaction,  BUcb.  «&  \\.  "^^^ 
seeins:  that  we  were  not  in  the  least  wanted,  oaii  ^^^ 
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we   might  proceed   upon   our   pilgrimage   to   Australia 
without  scruple. 

So  forward  in  due  time  we  set. 

I  am  not  going  to  journalise  my  experiences  ija 
Australia;  the  whole  scene  has  been  so  changed  since  I 
was  there  —  not  only  by  the  gold  discoveries,  but  by 
the  water  discoveries  —  that  the  whole  region  wears  a 
totally  new  aspect. 

Means  are,  too,  now  being  adopted  and  seriously 
carried  into  effect,  for  spreading  moral  and  religious 
instruction  throughout  a  community  more  in  need  of  it  ^r:. 
probably  now,  than  during  the  worst  days  of  its  convict  "^ 
population.  ^ 

The  thirst  for  gold,  and  the  flush  of  gold  under  -ir 
present  circumstances,  seem  to  tend  to  produce  a  more  - 
thoroughly  demoralising  effect  than  any  other  condition 
whatsoever;  witness  all  the  places  where  gold  is  to  be 
found  in  abundance.  And  for  the  evils  which  counte^ 
balance  what  doubtless  has  produced  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  I,  for  one,  pretend  to  kow  no  remedy 
but  an  honest  straightforward  Christianity. 

Men  may  teach,  and  they  may  preach  a  thousand 
other  medicines  for  the  multitudinous  evils  around  them; 
but  I  know  but  one  effectual.     Honest,  simple,  single- 
minded  Christianity   in   rulers   and  ruled.     In  masters 
and  servanta  —  in  seYLeTs  Aidi  \sv3c^«K!»  — t  in  diggers  and 
washers  —  in  squatteis  vxA  c\^ett&  —  '\!B.iB«si.^^tOTi2s&^ 
and  child  —  Honest,  simple,  ^Xxeh^VXl^^^^^^ 
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—God  above,  all-seeing  —  Christ  all-purifying  descending 
—  life  beyond  the  grave  —  heaven  and  hell!  . . .  And 
,  therefore,  blessed  be  those  who  go  forth,  or  aid  others  to 
'  go  forth,   on  Christian  missions;   to  preach  the  truth  of 
these  things  to  the  ignorant  —  sound  them  in  the  ears 
'  of  those  who  know  —  and  have  forgotten  —  and  sub- 
stitute the  simple  truths  of  love,  justice,  mercy,   and 
Uihy  for  this  stirring,  struggling,  scrambling  system  — 
hery  one  for  himself,  and  God  for  none. 

Blessed  be  those  who  go,  and  blessed  be  those  who 
help  them  to  go  and  assist  in  providing  for  these  indis- 
pensable wants  of  these  self-denying  devoted  pioneers  of 
humanity.  And  let  every  one  who  sits  in  peace  under 
his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree  at  home,  enjoying  the 
protection  of  a  Christian  civilisation,  take  himself  to  task 

—  if  he  has  not  spared  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he 
could  well  spare  from  his  abundance  of  comforts,  to 
forward  this  vast  object  —  this  work  of  Christ's  kingdom 
upon  earth. 

I  declaim  —  I  am  warm  —  I  have  been  in  Australia 

—  there  I  have  seen  the  want  of  it.  And  therefore  I 
feel  a  double  interest  in  places  of  which  I  have  only 
heard. 

But  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  subject  would  be 
useless;    you   would   only   be    wearied,    and   turn   the 


Bai  don't  turn  the  page. 
Open  your  puree  and  help  the  ClariB^m  Txia^iftTA  V^ 
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our  colonies,  performing  your  scanty  share  of  tl 
enormous  duty  which  lies  upon  the  mother  country  i 
wards  the  nations. 

And  now  let  us  return  a  little  nearer  home,  and  » 
what  has  heen  doing  at  Ashurst  whilst  Ellen  and  h 
hushand  have  been  happy  as  two  children  together 
the  Cape,  and  I  and  Mr.  Strickland  have  been  chokii 
and  broiling  oyer  the  arid  plains  and  among  the  tinsc 
leaved  trees,  or  wending  our  way  over  the  countlei 
sheep-farms  of  AustraHa. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

"Vaghi  colli,  am  en  i  p  rati, 
Del  riposo  alberghi  veri, 
Quanto!  ohqaanto!  volontieri, 
lo  rivengo  a  rivedir." 

Such  is  the  feeling  with  which  I  return  to  the 
thoughts  of  loved  and  pretty  Ashurst,  with  its  towering 
elms  and  its  verdant  meadows  filled  with  waving  grass, 
golden  lotus,  and  purple  clovers;  yet  alas!  alas! 

I  said,  I  feared  that  you  would  be  weary  of  de- 
scriptions of  happiness.  I  told  you  to  turn  over  a  few 
pages. 

They  are  turned  over. 

like  the  shifting  scene  of  a  theatre,  so  is  human 
life. 

A  few  brief  moments,  and  all  is  chained.  The 
Bunshine  is  gone,  the  glad  prospect  has  disappeared,  and 
ii  its  place But  I  will  not  anticipate. 

My  narrative  returns,  then,  to  the  place  where  it 

^an,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  we  are  once 

ittore  at  Ashurst. 

«  «  #  « 

It  was  a  dismal  iVbvember  evening,  coVfli  wA  t^:^^ 
^d  the  mizzling  rain,   falling,   falling  m  \i^^  ^^ss^. 
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penetrating,   determined  manner,  which  works  its  way    ^ 
into  collar  of  coat,  in  defiance  of  Macintosh's  and  all 
other  defences,  penetrating  into  the  marrow,  as  it  were, 
of  a  man's  bones,  and  chilling  the  very  heart  within, 
him. 

But  Nelly  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  depart  from 
her  usual  deliberation  of  pace;   neither  by  wind,  nor 
tempest,  nor  deluges  of  rain.     She  contrived  to  advance     r 
through  the   heavy  mud  of  country  lanes,  but  with  a    ^ 
slowness  that  was  perfectly  despairing.  '  z 

Years  have  elapsed  since  we  left  Walter  Lewis,  but 
Nelly  still  served  her  master's  turn.     It  is  true,  he  often     ^ 
coveted  —  nay,  felt,  that  he  needed  a  better  steed;  but    ^ 
"Walter  was  one  of  those  who  seem  fated  to  pass  through 
life  without  having  ever  half-a-dozen  pounds  to  spend  in 
their  own  indulgences. 

The  one  aim  and  passionate  desire  of  his  existence, 
was  to  secure  for  his  son  a  good  education;  his  one 
dream,  that  this  education  should  result  in  making  of 
him  a  first-rate  physician,  a  man  of  science.  The  ex- 
cellent but  expensive  school  to  which  he  had  sent 
Fabian,  consumed  all  the  resources  which  Paul  had  left 
undrained;  for  though  Walter  Lewis's  practice  was  ex- 
tensive and  eidending  every  day,  large  as  it  was,  it  was 
not  very  remunerative. 

There  were   few,  not  \iO  bs:^  tiq,  very  rich  people 
within  the  circle  of  bis  c\ieiitB>  uctn  \5j^\.  *Qsi^  Sc^^^^sssiss. 

of  the  bedl  were  away,   fe^  ^^  T^^^^  "^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
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iiiemselves  the  luxury,  as  it  is  to  many  with  little  to  do, 
of  having  a  clever,  agreeable  doctor  dropping  in  when- 
ever they  liked.  People  in  general  could  only  afford  to 
«nd  for  Walter  when  they  were  really  iU;  and  the  ex- 
!  Ptoses  of  real  illness  are  so  great  a  drain  upon  moderate 
poises,  that  the  conscientious  medical  adviser  kept  his 
of  them  as  low  as  he  possibly  could. 
To  return. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  miserably  wretched  evening,  — 
"iaik,  dismal,  wet,  and  cold;  so  that  Walter,  who  had 
lately  been  a  good  deal  brought  down  by  over-work  and 
in  attack  of  influenza,  slowly  plodded  along  upon  Kelly, 
Reeling  more  than  usually  wearied,  and  for  once  almost 
initated  at  the  tiresome  pace. 

As  Nelly  floundered,  stupid  with  fatigue  and  stiff 
¥ith  age,  through  mud  and  mire,  Walter  had  been 
laying  to  himself  that  come  what  would,  he  ought  and 
nust  get  himself  a  better  horse.  It  was  impossible  for 
lim  to  do  his  duty  either  by  his  patients  or  himself,  if 
ame  or  strength  were  both  to  be  wasted  in  the  present 
inprofitable  maimer.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  Tilley, 
at  the  ''Eoyal  Oak,"  had  been  remonstrating  with  him 
apon  the  subject,  and  had  mentioned  a  horse  that  he 
thou^t  would  exactly  suit  him.  He  would  go  and  look 
After  it  the  very  next  morning. 

The  thought  of  immediate  relief  always  brightens 
aa^isr,  eren  at  the  worst;  and  Walter  felt  mote  Ooaec^ 
ten  Hub  resolution  bad  been  taken;    \)ut  ttifite  ^wa 
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yet  far  to  go,  and  the  rain  continued  to  £all  unmeidr' 
fuUy. 

Wet,  weary,  cold,  hungry,  pale,  almost  ill,  "Walta 
at  last  alighted  from  his  stumhling  old  mare,  and  entered 
his  house  by  the  back  way,  leading  ftx)m  the  little  stable 
yard. 

He  opened  the  sitting-room  door,  but  it  was  enough 
to  awake  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,  and  far  more, 
most  assuredly,   to  comfort  a  hungry  and  weary  man 
after  a  cold  ride,  to  behold  the  sight  that  presented  itself 
within. 

The  room  was  well  lighted  and  bright  as  day.  I 
once  heard  that  one  —  an  admirable  economist  —  an 
economist  in  small  comforts  as  well  as  in  small  sums  — 
said,  ^'Don*t  spare  light  in  the  parlour;  nothing  adds  sc 
much  to  the  general  satisfaction  and  harmony,  as  plenty 
of  light,  and  half-a-dozen  pounds  of  candles,  more  or  \esSf 
during  the  winter,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  good 
humour  of  the  family." 

The  spectacle,  then,   which  greeted  Walter  as  he 
opened  the  door,  was  that  pleasant  one  of  a  cheerful, 
lightsome  chamber,  though  it  had  not  taken  any  very 
extravagant  number  of  Price's  Patent  Belmonts  to  pro- 
duce this  agreeable  effect.      The  fire  blazed  cheerfully 
upon    the   well-swept   hearth,    which   Kate    had    beei 
sweejmg  up  every  five  iimvute^  for  the  last  half-hour 
and  before  it  the  little  touxA  \a)cAft,  w-^^cfc^^wSiDL  ^  ^sass^ 
white  cloth,   and  spread  ovet  m^  ^^ofc  ^x«v«»fiass^ 
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rhat  we  now  are  pleased  to  call  High  Tea,  was  standing. 

lere  was  a  cold  veal  pie,  most  tempting  to  behold;  a 

mall,  but  what  promised  to  be,  a  most  delicious  pudding; 

ad  beside  these  good  things,  vacant  places  were  left  for 

rhat  was  still  more  delightful  to  the  imagination  of  a 

lan  starved,  in  all  senses  of  the  word;  vacancies  which 

e  knew  would  speedily  be  filled  with  the  piping  hot 

ailets  and  roast  potatoes  that  were  yet  to  come.     In  a 

maU  decanter,  bright  as  the  diamond,  sparkled  a  little 

loeUent    pale    sherry,    whilst    the    blessed    tea-kettle 

ummed  its  song  upon  the  hob,  and  promised  the  most 

elidous  of  all  contributions. 

The  great  arm-chair  was,  as  usual,  rolled  to  the  fire; 

silk  wadded  dressing-gown,  most  comfortable  to  behold, 

mg  over  it;   warm,  embroidered  slippers,  his  pretty 

ife's  own  work  —  she  hated  to  have  any  one  do  a 

itch  for  her  husband  but  herself — stood  warming  upon 

Httle  foot-stool  before  it;  and  upon  the  side  of  the 

ipty  fauteuil  the  same  young  wife's  own  chair  was 

iced;  there  she  was  sitting,  watching  the  door,  starting 

I  at  every  sound  which  she  thought  might  announce 

r  husband,  then  returning,  to  ply  the  ever-busy  needle. 

le  was  dressed  with  the  utmost  taste  and  neatness.     A 

etty  though  cheap  muslin,  hair  most  neatly  arranged, 

eeks  fresh  as  roses,  and  the  happiest  expression  in  the 

)rld  upon  her  face,  made  her,  as  there  she  was  sitting, 

delightful  an  object  as  ever  man  in  ttie  "^ofiA.  ^s»saa 
fa  to. 
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He  opened  the  door,  and  she  started  up;  and  befoie 
he  could  cross  the  threshold,  put  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  her  pleasant  eyes  looking  into  his,  aad  was 
saying  — 

''Thank' goodness  you  are  come  at  last!  But  how 
tired  you  must  be  —  and  tired  to  death  you  verily  look. 
Nay,  let  me  help  you  off  with  your  Mackintosh.  I  de- 
clare ifs  streaming!  What  a  blessing  they  don't  soak 
through!  But  off  with  your  coat,  for  fear  it  should  be 
damp.  No;  you're  not  going  to  your  room  to  wash  your 
hands;  I  shall  bring  water  and  towel  here.  There's  yotu 
dressing-gown  well  warmed,  and  your  arm  chair  holding 
out  its  arms  to  receive  you.  But,  bless  me!  your  boots! 
What  a  mess  they  are  in!  Never  mind  the  carpet  — 
There.  Biddy,  bring  the  boolrjack,  and  off  with  your 
master's  boots!"  ... 

Of  this  pleasant  welcome,  the  sentence  I  like  the 
best  is,  ''Don't  mind  the  carpet,"  as  Walter  looking  at 
his  dirty  boots,  hesitated  to  enter  —  "Don't  mind  the 
carpet,"  just  puts  the  climax  of  a  husband's  delight  in  a 
neat  wife,  who,  if  the  truth  were  known,  does  in  secret 
care  very  much  for  her  carpet,  as  for  everything  that  is 
fresh  and  nice. 

He  accepted  her  invitation,  thought  no  more  of  the 
carpet,  but  entering  just  as  he  was,  put  his  arm  round 
her,  drew  her  to  the  fixe,  aiiii  ^^^  bet  a  kiss  upon  her 
fair,  pleasant  forehead,  auda.  cja^i<b«s^&\^^V^^\xiss^'^ 
sweetxiesa  of. 
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It  said  everything. 

Walter  Lewis  was  cold,  and  he  was  hungry,  and  he 
Was  tired;  he  could  have  been  almost  cross,  he  was  so 
thoronghly  exhausted  —  done  for.  Even  Walter  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  kept  his  temper  if  any 
Httle  disagreement  had  met  him  just  then. 

Oh,  wives  and  everybodys,  take  heed  how  you  receive 
them^  when  people  come  home^  and  most  especially  tired 
people! 

It  was  one  of  Kate's  good  maxims,  and  good  habits, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  this;  and  to  render  such 
moments  especially  captivating.  She  took  care,  happen 
what  would,  that  Walter  should  find  a  clean  hearth  and 
a  loving,  cheerful  face  to  greet  him  whenever  he  re- 
tamed.  He  was  used  to  these  comforts,  but  this  night 
die  scene  seemed  to  strike  him  particularly. 

"So  much  misery  as  I  have  seen  this  day  —  and 
mch  a  home  waiting  for  me!"  he  said,  looking  round 
•eelingly. 

He  was  soon  disencumbered  of  his  drenched  outer 
tlothing,  and  wrapped  in  his  silk  dressing-gown,  his  feet 
hrust  into  his  slippers,  he  sank  down  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy 
»f  comfort  into  his  arm  chair,  spread  his  hands  to  the 
Ire,  and  again  looking  round,  gazed  upon  the  little  apart- 
aent,  upon  the  bright  furniture,  his  pictures,  his  book- 
ases  —  all  Aaalung  and  glittering  in  the  liglit  of  thA 
^azzngr  ^re, 
''8acb  a  home  for  me!  —  Thank  GodV 
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But,  "a  silk  dressing-gown!"  methinks  I  hear  good 
managers  exclaim.  "Well,  I  think,  he  might  have  done 
without  a  silk  dressing-gown!" 

Yery  true;  a  more  homely  affair  might  have  answered 
the  purpose,  in  one  sense,  quite  as  well.  But  it  was  a 
fancy  of  his  Kate's. 

She  liked  to  have  everything  of  the  best  that  pe^ 
sonally  belonged  to  her  husband.  She  thought  a  silk 
dressing-gown  more  soft  and  warm,  as  well  as  far  more 
becoming,  than  one  of  any  other  material.  Her  husband 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  his  dressing-gown.  She 
delighted  in  having  everything  appertaining  to  bis  per- 
sonel,  as  the  Erench  say,  as  handsome  as  she  could  pos- 
sibly afford.  She  liked  him  to  be  well  dressed,  if 
accidental  patients  should  drop  in  of  an  evening.  She 
liked,  in.  short,  to  make  him  comfortable,  and  to  do  him 
honour,  and  to  pet,  and  to  spoil,  and  to  indulge  him  in 
every  way  she  could  devise;  and  so,  she  had  saved 
money  out  of  her  own  little  allowances,  to  buy  .him  this 
warm  and  handsome  silk  dressing-gown;  and,  to  acknow- 
ledge one  of  Walter's  weaknesses,  I  believe  he  was  not 
less  pleased  with  his  fine  donillette  than  with  the  "never- 
mind-the-carpet"  notions. 

And  so  there  he  sits  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury,  of 
that  best,  wholesomest,  most  exquisite  luxury  —  the 
luxury  which  is  the  lewtttSi  csi  ^<ft\iOTB3QLS!kfc^  labour  and 
painful  exertion.     In  his  c»ae,  ^y5  ^\Era^>  ^^V.T^\a. 
the  dark,    by  a  day  Bpent  m  «ba  bqtxq^A^  ^«^  ^ -^ 
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nessing  and  alleyiatiiig  suffering,  it  was  past  his 
BkUl  altogether  to  relieve.  Walter  had  spent  the 
W;  twelve  hours  going  from  house  to  house,  from  sick 
bed  to  sick  bed,  to  listen  to  groans  <^f  agony  from  the 
dying,  and  to  the  almost  reproachful  impatience  of 
anguish  from  the  living  —  breaking  his  very  heart  over 
the  imperfections  of  science  and  the  impotence  of  medical 
skill 

Scarlet  fever,  in  its  very  worst  putrid  form,  was  at 
this  time  raging  among  the  inhabitants  of  Marston-in-the- 
*  Marsh. 

I  win  just  mention,  by  the  way,  that  Walter,  ever 
aHve  to  the  great  object  of  preventing,  by  every  possible 
precaution,  the  spread  of  this  horrible  evil,  kept,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do  in  other  cases  of  a  like  nature,  a 
change  of  clothing  elsewhere,  which  he  put  on  to  visit 
the  infected  houses,  resuming  his  unpolluted  garments 
before  he  pursued  his  way  either  to  return  home  or  to 
visit  other  patients. 

He  rests  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  in  this  delicious 
sort  of  ecstasy  of  repose;  and  Kate,  who,  understanding 
things  a  great  deal  too  well  to  disturb  a  tired  man  in  his 
first  quarter  of  an  hour  after  sitting  down,  goes  up  and 
down,  and  looks  after  her  cutlets,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  they  are  upon  the  table;  and  she  is  presiding  at 
her  tea-board,  and  pouring  out  the  &agant  first  cup,  al- 
ways  dedicated  to  him;  and  then  taJdng  xip  \iifc\L<Ci\.'nssSsa. 

5i92o  the  bright  brass  tripod  before  the  fiie,  ^WSa  ^^««^ 
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ing  him  to  take  some  whilst  it  is  hot;  and  his  only  dif- 
ficulty iS)  what  to  choose  among  all  the  good  things  she 
has  provided. 

And  so  he  sits  or  rather  lounges,  and  sips  his  tea, 
and  eats  his  cutlet,  in  all  the  luiqiry  of  silence.  He  is 
really  too  tired  to  converse,  and  she  sees  that,  and  does 
not  even  talk  to  him  herself  till  the  meal  is  over,  and 
Biddy  has  carried  away  the  things,  and  cleared  the  little 
table.  The  singing  kettle,  and  the  pretty  china  cups  and 
saucers,  and  the  small  china  plates,  and  the  glittering 
spoons,  and  the  snow-white  tablecloth  —  all  are  gone, 
and  the  candlesticks  are  put  down  in  their  places;  then 
Eate  pushed  the  table  a  little  aside,  and  threw  her  nee- 
dlework upon  it,  and,  taking  her  chair,  settled  herself 
close  beside  her  husband,  and  laid  her  nice  white  hand 
upon  his. 

He  presses  it. 

All  he  says  is  —  "My  darling  Kate!" 

"Well,  you  look  something  more  like,  now,  I  am 
afitdd  you  have  had  a  very  distressing  day." 

"I  have,  indeed." 
"Is  the  fever  very  bad?" 

"I  never  saw  a  worse  form  of  it  —  regular,  putrid, 

scarlet  fever!  .  .  .  But  what  can  be  expected  in  a  place 

like  lfaii9ton-in-the-Hai&h^  —  svxalo.  ii'a^lected  cottages!  — 

such  £ltii,   such  diBOTdetl   V^ot«aR»,  tea^^TsaM»»^^ 

crime!  . .  .  This  comes  ot  ab^is^fe^^  W^^t^' 


vr 
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**Our  absentee  landlords  continue,  nevertheless,  to 
take  care  of  us" 

"Absent,  not  from  inclination,  but  necessity.  Our 
people  have  taken  care  to  visit  us  whenever  they  could, 
and  live  with  us  as  much  as  was  in  their  power.  — 
Absent  or  present,  attending  tcr  our  well-being  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  not  occasional  absentees,  but  habitual  in- 
difference and  neglect  that  does  the  mischief.  The  state 
of  that  village  of  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  is  really  shocking. 
The  stench  in  some  of  the  houses  is  insupportable,  owing 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  drainage,  and  the  miasma  from 

the  standing  water I  only  wonder  human  beings 

can  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere.  It  is  true  they  look 
sickly  and  squalid  to  the  last  degree,  and  an  ordinary 
fever  with  them  becomes  a  fearful  pestilence,  and  sweeps 
them  away  by  dozens.  But  let  us  talk  no  more  of  this 
to-night,  for  my  very  bouI  is  sick  of  it.  Dear  Kate,  let 
me  think  of  something  else.     Are  there  any  letters?" 

"Oh;  yes;  to  be  sure  there  are  —  two  letters  —  but 
I  kept  them  till  after  tea.  I  would  not  take  the  sweet- 
ness out  of  them,  by  giving  them  to  you  till  you  were  a 
little  rested.** 

''Dearest  Kate!" 

"There  they  are.     Will  you  like  me  to  read  them  to 
you,  or  would  you  rather  spell  them  over  yourself?" 
'* Oh!  read  —  read,** 

''The  dTBtis&omDr.  Patrick,"   Bhe  eaid,  m^  ^Ss^ 
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brightest  of  smiles.  "I  must  give  you  that  first:  on 
ought  to  keep  the  best  to  the  last,  they  say;  but  I  can 
—  I  must  give  you  the  best  first." 

"Poolish  little  Mamma!  —  But  what  says  the  worth 
Doctor?" 

He  could  not  take  his  eyes  &om  her  face  as  she  lean 
The  expression  of  his  own  was  edmost  equally  charmini 
The  joy  of  affectionate,  honest  pride  is  so  beautiful. 

Oh,  for  a  Hmner^s  hand  to  paint  its  glory! 

Thus  ran  the  letter:  — 

"My  dear  Sib, 

"I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  fe 
lines  to  inform  you  of  the  great  credit  your  son  has  doi 
himself  in  the  last  examination.  He  has  carried  ever 
thing  before  him  triumphantly,  aad  over  the  heads 
boys  three  to  four  years  older  than  himself.  You  w 
have  him  home  in  about  three  weeks  from  this  tin 
loaded  with  prizes.  I  wish  also  to  take  advantage  of  tl 
occasion  to  add,  that  he  is  the  very  best  as  well  as  t 
cleverest  boy  of  his  age  that  I  ever  was  fortunate  enouj 
to  have  under  my  care.  He  is  equally  a  favourite  in  t 
play-ground  and  in  the  school-room  —  which  last  tribi: 
of  praise  I  hold  to  be  an  especially  vsduable  one,  as  the 
youngsters  most  often  understand  each  others'  geniii 
character  far  better  than  ^e  ac^  «3cAft  to  do.  I  hearti 
congratulate  you  upon  ttie  poaaemoTi  <2»i  «vi^  ^  ^-vs.^^ 
t^re  ia  every   reason  to  ex^eOi,  ^fnSS.  ^^-^  ^^Ns 
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bighly-distmguished  man.  He  has  only  to  keep  the 
ground  he  has  at  present  attained.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  to  do  with  him. 

"I  beg  to  present  my  compliments  and  warmest  con- 
gmtolations  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  I  am, 
"My  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  very  faithfully, 

"James  Patmck.'* 


The  reader  ended. 

ITeither  of  the  parents  uttered  a  syllable  for  some 
time;  but  you  should  have  seen  the  glistening  eyes,  as 
hands  clasped  close  each  in  each,  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy in  silence. 

Kate  twinkled  away  a  tear  or  two;  then  she  bent  her 
head  and  kissed  her  husband's  hand,  and  then  he  lifted 
up  hers  to  his  lips,  with  a  certain  reverence,  and  said  — 

"It  is  all  the  mother." 

"Oh!  no,  no  —  the  good  God  and  the  other's  ex- 
ample!" 

""Well,  we  won't  quarrel  about  it,  my  darling." 

"Now  for  the  other  letter,"  said  Kate,  cheerfully. 

"And  who  is  that  from?" 

"Amy  —  Amy  Grant.  She  writes  to  tell  how  she 
finds  her  situation  with  Lady  St.  Eloi." 

"Dear  Amy]  Pretty,  good  creature!  and  how  goes 
be  world  with  her,  poor  child?"  ^ 

''Oil,  bonnily,  J  cm  assure  you.    Ske  ae^evas  ^s^  V«^^l 
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as  the  day  is  long,  and  quite  a  favourite  among  these 
great  people  —  but  she  does  not  forget  Ashurst,  neve^ 
theless." 

"If  s  a  somewhat  voluminous  epistle,  hers,**  Kate  con- 
tinued, unfolding  the  closely-written  pages;  "but  I  sup- 
pose you  will  like  to  hear  it  all  through?" 

"To  be  sure  I  shall.  Dear  child!  I  think  she  is 
about  seventeen  now  —  is  not  she?" 

"Nineteen  next  birth-day  —  but  one  would  think  her 
two  years  older,  at  least." 

"Such  a  nice  young  woman  as  she  is!" 

"Yery.     Well,  here  we  begin:  — 

"My  Deab  Mes.  Lewis, 

"Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter,  and 
all  your  excellent  counsel  and  advice.     I  thought  it  so 
extremely  good  of  you,  knowing  how  busy  you  always  are, 
to  spare  me  so  much  time;  but,  indeed,  my  dear,  dear 
Mend,  it  was  not  ill  employed.    I  value  every  word  that 
falls  from  your  pen,   and  more  particularly  when  it  is 
engaged  in  giving  me  so  much  wise  advice  as  to  my  con- 
duct in  this  new  world  I  am  entering.     They  were  dear 
grandmamma's  last  words  —  'Make  a  mother  of  Mrs. 
Lewis;'  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  am  sure  I  love  and 
honour  you  as  a  mother,  and  never  can  feel  friendless  or 
deserted  in  this  world,  w\iV\a.\.  '^wi  «t^  ^  kind  to  me, 
ond  I  have  you  and  "Mi.  "Levna  «sA  ^^\^s!l  I'jst  ^ac\ 
Aiends. 
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"I  don't  expect  to  find  any  people  like  you;  and 
yen  if  they  were  ever  so  much  so,  it  would  be  just  the 
ame  to  me.  One  cannot  lore  new  people  in  the  old 
nj.  It  is  impossible,  I  am  sure  —  at  least  I  never, 
leyer  can  do  it,  let  me  try  to  like  them  ever  so  much. 

"I  should  be  very  comfortable  here,  if  I  could  help 
Idnking  of  you  all  as  I  do,  and  especially  of  my  dearest 
jtandmamma,  and  the  old  house,  and  our  garden,  and 
U  the  things.  It  seems  foolish  to  fret  so  after  a  place, 
nd  you  would  scold  me  for  it,  dear  Mrs.  Lewis,  I  know 
f  you  were  here;  but  some  way  things  seem  all  so 
auch  mixed  up  together  —  Ashurst,  and  your  house, 
ind  the  surgery,  and  grandmamma's,  and  the  anemones 
ind  tuHps  —  and  the  old  trees,  and  Ashurst  Hall,  and 
jady  Yynour,  and  the  park,  and  Job  —  and  darling  old 
prey  Nell,  and  Mr.  Lewis  trotting  away  upon  his  rounds, 
nd  the  bench  upon  the  village-green  —  and  Mrs.  Tilley, 
nd  Fabian,  and  his  books,  and  his  Greek,  and  the 
lanks  in  the  lane!     Oh,  Mrs.  Lewis!  how  can  one  ever 

3anL  to  forget  such  things? And  when  I  think  of 

[lem,  my  heart  is  well  nigh  to  break 

"This  is  a  very  grand  place,  indeed.  —  Ashurst 
[all  is  nothing  to  it.  Such  an  immense  house,  one  feels 
aite  lost  in  it.  Such  suites  of  fine  rooms,  all  filled 
dth  pictures,  and  rich  cabinets,  and  beautiful  tables, 
ad  tapestry,  and  the  most  gorgeous  and  expensive  fur- 
itniv,  that  yon  ever  saw.  The  gtanflL  «feKa«»afe  Ss^ 
eemed  the  Meat  in  JSngland,  I  tav©  ke^oc^-,  wA  \\."-^ 
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yery  sinking  and  magniiioenty  with  its  massive  balustrades, 
so  richly  carved  and  gilded,  and  its  wide  shallow  steps 
of  polished  chesnut-wood;  and  the  ceiling  overhead 
covered  with  paintings  and  gilding,  and  the  walls  huojg 
all  over  with  pictures.  So  is  the  hall,  too,  excessively 
magnificent.  So  lofty  and  so  grand,  with  its  noble 
arches!  The  shutting  of  a  door  echoes  through  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  cathedral;  and  one  creeps  silently  over  the 
beautiful  marble  floor,  as  if  one  were  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  one's  own  footsteps.  One  feels  so  small  —  such  a 
little  mite  in  it!  The  floor  is  all  inlaid  with  fine 
coloured  marbles,  and  the  pillars  are  richly  gilded  — 
so  splendid!  Indeed,  what  is  not  splendid?  And  then 
outside  the  castle  there  is  such  a  park!  stretching  oTer 
hiU  and  dale  for  miles!  Such  groves  and  groves!  and 
woods  and  woods!  Such  dark  ancient  avenues,  and, 
besides  all  this,  such  a  noble  piece  of  water!  —  quite 
a  lake!  And  the  swans  —  the  beautiful  swans!  oh, 
how  lovely  they  are!  with  their  soft,  light  feathers, 
floating  softly  along  there.  Then  the  peacocks!  —  There 
are  peacocks  wild  in  the  woods!  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  before.  "Flocks  of  them!  —  beautiful  creatures! 
with  their  blue  lapis-lazuli  necks  and  their  golden  trains! 
literally  flocks  of  them,  sitting  clustering  upon  the 
trees. 

"It  looks  like  a  scene  in  a  poem! 

"But  I  love  best,  I  think,  of  all^  the  herds  of  deer 
grazing,  or  lying  in  gcovi^&  Mc^xi  \}ev&  ^casa  under  the 
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noble  trees,  twinkling  their  horns  in  the  sunshine  as 
they  graze  —  the  soft,  pretty,  elegant  creatures! 

"I  could  go  on  describing  ^for  ever;  but  some  day, 
dearest,  dear  Mrs.  Lewis,  I  hope  to  have  the  very  great 
pleasure  of  showing  you  aU  these  lovely  things;  for  Lady 
Saint  Eloi  said,  when  one  day  she  found  me  standing, 
in  a  perfect  ecstasy,  at  one  of  the  windows  —  *Do  you 
think  this  pretty,  my  dear?  It  is  still  more  beautiful 
in  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  just  coming  out  —  you 
must  invite  your  good  Mend,  Mrs.  Lewis,  to  come  and 
pay  you  a  visit  at  that  time,  that  you  may  shew  her  the 
place  you  live  at;  and  then,  you  know,  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  telling  her  how  nicely  I  think  you 
manage  my  little  girls!' 

"Was  not  this  kind?  and  shall  not  you  like  to  come? 
and  shall  not  I  be  proud  and  pleased  to  do  the  honours 
and  shew  you  about? 

**Lady  St.  Eloi  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
you  ever  beheld  in  your  life.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
possible  for  a  real  living  person  to  be  so  gloriously 
beautiful.  She  has  a  tall,  grand  figure,  like  one  of  those 
one  sees  in  the  pictures  here.  She  looks  so  noble! 
Then  she  has  such  a  complexion!  —  such  features!  — 
such  eyes!  —  such  hair!  I  did  not  believe,  till  I  saw 
her,  that  such  beauty  ever  really  existed.  I  have  seen 
ber  full-dressed  to  go  out  once  or  twice,  with  her  fine 
hair,  all  studded  with  diamonds.  Such  a  necklace!  — 
a  riviere  thej  call  it   —  it  really  is  quite  dazzling  — 
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and  her  dress!  It  ib  enough  to  make  one  too  fond  of 
dress  only  to  see  it  —  so  rich!  so  soft!  so  becoming,  and 
she  looking  so  graceful  in  it!  But  they  tell  me  I  know 
nothing  until  I  have  seen  her  dressed  to  go  to  court,  and 
attend  upon  the  Queen.  In  short,  everybody  in  the 
house  says  that  she  is  allowed  to  be  the  handsomest 
woman  in  England,  and  everybody  seems  almost  as 
proud  of  her  beauty,  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

"I  have  only  seen  my  lord  twice  —  crossing  the 
hall  once,  and  once  in  one  of  the  passages,  as  I  was 
returning  from  leaving  the  children  in  my  lady's  room. 

''He  looks  older  than  my  lady,  and  is  not  handsome 
at  all;  but  he  has  a  thoughtful,  interesting  face,  I  think. 
I  believe  he  is  excessively  clever,  and  makes  wonder- 
fully fine  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  —  that  is  to 
say,  when  he  does  speak;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  not  very 
often. 

"I  have  a  nice  little  sitting-room  of  my  own,  up  stairs, 
upon  the  second  floor,  and  the  most  cozy  little  bed-room 
you  ever  saw,  opening  out  of  it.  A  door  out  of  my 
bed-room  opens  into  the  bed-room  of  my  own  two  parti- 
cular little  girls,  and  their  room  communicates  with  the 
large  nursery,  where  the  babies  are. 

''Kurse  is  rather  a  consequential  sort  of  personage, 

and  does  her  best  to  show  that  she  looks  down  upon  me; 

but  Lady  Saint  Eloi  set  things  upon  a  proper  footing 

from  the  Gist ,  and  said  lAx&.  "Ei^os^  ^^  uq  authority 
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f  me.     '  She  should  look  after  me  herself/  she  said: 
Ld  whip  me  if  I  was  naughty/  she  added,  laughing. 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
ildren's  health  —  all  that  is  the  care  of  Mrs.  Nurse, 
strongly  suspect  if  Mr.  Lewis  were  here,  the  first 
ing  he  would  do  would  be  to  lock  up  the  medicine- 
lest,  and  put  the  key  in  his  own  pocket.  I  do  so  pity 
lese  poor  little  children,,  when  they  have  to  take  their 
bysic.  Teacups-fuU  of  the  nastiest  stuff  —  and  the 
oor  little  things  crying,  and  really  hardly  able  to 
fallow  it!  and  Mrs.  Evans  so  authoritative  and  severe, 
asisting  in  a  manner  nobody  dares  to  disobey! 

"It  really  is  the  only  truly  painful  part  of  my 
ituation.  I  am  worried  with  the  idea  that  it  must  be 
ad  for  these  little  creatures;  and  I  am  so  certain  Mr. 

ema  would  not  approve  of  it! I  do  so  long  to 

)eak  —  I  feel  as  if  it  was  almost  wrong  to  be  silent, 
once,  indeed,  did  venture  to  ask  Lady  Saint  Eloi 
hether  she  thought  such  a  quantity  of  physic,  as  Mrs, 
Ivans  gave,  could  be  good  for  the  young  ladies;  but  she 
Qswered  me  rather  shortly,  that  Mrs.  Evans  understood 
le  management  of  children  perfectly,  and  that  she 
lought  she  had,  from  the  first,  explained  to  me,  that  I 
ras  not,  in  any  manner,  to  interfere  in  that  department. 

"l^othing,  whatever,  can  be  done;  but  I  am  mistaken 
I  these  two  delicate,  nervous  little  girls  ever  grow  up 
igorous  and  handsome  women,  like  their  mother.  But 
tie  more  delicate  they  look,  the  more  it  seems  to  be 

77/e  Base  of  Ashttret.  L  1^ 
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thought  they  ivant  dosing.     Oh,  dear  Mr.  Lewis!  how 
grateful  to  you  I  am,  that  you  never  would  let  them  \ 
dose  me. 

"I  have  very  little  to  do,  for  the  children  are  too 
young  for  long  lessons  —  they  are  excessively  nice  little 
things  —  one  five,  the  other  six  years  old.  So  good 
and  so  gentle!  and  they  are  growing  so  fond  of  me,  that, 
hy  their  own  consent,  they  would  never  be  out  of  my 
room.  When  the  weather  is  very  fine,  I  am  allowed  to 
take  them  out  into  the  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and 
sometimes  into  the  park,  with  their  donkeys,  and  a  great 
tall  powdered  footman,  in  livery,  walking  behind  us. 
So  ridiculous  it  looks!  And  then  I  cannot  help  remem- 
bering how  happy  Fabian  and  I  used  to  be,  as  little 
children,  playing  with  flowers,  and  hunting  out  insects 
and  animals;  and  I  try  to  give  them  a  taste  for  these 
things;  and,  pretty  little  creatures!  they  seem  to  enjoy 
it  so  much!  and  come  in  looking  so  bright  and  blooming, 
that  Lady  St.  Eloi,  who,  perhaps,  may  have  met  us 
coming  in,  or  has  had  them  up  into  her  sitting-room, 
soon  after  their  walk,  will  be  quite  delighted;  and  she 
said,  one  day,  in  her  pleasant,  joking  way,  'I  declare. 
Miss  Grant,  you  are  like  a  fairy  beneficent,  showering 
down  all  sorts  of  good  gifts  upon  these  poor  little  things. 
Wbj^  Lilly,  you  will  get  as  stout  and  rosy  as  a  milk- 
maid,  if  I  don't  look  after  youV 

''And  BO,  dearest  Mrs.  Ijs^,  ^^^5vxa»  ^aa  i^x  T^asssss^ 
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on  BO  fast,   you  will  be  tired  of  all  this  —  but  I  am 
yery  happy. 

"I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  as  I  have  plenty 
of  time  to  myself,  as  I  said,  and  that  there  is  a  little 
cabinet  pianoforte  in  my  room,  upon  which  I  have 
begun  to  teach  the  little  girls  their  notes  —  I  take 
every  opportunity  I  can  to  improve  myself  in  music, 
and  practise  assiduously  —  which  I  am  able  to  do,  for 
a  couple  of  hours  every  day. 

"But  now  I  must  give  you  a  fresh  instance  of  this 
dear  Lady  St.  Eloi's  thought  and  kindness. 

"One  day  she  happened  to  open  the  door  un- 
expectedly, and  surprised  me  whilst  I  was  busy  practi- 
Bmg,  running  over  my  scales,  and  dashing  away  at  a 
studio  in  a  splendid  manner. 

"I  got  up  instantly. 

"'Keep  your  place,'  she  said;  *I  did  not  think  you   . 
were   of  such  force  in  music.     Pray  sit  down,  and  let 
me  hear  what  you  can  do.    Another  studio  I  should  like 
best,  and  let  it  be  your  hardest.' 

"This  made  me  feel  nervous,  but  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  obey;  before  I  sat  down  however,  I  ven- 
tured to  say  — 

"*K  I  honestly  choose  my  hardest,  T  shall  do  it  very 
badly,  I  am  afraid,  for  I  cannot  help  feeling  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  playing  before  your  ladyship.' 

'''Oh,  yon  need   not   be    afrsid   oi  m^,  \  «K!^  ^ 
wretched  hmd  at  it  myself,'    slie  Baid,  \aw^Ti^\  '^s^ 
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take  the  easiest,  then.     Tou  seemed  to  me  to  be  getting 
along  famously  when  I  came  in,* 

"I  played  that  sweet  studio     Lady  Yynour  used  to    % 
be  so  fond  of. 

''^How  prettily  you  play/  said  Lady  St.  Eloi  yery 
kindly,  when  I  had  done;  'who  taught  you?' 

"'Lady  Yynour  was  so  good  as  to  teach  me  when 
she  was  at  the  Hall;  they  were  the  only  lessons  I  ever 
had.  She  told  me  that  as  a  nursery  governess  it  might 
be  desirable  that  I  should  be  able  to  teach  music  to 
young  children.  They  begin  the  little  things  so  early 
now,'  she  said. 

"'Dear  Ellen!'  cried  Lady  St.  Eloi,  'what  an  ad- 
mirable creature  she  was!  and  delicate  and  weakly  as 
she  is.  Did  she  really  undertake  to  give  you  music 
lessons?" 

"  *Ah!  she  did  a  great  deal  more  than  that' 

"  'You  loved  her?  She  was  very  good  to  you,  was 
she?' 

"'Good  to  me!  —  Good  to  everybody!  Everybody's 
best  Mend.' 

'"Do  you  hear,  my  little  puss?'  sitting  down  and 

taking  her  eldest  little  girl  upon  her  knee;  'do  you  hear, 

you  small  thing,  what  Miss  Grant  is  saying  of  Lady 

Yynour  —  how  everybody  loves  her?     You  would  like 

to  be  loved,  my  pet,  wo\il^'t  ^ouV^ 

''  'Yea,  by  you  and  Miaa  C^t«a\.;  ^^  ^^  ^ts^«:, 
'''WeU,   ^ow,   inmd  and  xem^m^^et  ^Vi  ^-^^ot^V^- 
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loved  Lady  Yynour  —  because  she  was  good  to,  and 
the  Mend  of  everybody.  When  my  little  Victoria  grows 
big  enough,  she  must  be  good  too,  and  the  friend  of 
everybody,  and  the  people  will  love  her  very  much,  and 
mamma  will  love  her,  and  Miss  Grant  will  love  her, 
and  what  is  most  of  all  —  far  most  of  all  —  ^wpa  will 
love  her.' 

"  TU  be  good  —  this  much  — '  said  the  dear  little 

t  creature,  opening  her  arms  quite  wide,  and  then  flinging 
&em  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  hiding  her  face  in 
Iier  bosom. 

"*And  me  too!  me  too!'  said  the  youngest,  toddling 
up.    *Me  good  too!' 

"'So  you  shall,  my  darling,'  catching  her  up  and 
kissing  her,  and  putting  her  upon  her  knee  beside  the 
other;  *and  so  will  I  too,'  she  went  on.  *Miss  Grant,  I 
camiot  rival  Ellen  Vynour.  I  cannot  offer  to  give  you 
music  lessons  myself  —  you  would  not  thank  me, 
probably,  if  I  did.  I  should  go  into  a  passion  and 
thump  your  fingers  when  you  played  badly;  but  if  you 
would  like  it,  you  shaU  have  a  music  master  at  my  ex- 
pense. There  happens  to  be  a  curious  sort  of  an  old 
man  living  not  very  far  from  this  place,  and  he  is  one 
of  tibie  best  music  masters,  I  hear,  that  ever  was  known. 
You  shall  have  lessons  twice  a  week  from  him,  if  you 
please.' 

''I  was  BO  delighted,  I  hardly  knew  ^\5a.\.  \ft  53»j^  ^ 
/  was  stammering  out  my  gratitude. 
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^  "  *Nay,  don't  thank  me/  she  said,  in  her  charming 
manner;  ''it's  mere  selfishness  —  all  for  my  own  sake. 
You  know  I  never  mean  to  part  with  you.  So  we  are 
only  preparing  ourselves  till  these  young  damsels  have 
grand  masters  for  their  own  share,  and  will  want  you  to 
conduct  the  practising.' 

"Was  not  this  kind? 

"I  have  already  begun  my  lessons.  Mr.  Alman  is  a 
perfect  musical  genius,  and  the  oddest,  old  creature  in 
the  world.  How  you  would  laugh  if  you  saw  him 
coming  in  with  his  tall,  thin  figure,  and  his  old-fashioned 
snuff-coloured  coat  and  waistcoat,  £uid  sitting  down  with 
the  laps  hanging  upon  each  side  of  his  chair,  and  then 
sighing  and  taking  out  his  snuff-box.  Oh,  that  poor 
snuff  I  how  it  has  to  pay  the  penalty  if  one  does  not  do 
welL 

'''You  tear  me  to  pieces!'  he  cries,  if  I  make  a  false 
note,  and  then  appHes  to  his  box  and  takes  as  much 
snuff  as  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  plays 
wonderfully  both  upon  the  violin  and  pianoforte  himseK. 
He  is  an  excellent  masW;  and  takes  the  greatest  pains 
with  me,  and  promises  me  that  I  shall  become  a  very 
fair  musician  in  due  time. 

"I  have  abundance  of  time  for  reading,  and  I  study 
to  pursue  the  plan  Mr.  Chaptal  Yemon  was  so  good  as 
to  lay  oat  for  me;  and  I  do  «k  ^o^  deal  of  needle -work 
too.     You  know  yoa  desired  "ni^  x^sA.  \ft  ivsj^^^H.  *i5M^  «cSi. 
^  am  goii^  ix>  surprise  you  aSl  \>^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^'^  ^^"^^ 
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ioBtry.     I  am  makmg  the  perfection  of  a  crotchet,  they 

iay,  for  Mr.  Lewis's  famous  arm-chair,  and  a  pair  of 

worked  mits  for  your  dear  hands,  from  a  pattern  Lady 

Si  Eloi  herself  lent  me;  and  as  for  Fabian,  there  is 

Buch  a  pair  of  slippers  preparing  for  him!  —  all  comme 

il  faut  schoolboys  wear  slippers  now-a-days  when  they 

are  studying,  as  I  am  informed.     It  is  the  fashion  at  all 

the  great  schools,  and  you  may  add,  that  I  hope  he  is  a 

good  boy,  and  reads  the  eyes  out  of  his  head.     Say  I 

thought   they  were  getting  most  hopefully  goggle  and 

Ugly,  the  last  time  he  came  home;  but  he  must  not 

mind  his  beauty  —  great  men  of  science  are  always 

Ugly.     We  will  forgive  him,  won't  we,  my  dear  Mrs. 

Lewis,  when  he  is  a  second  Lavoisi^re?     But  do,  pray, 

let  me  see  some  more  of  his  letters,  and  in  the  meanr 

time,  give  my  love  to  him  when  you  write,  and  tell  him 

how  happy  I  am,  and  how  well  I  cokduct  myself;  and 

thank  you  again,  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Lewis,  for  all  your  love 

and  advice;  and  give  Mr.  Lewis  a  little  slap  on  the  face 

from  me.     And  ever  believe  me, 

"Your  affectionate,  and  your  grateful, 
and  your  loving, 

"Amy  Gbabtt.'* 

"A  very  pleasant,  satisfactory  letter,  indeed!  What 
nice  people  Amy  seems  to  have  got  among,'*  said  Walter, 
08  Kate  folded   the   letter  and  put  it  ixto  \ict  ^o^- 
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"Yes,  indeed;  Lady  Vynour  was  so  kind  about  it 
She  made  the  poor  old  lady  perfectly  happy  before  shi 
died,  by  the  letter  in  which  she  described  this  charmini 
Countess  St  Eloi,  and  said  she  had  bespoken  the  plao 
for  Amy.  Dear  old  Mrs.  Grant!  she  merited  this  satia 
faction,  and  Amy  well  deserves  her  good  fortune.  Thi 
Lady  St.  Eloi  seemB  such  a  delightful  person,  and  b 
kind  —  very  kind,  indeed,  for  so  fine  a  lady,  and  abou 
the  queen,  too." 

"I  don't  see  why  being  about  the  queen  should  hui 
her,  or  make  her  less  kind,"  put  in  Walter;  "I  hav 
heard  there  is  not  a  womsm  in  England  who  perform 
her  duties  so  conscientiously  and  perse veringly,  or  is  £ 
considerate  of  other  persons'  feelings  as  the  qUeen  - 
She  does  not  spare  herself,  whatever  other  great  ladi< 
may  do  ...  .  She  is  an  example  to  us  aU." 

"Well,  this  beautiful  lady  deserves  some  credit  i 
least   for   following   her  queen's  good  example;    and 
always  think  more  of  such  things  when  I  hear  that 
person  is  a  great  beauty.     Great  beauty  must  be  such 
snare  for  these  women  of  the  world." 

"I  believe  beauty  is  a  gift,  not  a  snare,  where 
woman's  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  Ugly  women  a 
be  as  vain  as  the  handsomest." 

"Amy  does  not  forget  us  in  the  midst  of  her  ha 
pineBB," 

^^6be  forget  us!  my  '\i\SLe  l^m^  iQt%<b\.xsfi\  "^rtasS^^ 
she  will  never  do  that," 
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"Well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  a  real  trial  of 
affection." 

"It  wiU  stand  the  trial" 

"She  seems  to  keep  up  all  her  old  interest  and 
affection  in  Fabian." 

"Long  may  she  do  so;  the  friendship  of  such  a  girl 
as  that,  is  everything  to  a  boy  of  his  age." 

"We  must  send  Dr.  Patrick's  letter  to  Amy  for  her 
to  read.  She  will  be  almost  as  much  pleased  with  it  as 
we  can  be." 

"To  be  sure  we  must.  I  can  fancy  her  pretty  face 
smiling  over  it;  but  what's  that?" 

"Ha!  who's  ringing  at  the  bell?  The  wind  and  hail 
make  such  a  pother,  I  can  hardly  hear;  but  I  certainly 
think  the  sui^ery  door  bell  rang.  What  a  horrible 
night!"  listening.  "Ifs  raining,  hailing,  and  snowing,  as 
if  it  were  doing  it  for  a  wager.  Hark!  again!  yes,  it 
certainly  is  some  one  ringing  at  the  surgery  door  bell." 

"You  keep  quiet,  then,  Walter,  and  let  me  go  and 
see  whafs  wanted.  A  hounce  of  ginger  to  make  a 
posset,  or  something  of  that  sort,  I'll  be  bound." 

And  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  went  to  the 
sm^ry  door. 
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CHAPTEE  XVin. 

" anmanly  grief  — 

It  BhowB  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heav*ii 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mii^d  impatient, 
^  An  understanding  simple  and  nnsotioord.** 

HAMLETi 

A  SHOWSB  of  sleet,  and  hail,  and  rain,  driven  fo^ 
ward  by  a  tempest  of  wind  almost  amounting  to  a  hurri- 
cane, greeted  her  as  she  opened  the  surgery  door.  At 
first  the  night  was  so  dark,  £uid  the  noise  and  confosion 
of  the  elements  so  great,  that  she  could  make  out 
nothing.  At  last,  she  was  aware  of  a  wretched  half- 
clothed,  half-starved  lad,  the  picture  of  want  and  misery, 
crouching  againfit  the  side  of  the  doorway. 

"What  do  you  want  at  this  time  of  night?"  said  Kate, 
rather  hastily,  for  she  was  sorely  vexed  to  have  her  hus- 
band disturbed  at  such  a  moment  "What  can  you  be 
wanting?  But  come  in,  come  in!  don't  keep  a  body 
standing  with  the  door  open  in  such  a  deluge  as  this  — 
come  in,  I  say.  Why,  you  are  half  drowned  yourself 
already.  What  can  you  be  wanting?  But  at  all  events, 
come  to  the  fire." 

Ab  the  poor  wretchi,   dMNerm%  fe^tssL  \kRa^  \si  V*^ 

entered  the  surgery. 
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lat  do  you  want,    coming  at  such  a  night  as 

please,  ma'am,"  stammered  out  the  boy,  whose  face 
Ipinched  and  blue,  and  his  teeth  absolutely  chatter- 
l^'please,  ma'am,  ifs  father  —  he's  dreadful  bad." 
jf  Well,  come  to  the  fire.    Your  fiBither!   I  don't  think 
iiow  your  father.    Who  are  you?  what's  your  name?" 
j  "Please  ma'am,  Tm  Tim  Price." 
^  "What,  Robert  Price's  son,  who  lives  dowii  in  Sailer 
l^ow?    Your  mother's  name  is  Jenny  Price,  is  it  not? 
fhy  does  she  send  you  here?...    She  quarrelled  with 
k.  Lewis  long  ago,  because  he  would  not  allow  her  to 
;iTe  gin  to  her  baby  —  I  am  surprised  she  thinks  of 
ending  for  him  now,    and  on   such  a  night  as  this, 
00 — " 

"Oh,  ma'am,  ifs  because  father^s  so  mortal  bad,  and 
lirs.  Alworthy ,  —  that's  the  clever  doctor  woman,  ma'am, 
18  mother  says  beats  all  the  men  doctors  hollow,  please... 
)at  Mrs.  Alworthy  can't  do  nothing  no  how  now,  and 
ather's  lying  quite  stupid,  like,  and  his  throat  desperate 
wd  —  c€ui't  speak,  can't  swallow  —  can  only  gurgle, 
^le;  and  Mrs.  Alworthy's  in  such  a  fright,  and  she 
)ade  mother  send  me  and  never  mind  the  rain  —  to 
ray  and  beg  Mr.  Lewis,  for  dear  mercy's  sake,  to  for- 
ive  and  forget  what's  gone,  and  come  and  see  father,  or 
ell  surely  die." 

"WhafB  all  iMa  about?"  asked  Walter,  no^  diWYa% 
tjself  at  the  Bittdng-room   door;    "w^^a  ^"ft  laja^X* 
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now?   —   Who's    bad?   —  What    about    foi^ve    w 
foi^et?" 

*'Ifs  father,  sir;  and  mother's  £tfraid  as  how  you 
not  come  out  this  bad  night  to  see  him,  'special  becau 
she's  quarrelled  with  you  and  abused  you  right  and  le 
as  she's  sorry  enough  for  now,  as  she  bid  me  say  —  f 
father  lies  a  dying,  and  he's  six  small  children,  sir,  b 
side  me,  the  biggest  —  and  mother  takes  on  so  as  nev 
was,  and  Mrs.  Alworthy  bade  her  send  for  you,  ai 
called  her  a  fool  for  not  having  done  it  afore,  for  h( 
down  with  the  purple  fever,  and  that,  she  says, 
beyond  her." 

"You  won't  go!  you  won't  go!"  cried  Kate,  layii 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  Walter  was  turning  away  i 
if  to  mount  the  stairs  and  change  his  clothes.  "This 
really  too  bad!  If  they  had  sent  for  you  at  first  y( 
might  have  been  able  to  do  something  and  witha 
danger   to  yourself;     but  now,    when  ifs   got  to  th 

point to  this    horribly  infectious   point  —  when 

thousand  to  one  you  cannot  be  of  the  least  use.     Ai 
at  fhis  time  of  night,  and  Buch  a  horrible  night,  too, 
send  for  you,  and  after  aU  that  brawling  woman  h 
said  and  done. ...     It  really  is  too  bad!  you  ought  n 
to  go." 

He  smiled  tenderly,  and  somewhat  mournfully,  up 
the  brigbt,  eager  face ,  as  Id'b  ^eii^i  iota^d  his  arm  fix 
her  grasp. 

''My  love,'*  lie  said,  m^  ^  ^^a^^^t  «^^^  "^ 
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tone,  ''nothing  can  authoiise  the  honourable  soldier  to 
forsake  his  post.  Are  we  not  all  in  onr  several  ways  the 
soldiers  of  Christ  ? . . .  This  is  my  mounting  of  the 
breach.  —  It  is  here  that  I  command  the  forlorn  hope. 
Kate,  you  would  not  like  to  see  your  husband  play  the 
part  (tf  a  dastard." 

"You  think  it  dangerous  —  you  know  it  to  be  dan- 
gerous," she  cried  in  a  lamentable  tone.  "Oh!  I  know! 
I  know!  you  really  think  it  to  be  dangerous  —  you,  who 
seem  never  to  believe  in  danger.  Oh!  then,  I  am  sure 
you  ought  not  to  go  —  and  for  these  people,  too,  who 
We  behaved  to  you  so  shamefully!  What  claim  have 
they?  —  And  such  a  life  as  yours  set  against  lives  like 
theirs.  —  Oh,  it  is  folly!  it  is  folly  —  you  must  not  — 
you  shall  not  go." 

He  stooped  down  and  stopped  her  with  a  kiss  upon 
the  uplifted  forehead.   Then  turning  to  the  boy,  he  said, 

"Bun  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  tell  them  I  am 
coining  as  soon  as  possible.  Stay  —  call  at  the  'King 
Charles'  on  your  way,  and  beg  Mr.  Tilley  to  send  me 
up  a  fly  directly.    My  horse  is  tired." 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot.; 

Eate  would  have  run  after  him  to  stop  him,  but  her 
husband  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  detained 
her. 

"A  fly^  dear  XsAe,  in  submission  to  youi  auKietifiE. 
Farther,  love,  I  cannot  go" 
''Oh!  Walter!  Walterl  tired  and  exhouate^L  aa  l^^J^ 
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are  this  night,**  she  cried,  now  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,   "just  in  the  state,  as  I  have  often  heard  you  saj,  i 
when  a  person  is  most  liable  to  take  infection.      Oh! 
Waltei^!  "Walter!  I  never  begged  it  of  you  before.     It  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  ventured  to  inte^ 
fere  with  your  duties.     Oh!  "Walter!  "Walter!  grant  my 
prayer!   my  first,   first  prayer!...     This   fearful  fever! 
and  you  have  never  had  it!" 

"Then,  if  come  it  must,  all  the  better  —  I  shall  be 
proof  another  time.*' 

"Ah!  Walter!  Walter!  don*t  talk  so  —  something 
tells  me  if  you  were  to  catch  it!  How  pale  you  look! 
how  worn!  how  tired!  You  have  been  working  so  hard 
this  last  week.  Up  the  greater  part  of  three  nights  — 
no  rest  last  night  —  only  wait  till  morning  —  only  get  ^ 
a  good  nighfs  rest  first  —  then  I  will  promise  to  make 
no  opposition.** 

"I  could  not  sleep,  dear  Kate,  with  this  duty  left 
undone.  The  man  may  be  dead  before  morning.  I  have 
not  much  hope  of  being  of  use  as  it  is,  but  I  will  try. — 
Dear  girl!  dear  Kate!  don*t  cry  so!  Don*t  cry  so,  love! 
The  duty  is  certain  —  the  danger  problematical.  Don*t 
frighten  thyself,  my  wife  and  treasure.  We  doctors 
rarely  —  never  scarcely  take  infection.  We  bear  a 
charmed  life,  as  it  were. . .  And,  even  if  I  were  to  fall 
sick,  why  we*d  manage  to  get  through  with  it,  wouldn't 
we?  There  —  that*s  a  good  girl  —  dry  your  eyes.  1*11 
go  and  put  on  my  dreadnowi^\.\  ^sA^V'sjCLl.'^Qme  down 
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again,  you  give  me  a  cheerM  kiss,  and  a  glass  of  your 
particular  Madeira,  reserved  for  grand  occasions,  to  speed 
me  on  my  way." 

She  went  sobbing  about  like  a  child,  to  fetch  the 
bottle  of  generous  wine,  which  she  treasured,  as  he  had 
said,  for  great  occasions  —  sobbed  as  she  drew  the  cork 
—  sobbed  as  she  poured  it  out  —  as,  with  a  face  that 
had  recovered  its  usual  cheerfulness,  dressed  in  his 
dreadnought,  and  muffled  up  to  the  chin,  he  re-entered 
the  room. 

The  fly  was  already  at  the  door. 

"Good  night,  my  blessed  Kate!  and  please,  have  my 
old  dressing  gown  and  things  put  into  the  out-house.  I 
will  change  before  I  come  •in.  We  will  leave  these 
clothes  in  the  bam,  and  give  them  a  good  smoking  and 
fimiigating  before  we  do  them  the  honour  of  donning 
them  again.  There!"  as  she  endeavoured  to  answer  by 
a  smile  —  such  a  painful  smile!  —  "there's  my  own 
love!  —  there's  my  brave  one!  —  there's  my  apothecary's 
Heroic  wife!  —  God  bless  and  keep  thee  ever,  my 
Kate!" 

And  so  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

She  heard  the  door  of  the  fly  bgmged  to  —  she  heard 
the  carriage  rumble  away  ■ —  she  listened  till  the  last 
faint  sound  had  expired  —  and  then  she  came  back  to 
the  sitting-room,  threw  herself  into  her  husband's  arm- 
chair, and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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I  know  no  more  than  she  did  why  it  was,  or  how  it 
was,  that  this  particular  night  she  was  so  overwhehned 
with  dire  presentiments.  Her  husband  knew  and  fill- 
filled  his  duties,  and  she  understood  hers.  Often  had  he 
visited  the  pestilential  beds  of  fever  —  often  had  she 
seen  him  depart  with  secret  terror  ■—  but  never  had  she 
felt  as  she  did  now.  Was  it  a  certain  something  in  his 
manner  —  a  something  of  grave,  serious  tenderness, 
unusual  though  he  was  always  tender,  and  generally 
serious  —  "What  was  there  so  peculiarly  distressing 
now? 

And  he?  Was  he  visited  by  the  same  evil  fore- 
bodings that  oppressed  herself?  Did  he  see  death  in 
this  nighfs  danger? 

She  cried  till  tears  were  exhausted,  and  her  terrors 
gradually  hushed  themselves  to  rest.  She  began  to  hope 
she  had  been  very  foolish,  and  resolved  to  receive  Walter 
back  again  with  a  pleasant  face. 

She  would  not,  however,  go  to  bed.  She  determined 
to  sit  up  and  keep  a  nice  fire  blazing  for  him,  with 
some  hot  port  wine  sago  ready;  this  being  an  old- 
fashioned  refreshment  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  So, 
after  having  seen  the  clothes  he  had  ordered  safely 
stowed  in  the  bam,  and  a  chair  placed  there  for  him 
to  sit  down  upon,  she  seated  herself  at  the  window  and 
looked  out  upon  the  night. 

The  storm  had  by  this  time  to  a  considerable  degree 
Bubsided;  and  the  heavy  dou*^  cvs^f^KCL  Tilling  slowly 
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away,   disclosed  the  bright  constellation  of  Orion,  with 
bis  gleaming  belt  of  stars,  shining  full  before  her. 

She  gazed  upon  it,  as  she  had  often  done,  in  awe 

and  admiration,  and  thought  of  her  favourite  Psalm  — 

''The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  Gfod,    and  the 

finnament  showeth  his  handywork;"  and  she  thought  of 

that  great  God  and  all  his  works  of  wonder  in  those 

heavens  —  of  those  clusters  of  universes,  scattered,  like 

the  dust  of  earth,  over  the  infinite  space  —  of  those  bright 

effulgent  gems  of  light,  glittering  to  our  mortal  eye  as 

beautiful  spangles  upon  the  deep  expanse,  and  which 

▼ere  suns  of  systems  —  and  she  felt  how  small  she  was, 

and  would  the  great  and  infinite  God  regard  her? 

"When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  stars  and  suns  which  thou  hast  made.  What 
IS  man,  that  thou  considerest  him?  or  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  regardest  him?" 

How  often  will  that  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist  rise 
to  the  lips,  as  upon  some  clear  night  one  gazes  into  the 
fltairy  depths. 

And  then  the  assurance  given  to  the  humble,  trusting 
heart  —  that  assurance  which  the  divine  Saviour  has 
whispered  to  the  feeble  and  insignificant  one,  lost,  as 
it  were,  in  the  vast  multitudinous  infinitude,  rises  to  the 
memory,  and  comforts  the  trembling  spirit:  —  ''Are  not 
three  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  not  one  of  them 
is  forgotten  before  God  —  fear  not  —  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  spanows." 

IXa  Jtose  of  Ashurst,  U  ^ 
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That  assurance  came  to  Kate  Lewis  as  it  has  done  to 
so  many  and  many  — 

Oh!  words  of  hope!  oh!  blessed  words  of  comfort! 
Look  up,  poor,  sorrowing  one!  look  up  to  him,  "who  is 
the  Mend  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  for  men 
must  alL  die,  and  many  fatherless  and  widows  there  must 
needs  be;  but  there  is  One  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee,  so  thou  trust  in  him.  He  is  emphatically 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow's  Mend.  He,  and  he  alone 
knows  the  greatness  of  their  need. 

She  gazed,  and  as  she  gazed  these  thoughts  —  thoughts 
which  visit  the  soul  —  coming  as  from  without  —  helping, 
and  strengthening,  and  lifting  as  above  the  pains  of  this 
world  —  came  over  her,  and  her  face  glowed  and 
brightened  till  it  was  Hke  the  face  of  some  holy 
thing. 

And  it  was  with  such  a  face  —  or  rather  with  the 
beautifal  serenity  of  expression  which  is  the  repose,  after 
an  excitement  Hke  this  —  that  she  met  her  husband,  as, 
at  last,  after  many  an  hour  of  watching;  the  fly  once 
more  was  heard  approaching  near. 

It  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  little  yard,  and  she 
heard  her  Walter  descend,  and  she  listened  to  his  voice 
speaking  as  he  paid  the  man,  and  to  her  fancy  there 
was  something  in  his  way  of  speaking  that  sounded 
unusual  and  moumfriL 

Afterwards  she  heard  him  go  into  the  little  4itable- 
yard,  shutting  the  gate  attest  \£aiv\  %ki^  ^en  flew  to  tlie 
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r  and  stood  there  waiting,  the  stars  studding  the 
above  her  head  .  .  .  and  watched,  till  the  door 
im  reopened;  and  then  she  flew  with  open  arms 
and  greet  her  husband. 

p!  stop!"  cried  he,  hastily,  waving  her  back; 
take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  garden  first." 

stood  arrested,  and  saw  him  turn  into  the  garden, 
dismal  and  decaying  with  !N^ovember  rains,  and 
him  as  he  walked  slowly  up  and  down  for  about 
r  of  an  hour. 

ist  he  was  aware  of  her. 

in  Kate,  my  love;  the  night  is  cold.** 

I't  stay  out  then.     It  will  give  you  cold.     I  will 

or  cloak." 

,  I  will  be  with  you  soon." 

jat  God!"  lifting  up  his  eyes.     "Thy  will,  not 

done." 

fatal   warning  —  that  unmistakeable  peculiar 

of  stomach  which  betokens  that  the  infection 
,  had  struck  him,  upon  entering  the  close,  filthy 

which  the  poor  man  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bt  form  of  putrid  scarlet  fever  was  lying.  "Walter 
rom  that  moment,  that  his  fate  was  sealed;  the 

was  taken. 

as  not  only  to  clear  his  person  from  any  remains 
na  that  he  had  desired  Kate  to  let  him  take 
-yi  two  m  the  garden  before  rejoining  her-,  it 

^0* 
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was  also  that  he  might  have  time  to  recover  his  owa 
composure.     / 

He  had  thought  himself  strong  whilst  joumejing 
back  in  the  fly,  and  felt  as  if  he  could  face  the  coming 
disaster  with  courage,  and  almost  with  indifference. 

But  when  he  got  to  his  home  —  that  happy,  happy 
home,  and  saw  the  wife  so  infinitely  dear,  standing 
there,  with  all  her  usual  affectionate  eagerness  of  wel- 
come, only  the  more  precious  to  his  heart  upon  every 
fresh  return  —  the  manly  spirit  gave  way,  and  he  felt 
completely  overset. 

"Thy  will,  oh,  God!  be  done.  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Blessed  are  the  dead,  that  die  in  the  Lord,  for 
they  shall  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  follow 
them." 

Such  words  were  sent  as  it  were  to  his  heart. 

"Thy  will  be  done!  Thy  will  be  done!  Oh,  yes! 
submit  thyself  to  His  holy  will,  not  only  when  it  is 
easy  —  that  is  a  poor  worthless  sacrifice  —  but  when 
it  is  hard!  —  when  it  is  sorely,  sorely  hard!  —  when 
all  most  dear  is  to  be  offered  up.  Give  it  thou  must 
when  he  demands,  for  who  hath  resisted  His  will?  — 
but  give  it  willingly  —  let  it  not  be  dragged  from  thee 
—  Offer  it  up  —  Give  it  willingly  —  make  his  will 
thine;  —  oh,  do  it  willingly!  and  great  is  the  blessing 
tbou  abalt  iSnd. 
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''Wilt  thou  not  in  return  for  all  lie  has  bestowed 
giye  him  a  willing  heart?  Thy  only  possible  return! 
Poor  it  is!  —  poor  enough!  —  but  it  is  thine!  —  all  that 
thou  canst  call  thine;  oh,  give  it  him!  Wilt  thou  refuse 
it  because  it  is  hard'f  It  were  nothing  —  thy  offering 
were  as  nothing  —  if  it  were  not  hard." 

Yoices  from  within  seemed  to  be  calling  in  this  way 
to  him.  Tender,  loving,  strengthening,  pitying  voices 
encouraging  him  —  heartening  him  to  the  great  triaL 

Called  they  in  vain?    No  —  no! 

The  struggle  was  desperate;  but  the  victory  was 
complete!  He  returned  to  the  house;  and  after  a  little 
hesitation,  to  prepare  his  wife,  told  her  that  he  believed 
he  had  taken  the  fever. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  depression  incident  to 
a  state  of  infection  which  affected  his  spirits,  or  whether 
it  was  that  he  really  was  entirely  exhausted  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  week,  I  know  not;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  fix)m  the  first  moment  Walter  seems  to  have 
prepared  for  death. 

He  seldom  in  his  conversations  with  his  Kate  held 
out  any  hope  of  recovery.  Now  and  then  he  would 
attempt  to  cheer  her  thus,  but  such  encouragement  was 
too  false  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  judgment  to  be 
persevered  in. 

From  that  particular  moment  when  he  entered  the 
infected  room  he  never  felt  like  himself  again. 
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The  peculiar  lowness,  sickness,  malaise ^  inaptitude 
for  exertion,  general  sense  of  illness  which,  in  most 
cases,  at  least,  attends  the  fever  patient  from  the  tiine 
when  the  infection  is  taken  to  the  hour  when  the 
malady  finally  declares  itself,  kept  Walter  in  a  state  of 
continued  suffering;  and,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual 
efforts  to  shake  it  off  and  persevere,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  in  and  cease  to  visit  his  patients. 

Most  fortunately  for  Kate  she  had  gone  through  the 
scarlet  fever  before  her  marriage,  and  though  at  first, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  this  being  a  preservative  against 
subsequent  infection,  her  husband  had  wished  her  to 
leave  the  house,  and  take  care  of  herself;  yet  her  refusal 
was  so  obstinate,  her  desire  to  nurse  and  tend  him  so 
passionate  and  determined,  that  he  yielded  where  re- 
sistance would  have  been  utterly  ineffectual.  And  the 
good  and  exemplary  man,  whose  tenderness  and  skill 
had  lightened  the  hour  of  suffering  to  so  many,  had,  at 
least,  the  consolation  to  rest  his  aching  head  upon  the 
bosom  of  a  faithful  wife,  when  he  lay  stretched  upon 
the  bed  of  anguish  in  his  turn. 

Too  often  rendered  insensible  to  the  tender  cares 
and  soothing  presence  of  poor  Kate  by  the  fearftil  fever 
—  he  lay  in  a  dull,  dreamy,  dozing  state,  incapable  of 
perception  or  speech.  The  only  consolation  to  the  me- 
lancholy heart  which  watched  him  so  intensely,  being, 
that  be  did  not  seem  sensible  to  ^SQfiL<&Ta^. 
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But  there  were  times  when  the  eyes  would  open, 
and  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  a  ray  from  the  holy 
peace  settled  within,  and  more  than  all,  a  look  of 
deepest  love  and  gratitude  to  her  would  break  through 
the  melancholy  ^rkness,  and  almost  reward  poor  Kate 
for  her  sufferings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  grief  and  dismay 
of  the  whole  Tillage,  and  indeed  I  may  add  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood  round,  when  it  became  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  fallen  dangerously  iU  of  the 
feyer.  His  brothers  in  the  medical  profession,  by  whom 
lie  was  universally  esteemed,  hastened  even  from  very 
considerable  distances,  to  offer  their  advice  and  assist- 
,   ance. 

The  tall  figure  of  Job,  whose  honest  affections  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  danger  of  his  friend,  might  be 
Been  every  evening  slowly  ascending  between  the  copsy 
banks  of  the  well  known  lane;  his  strong  features  filled 
with  a  more  than  usual  gravity,  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  village  to  inquire  how  it  was  going  with  Walter 
liCwis.  He  would  bring  the  choicest  among  his  winter 
stores  jf  fruit,  and  the  most  delicate  vegetables  in  his 
hand,  for  he  well  knew  he  was  at  liberty  thus  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  Mrs.  Tilley,  brisk  and  active  as  ever, 
but  with  a  certain  sadness  and  softness  over  her 
countenance,  that  well  became  her,  was  indefatigable  in 
W  services.  Kate  would  not  allow  her  to  enter  the 
Bick  room^  now  loaded  with  poisonous  miasma;   but  the 
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good  hostess  of  King  Charles  was  unwearied  in  her  pre- 
parations of  broths,  jellies^  and  every  species  of  kitchen 
physic;  which  could,  or  could  not,  be  useful. 

Even    the   Squire,    at    Marston-in-the-Marsh,    meie 
shooting,   fishing,    carousing   Squire   as   he    was,    sym- 
pathised in  the  general  concern;  he  was  unremitting  in 
his  inquiries,  and  unwearied  in  his  endeavours,  by  his 
presents,  to  be  of  use  according  to  his  ideas.     Game, 
foreign  dainties,  his  best  wines,  his  choicest  port,  his 
especial  Madeira,  his  claret,  his  hock,  his  champagne; 
nothing  was  too  good.     Everything  was  at  Mr.  Lewis's 
service  —  not  only  offered,  but  sent;   for  basket  .upon 
basket  of  choice  wines  and  choice  delicacies,  one  after 
another,  with  the  'Squire's  kindest  inquiries  and  good 
wishes,  were  perpetually  arriving  at  the  surgery  door. 

Nothing  but  the  kindest  endeavours  upon  eveiy 
side. 

To  what  avail? 

To  great  avail  — 

Powerless,  alas!  to  arrest  the  hand  of  death;  but 
powerful  —  greatly  powerful  —  to  soften  the  bitterness 
of  the  passing  hour. 

Whatever  there  was  of  this  earth  which  could  com- 
fort or  help  poor  Kate's  heart,  whatever  was  in  the 
power  of  earthly  consolation  to  soothe  and  support  poor 
Kate's  sinking  spirit,  this  active  sympathy  afforded. 

These  proofs  of  the  universal  love  and  esteem  in 
which  her  husband  was  \ie\d,  ^^  ^  ^  -wann  cordial  ix> 
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her  trembling  spirits;  and  the  command  of  every  luxury 
tbus  afforded,  saved  her  at  least  from  that  most  agonising 
of  pangs  —  that  only  real  evil  of  narrow  circumstances 
— the  want  of  means  to  afford  the  necessary  alleviations 
in  a  mortal  sickness. 

God  was  in  her  heart,  strengthening  and  upholding 
her  in  her  holy  task,  of  ministering  to  the  last  hours  of 
the  man  she  so  loved  and  honoured;  blessing  the  chamber 
of  death  where  "Walter  Lewis  lay,  patiently  awaiting  his 
end.  —  "The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his 
death,"  says  the  poet,  wisely  and  tenderly,  "is  consecrate 
above  all  scenes  of  earth."     And  so  it  was  here. 

A  holy  and  reUgious  calmness  seemed  pervading 
everything  around  her;  keeping  back  her  tears, 
smothering  her  sighs,  pressing  down,  as  it  were,  the 
voice  of  that  black  despair  within,  which  seemed 
struggling  to  vent  itself  in  shrieks  and  cries  —  and  thus 
enabling  her  to  play  the  part  of  active,  cheerful,  un- 
wearied nurse,  and  to  carry  it  through  to  the  end. 

God  was  with  her  in  her  extremity. 

But  ye,  too,  ye  kind  neighbours  —  you,  all  of  you, 
lielped  h^r.  Every  sweet  feeling,  though  but  for  a  mo- 
Bient,  that  the  assiduity  of  your  little  presents,  the 
teademess  of  your  anxieties,  your  offers  of  service,  and 
your  genuine  sympathy  afforded,  helped  her. 

Helped  her  on,  soothed  her,  helped  her. 
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Small  satisfactions y  it  may  be,  to  set  agai] 
horrors  of  those  dreadful  days;  but,  neveithelet 
and  natural  ones  —  and  they  helped  her.  But 
the  examination  being  concluded,  he  knew  exact 
matters  stood,  he  could  not  help  sighing  deeply 
discovery  of  how  "altered  would  be  the  prospectE 
wife  and  son,  in  case  of  his  deatL 
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CHAPTEE  L 

"  I  fear  the  trust  OtheUo  pnU  in  him.** 

Othslx.0. 

n  ALTEB  had  employed  himself,  from  the  time  he 
fct  believed  that  he  had  taken  the  infection,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  probable  event.  He  had  looked  over  his 
Qioney  affairs,  and  put  everything  that  related  to  them 
^to  the  best  order  he  could. 

He  now  began  bitterly  to  lament  the  facility  with 
Which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  Paul. 

Fall  of  health  and  activity,  flourishing  in  his  pro- 
Cession,  with  every  prospect,  as  he  thought,  of  health 
^d  long  life  before  him,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  rely  ^ 
too  much  upon  the  fature,  and  had  not  spared  anything 
which  he  thought  might  advance  the  real  interests  of  his 
brother.  He  had  lacriiiced  to  this  object  what  now, 
alas!  appeared  to  him  a  very  undue  proportion  of  the 
sayings  made  during  the  less  expensive  yeaxs,  h^fot^ 

Fabian  went  to  Bcbool,  and  destined  to  defaaj  \Itkft  ^c^\» 
of  Ms  edaoation, 

^  Mose  of  Aahurst.  7/  \ 
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Added  to  this  outlay,  which  consisted  of  considerable 
smns  advanced  at  successive  periods,  he  was  shocked  to 
find  the  amount  to  which  little  assistances;,  granted  from    i 
time  to  time  to  Paul'6  entreaties,   and   little   presents 
offered  on  various  occasions  to  prove  his  good  will  and 
retain  his  influence  over  hid  brother's  mind,  had  arrived. 

He  blamed  himself  —  and  yet,  when  all  things  were 
considered,  he  could  not  blame  himself  very  severely. 
He  had  always  estimated  Paul's  talents  liighly,  perhaps 
too  highly;  yet  the  young  man's  recent  success  seemed 
to  jtistify  his  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  Walter 
had  felt  persuaded  there  was  reason  to  feel  secure  that, 
before  very  long,  it  would  be  in  his  brother's  power,  as 
much  as  it  must  be  in  his  inclination,  to  repay  the 
whole  of  his  advances. 

Walter  Lewis  had  from  the  first  resolved  to  spare  no 
«q)ense  in  the  education  of  his  promising  son;  and  he 
had,  therefore,  when  the  proper  time  for  sending  him  to 
school  arrived,  placed  him,  regardless'  of  cost,  under  the 
very  best  master  he  could  find.  His  professional  income 
enabled  him,  with  perfect  convenience  to  himself,  to  do 
this,  and  meet  the  half-yearly  bills  as  they  came  in. 

But  now,  if  that  source  were  to  fedl,  and  that  pro- 
fessional  income  to  exist  no  longer,   what  was  to  be    j 
done?  I 

What  resource  waa  to  \»  «^'^\i'^  ta?  1 

Alaa!  alas!  where  waa  \5a8i  moiiai  ^\s\s^\>fc  '«sSL>k  ^ 

-Kafe  bad  so  carefuBy  \io«c^e^  ^^«s»  ^^>  *^  ^^^"^ 
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ineritable  expenses  of  their  plans  of  fond  ambition,  i^ 
case  any  untoward  event  should  diminish  the  father's 
profesmonal  income? 

The  little  property  which  he  possessed,  consisting  of 
the  fdmitore  of  his  house,  his  books,  his  stock  of  me- 
dicines, and  a  few  hundreds  invested  in  railway  shares, 
was  all  there  was  to  show  for  the  little  hoarded  treasure. 
And  every  penny  of  this  must  go  —  and  it  was  unhap- 
pily all  too  little  —  to  purchase  an  annuity  upon  his 
wife's  life,  to  secure  her  from  absolute  want  when  he 
was  gone. 

Even,  at  the  most  favourable  calculation,  this  would 
realise  so  small  an  income,  that  her  own  exertions  must 
be  added  to  enable  her  to  maintain  herself  even  decently. 
And  what  could  she  do  then  for  her  boy? 

Perplexed  and  terrified,  his  temples  beating  with 
raging  fever,  his  dry  and  heated  eye  fixed  sadly  upon 
the  paper  before  him,  he  remained  some  time  in  a  state 
of  almost  stupid  despondence;  when  suddenly,  like  a 
light  bursting  upon  him,  he  recollected  the  balance  due 
from  Paul  —  if  balance  that  may  be  called,  which  was 
10  balance  at  all,  but  merely  a  list  of  advances  upon 
)ne  side,  without  the  attempt,  by  one  single  penny  upon 
lie. other,  to  answer  them.  But  that  was  all  so  mudi 
he  better  now,  and  Walter,  railing  at  his  own  stupidity 
Ez  noi  baring  thought  of  this  before,  "b^^gMD.,^"!!^^  ^ 
eling  of  inexpressible  relief,  to  go  do^'wu  ^^  \'^'^^  «s:^l 
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of  figures,  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  with  soinethin{ 
very  like  remorse. 

There  was  enough  —  there  was  all  that  he  wanted 

He  knew  that  Paul  was  now  in  the  receipt  annually 
of  very  considerable  sums. 

It  was  but  too  true  that  the  young  man's  inveterate 
habits  of  self-indulgence  rendered  it  improbable  that  he 
would  have  in  hand  anything  approaching  what  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  liquidate  the  accouni 
between  them  at  once;  but  he  cotdd  certainly  sparOj 
without  the  least  dif5.culty,  from  one  hundred  and  thirty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly,  so  as  to  dis- 
charge his  debt  by  degrees.  This  amount  would  h 
sufficient  to  meet  Fabian's  expenses  for  the  present,  anc 
might  be  gradually  increased,  as  advancing  age  woulc 
necessitate  additional  expenses. 

By  the  very  lowest  calculation  —  such  is  the  ae 
cumulation  of  even  small  sums  successively  advancec 
during  a  considerable  course  of  time  —  by  the  verj 
lowest  calculation,  Walter  found  there  would  be  amplj 
sufficient,  not  only  to  provide  what  might  be  called  foi 
during  the  course  of  his  son's  education,  but  that,  in  all 
probability,  a  residue  would  remain,  which  could  be 
used  to  start  bim  in  the  world,  or  assist  in  his  mam- 
tenance  for  a  few  years,  until  the  success,  fairly  to  h 
anticipated,  from.  hiB  iniwfite^  «sA  ^i^^,  ^ould  suffice 
to  Bupport  him  altogetivet. 

A   deep,  deep  Bigli  oi  xeMei,  Sas^^^-^^*^^' 
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innermost  heart,  and  an  air  of  serenity  and  peace  un- 
speakable, which  difPused  itself  over  the  good  Walter's 
conntenance  when  this  little  calculation  had  been  com- 
pleted, testified  to  the  load  of  anxiety  and  regret,  not 
to  say  self-reproach  which  had  been  removed. 

That  list  of  advances  staring  him  in  the  face  with  a 
sort  of  painful  accusation,  because  he  felt  they  had  been 
what  in  justice  to  his^wife  and  child  he  had  had  no 
right  to  make,  assumed  an  aspect  of  security  and  joy. 
The  stony  rock,  smitten,  as  by  the  rod  of  the  prophet, 
poured  forth  its  salutary  and  abundant  waters;  and, 
casting  up  his  eyes,  Walter  fervently  thaoked  God  that 
things  had  so  turned  out  that  his  very  want  of  caution, 
and  prudence  had  been  the  means  of  husbanding  these 
blessed  resources. 

Poor  feUow! 

Such  is  not,  as  fSox  as  it  is  permitted  us  to  see,  the 
I     coQise  of  the  divine  government  in  this  world. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  moral  relations  of  man^ 
appear  like  the  natural  ones  —  to  proceed  in  their  un- 
deviating  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  produce 
their  results  with  what  one  might  call  an  almost  in- 
exorable regularity. 

The  tree  bears  its  fruits  —  whether  of  wisdom  unto 
prosperity  or  of  incaution  unto  disaster. 

The  best  intentions  will  not  change  the  nature  of 
tiungs,    nor  render  a  too  facile   indulgence   \o  ^wtQW|^ 
dainff  benedcial  in  its  consequences.     Alaa\  'h.e  ^\xQ  woas^ 
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upon  the  unprincipled  will  find  that  he  has  sown  the 
windy  and  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

True,  there  are  exceptions.  Circumstances  some- 
times seem  almost  to  work  miracles  in  arresting  the 
course  of  the  apparently  inevitable,  even  as  regards  the 
eternal  laws  of  nature.  How  far  wider  is  their  range 
of  power,  in  the  complicated  relations  of  moral  life. 
God*s  providence  eflfects  its  mercies  frequently  in  this 
way;  but  yet,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
in  spite  of  the  dictum  of  the  wise  man,  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  the  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to 
the  strong.  How  much  more  success  to  the  prudent  man, 
and  confusion  to  the  improvident. 

Whatever  else,  however  it  may  be  the  fate  of  Walter 
to  reap,  from  his  generous  though  imprudent  liberality; 
one  thing  from  this  hour,  to  that  of  his  death,  it  is  cei^ 
tain  he  enjoyed  —  freedom  from  harassing  anxiety,  as  re- 
garded those  he  loved;  and  that  peace  passing  under- 
standing, which  is  the  portion  of  hearts  like  his. 


The  illness  lasted  some  time;  during  all  which  Kate 
bore  the  burden  imposed  upon  her  unassisted,  except 
by  an  old  sick  nurse,  inuired  to  such  scenes,  and  who, 
having  had  the  fever,  was  in  no  danger  from  infection. 

I  have  related,  how  she  had  refused  the  affectionate 

offers  of  Mrs.  TiUey,  it  was  the  same  as  regarded  all 

her  &iendB.     Kate  resoVutA^  t«&a&^  \ft  ^^  >ai.^  one. 
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With  a  caation  for  others ,  too  often  most  culpahly  ne- 
glected,  nothing  conld  tempt  her  to  ran  the  risk  of  com- 
nnmicating  this  dreadful  malady. 

She  shut  herself  up  like  one  whose  door  had  been 
marked  with  the  awful  red  cross  of  the  plague,  and  ex- 
cept by  a  message  now  and  then,  no  one  knew  how  it 
was  going  with  her. 

In  vain  Mrs.  Tilley,  lively,  loving  and  fearless,  rei- 
terated her  petitions  to  be  admitted,  declaring  that  she 
never  took  infection,  and  was  not  in  the  least  afraid. 
Kate  was  immoveable. 

How  she  got  through  it  she  scarcely  knew.  It 
astonished  herself.  But  the  powers  of  a  love  and  de- 
votion like  hers  who  shall  measure?  She  held  up,  un- 
supported even  by  the  sympathy  of    her  son. 

Aware  of  the  intense  desire  Fabian  would  feel  to 
join  his  father,  if  conscious  of  the  extremity  in  which 
lie  lay,  she  had  written  simply  to  say  he  was  ill,  but 
had  concealed  the  extent  of  her  own  cruel  apprehensions. 
She  feared  he  might  take  some  sudden  resolution  if  he 
knew  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  she  dreaded  his  coming 
beyond  measure. 

There  seemed  to  her  terrified  imagination  no  possible 
security  for  him,  but  in  the  most  entire  separation.  In 
this  opinion  Mr.  Lewis  coincided.  Smothering  the  in- 
tense desire  he  felt  to  behold  the  beloved  one  once  more. 
Submitting  at  onca  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  to  what 
he  thought  right. 
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As  for  Amy,  a  mmoiir  had  reached  her  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  illness  y  and  she  had  repeatedly  written  the  most 
affectionate  letters  of  enquiry;  but  she  had  received  m 
answer.  Mrs.Lewis  had  heard  of  infection  being  conveyed 
by  letters.  She  trembled  at  the  idea  of  causing  mischief 
in  the  good  Lady  St.  Eloi's  family.  It  never  suggested 
itself  to  her  —  how  many  things  dp  we  forget  and  ove^ 
look,  in  the  confusion  of  distress  like  hers  —  that  others 
might  have  been  requested  to  write.  So  Amy  heard 
nothing. 

She  was  evidently  very  much  grieved  —  almost  hurt 

—  at  Mrs.  Lewis's  sLLence;  but  at  last  she  ceased  to 
write,  and  Kate  was  left;  altogether  to  hersel£ 

What  she  underwent  in  this  solitude  of  the  heart  — 
alone  with  her  dying  husband,  under  the  suppressed 
agonies  of  her  grief  —  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  describe. 
Walter  lingered  several  days  longer  than  the  medical 
man  who  attended  him  had  expected.  Mr.  Green  had, 
indeed,  as  I  believe,  abandoned  hope  from  the  first  hour 
that  he  was  called  in. 

I^ights  of  intense  solitude  —  days  of  harrowing  despair 

—  exertions  almost  superhuman  upon  the  part  of  the 
wife  to  soothe,  soften,  and  alleviate  the  various  miseries 
of  this  horrible  complaint  —  were  passed  one  after  an- 
other, almost  without  being  reckoned.    It  was  one  blank 

'seene  of  dark  conflict  with  evil  in  its  worst  form.    At 
last,   as  feebly  she  crawled  «\iQiviL\.  N)Mk\ife^,  >Sckfe  XswsasaR^ 
almost  as  ill  as  her  kuBbaad^ 
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was  Bometiines  sensible  to  her  cares,  acknowled- 
lem  witli  a  tender  smile,  a  faint  pressure  of  the 
and  a  word  or  two  now  and  then,  which  almost 
her  for  everything;  but  a  great  part  of  the  time 
mt,  as  I  said  before,  in  stupor  or  delirium, 
i  so  at  length  the  painful  scene  terminated. 
Iter  was  released  and  went  to  his  eternal  rest, 
ie  Lewis  was  left  a  widow. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

"  Oh !  never  more  the  son  shall  fling 
A  glow  of  gladness  o'er  my  breast; 
And  never  more  the  birds  shall  bring 

Sweet  thoughts  of  love  and  rest ; 
And  never  more  the  starbeams  find 
Their  shining  image  in  my  mind.** 

John  Whxiam  Fletcher. 

It  was  not  until  the  funeral  was  over  —  until  every 
call  for  exertion  had  ceased,  and  she  was  left  dreary 
and  desolate,  and,  but  for  tlie  company  of  the  old  nurse, 
quite  alone  —  being  a&aid  to  see  her  Mends,  for  she 
was  still  labouring  under  almost  a  nervous  apprehension 
of  spreading  infection  —  that  Kate  Lewis  at  last  allowed 
herself  to  give  way. 

Suddenly  she  broke  down.  | 

One  day  she  was  found  fallen  from  her  chair,  lying  I 
senseless  upon  the  floor.     She  had  been  persuaded,  two  ' 
days  before  she  was  thus  seized,  to  move  for  the  present 
to  Mrs.  Granfs  vacant  house,  for  change  of  scene  and  - 
air.     This  measure  had  been  expressly  advised  by  ^.   * 
Green,  her  husband's  friend  and  medicsd  adviser,  in  the    I 
hopes  that  the  morbid  state  of  her  nerves  might  thus  be   | 
overcome,  and  all  rational  fear  for  her  friends  being  by   | 
ftm  measure  obviated,  that  she  might  be  persuaded  to    1 
^iVe  herself  the  induAgenfife  oi  Vkca  ^\^\:^«  . 
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To  this  plan  she  had  reluctantly  consented.  She 
emed  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  languor  which 
adered  the  slightest  exertion  almost  impossible.  She 
diked  the  idea  of  quitting  her  own  house,  and  breaking 
x)ugh  the  routine  of  that  necessary  every-day  business, 
lich  she  could  go  through  in  a  mechanical  manner.  In 
)rt,  like  many  another,  quite  worn  out  with  suffering, 
)  dreaded  the  exertion  of  a  change. 

The  long  imprisoned  inhabitant  of  a  dungeon,  when 
tored  to  light  and  air,  feels,  it  is  said,  dazzled  and 
ifdsed  rather  than  exhilarated  by  the  rush  of  new 
isations.  Poor  Eate  resembled  him  in  this.  After 
r  deep  weight  of  intense  grief  she  seemed  to  dread 
)  approach  of  cheerfulness,  as  the  captive  shrinks  from 
!  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  measure,  however,  was  evidently  not  to  be 
ayed.  After  this  fearful  case  of  infectious  fever,  it 
B  necessary  that  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
msed  and  ventilated,  before  any  one  could  safely 
er  it;  and  it  was  most  desirable,  as  the  medical  man 
aght,  that  Mrs.  Lewis  should  be  moved  where  she 
lid  have  change  of  scene,  and  enjoy  the  company  of 
friends.  But,  however  well  intended,  the  result  of 
plan  was  not  what  had  been  anticipated.  The  exer- 
1,  slight  as  it  was,  appeared  to  be  too  much  for  the 
ierer's  strength. 

She   seemed   worse  both  in   body  and  mind  after 
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leaving  her  own  house  —  very  ill  —  stapid  —  low  — 
and  hewildered. 

In  vain  Mrs.  Tilley,  the  good  landlady  of  the  King 
Charles,  ihe  only  person  she  could  bear  to  meet,  and 
whom  she  at  last  consented  to  see  —  was  indefatigable  r-^ 
in  her  eflPorts  to  console  and  cheer  her.  ^  l^ 

Poor  Kate  was  deeply  grateful,  and  made  every 
effort  to  do  her  best,  and  accept  the  consolations  offered 
by  her  fiiend;  but  it  was  but  too  evident  —  whatever 
could  be  said  or  done  —  nothing  really  reached  her 
heart;  —  that  poor,  widowed,  yearning  heart! 

It  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  rouse  her  spirits;  all 
attempts  fell  powerless.  There  was  not  only  the  deepest 
grief  to  contend  with,  but  a  frame  utterly  exhausted, 
and  nerves  strained  beyond  their  power.  • 

At  length  a  few  days  after  her  removal  to  Mis. 
Grant's  old  house,  nature  entirely  gave  way,  and  Kate 
was  found  lying  senseless,  as  I  said,  upon  the  floor. 

This  crisis  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  and 
most  painful  and  wearying  illness. 

They  carried  her  to  her  bed.  Nature  was  thoroi^hly 

exhausted.     Whether  the  miasma  of  the  fever,  of  which 

such  quantities  must  have  been  imbibed,    during  her 

close  attendance  upon  her  husband,  had  poisoned  her, 

in  Bpite  of  the  suppoae^i  m^xmate^ ,  ot  -whether  it  arose 

Avm  the  mere  effect  oi  gdei,i«.^^^,«si.^^^«i^^es^ 

bined,  Mr.  Green  did  uot  ^T^Vfei^^  ^  ^^^^^  — '^^  ^^- 
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sequences  were  bat  too  afflicthig.    It  was  soon  peiceiyed 
&at  the  patient  had  totally  lost  the  nse  of  her  arms. 

Something,  as  the  common  people  say,  seemed  to 
have  settled  in  them.  It  was  not  a  case  of  paralysis 
exactly,  bat  the  want  of  power  in  moving  the  apper 
limbs  was,  for  the  present,  not  to  be  remedied. 

She  lay  thus  upon  her  bed,  tenderly  watched  by  her 
Mendsy  and  espedally  by  Mrs.  Tilley;  but  she  would 
not  allow  them  to  send  for  her  son.  Her  dread  of  his 
coining  to  the  infected  yiUage  —  for  the  feyer  still 
pieyailed  —  was  insurmountable. 

As  for  Amy,  she  seemed  to  haye  been  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  general  distress;  but  at  last  Mrs.  Lewis 
spoke  of  her. 

"?oor  Amy!"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Tilley,  "has  anybody 
thought  of  writing  to  her?  How  yery  unkindly  she 
will  take  it  of  me,  to  haye  been  so  long  without  haying 
^ven  her  a  line.  .  .  .  But,  indeed,  I  haye  been  so  stupid, 
that  I  haye  forgotten  eyerything.  I  hope,  dear  Mis. 
Tilley,  somebody  has  remembered  her." 

"Yes,  yes!  —  Make  your  mind  easy;"  was  Mrs. 
Tilley's  rather  curt  reply. 

"She  will  feel  for  us  so  much  —  poor,  dear  Amy! 
I  wish  now  I  had  written  to  her  myself,  whilst  it  was 
in  my  power;  but  I  had  such  a  dread,  ad  you  know,  of, 
by  any  possibility^  communicating  the  infection.  You 
\w  aware  that  it  haa  in  some  instanceB  \>een.  ^tct^'^^"^  x 
r  letter.    Such  tbinga  have  happened,  eyen  m  wa  ^-^ra. 
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experienca  And  ihat  good  and  generous  Lady  Si  Eloi 
that  she  k  witli!  and  the  children!  It  seemed  to  me 
that  it  wotdd  have  been  so  excessiyely  wrong  to  hare 
put  them  to  the  slightest  risk.  .  .  .  Poor,  dear  Amj! 
pray  write  to  her  —  don't  let  her  think  me  unkind.  She 
will  have  taken  all  this  sadly  to  heart,  Fm  sure.  .  /.  !* 

"I  dare  say  she  will/'  repeated  Mrs.  Tilley,  a  litiile 
huffingly;  ''but  you  know  she  has  a  good  deal  to  think 
of  now,  and  has  quite  other  guess  sorts  of  people  about 
her  than  them  of  Ashurst.  Girls  of  that  age  don't  stick 
by  things  as  women  like  you  and  I  do  —  but  I  daie 
say  she's  sorry  enough,  when  she  has  time  to  think 
about  it" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Kate,  moving  rest- 
lessly in  her  bed,  as  if  very  much  hurt  and  troubled  — 
**You  can't  mean  to  say  that  Amy  Grant  is  one  ever  to 
foiget  her  friends  —  let  her  be  where  or  with  whom 
she  may  —  fine  people  or  not?  Oh,  no,  no,  dear  Mrs. 
Tilley,  that  she  will  never  do!  Amy  Grant  will  never 
forget  her  friends,  you  may  make  yourself  sure  of  it." 

"I  think  it  might  have  been  as  well,  then,  if  she 
had  answered  my  last  letter." 

"You  didn't  write  to  her!    Have  you  written  to  her 

since? Then  be  you  sure  of  it,  she  has  never 

received  your  letter." 

''Pooh,  poolil  letters  ue^et  tssmba  xtfs^-^-^ss^;*^  %sss 
eaoagh  she  got  my  lettex.^ 
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"I  d<m*t  believe  —  I  never  will  believe  —  that 
Amy  would  foiget  her  fiiends." 

"Welly  well!  I  hope  not;  but  people  are  apt  to 
grow  80  heartless  y  when  they  consort  with  your  fine 
folk  —  and  they  seem  making  so  much  of  Amy." 

''I  have  never  had  the  least  reason  in  the  world  to 
suspect  this  of  my  own  dear  Amy.  And  I  am  not 
going  to  believe  it  of  her  now.  ...  It  would  be  very 
unjust,  I  am  certain/'  said  Kate,  with  something  of 
impatience  in  her  tone  —  the  impatience  of  one  who, 
in  spite  of  his  professions,  is  beginning  to  have  his  faith 
shaken. 

"Quite  right,  quite  right,'*  said  Mrs.  Tilley,  soothingly, 
"I  dare  say  it  is  all  as  you  say;"  but  she  spoiled  all,  by 
adding  —  "but  I  do  wish  she  would  give  us  some 
tidings  of  herself." 

"And  so  I  am  sure  do  I,"  was  poor  Kate's  answer; 
and  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 


The  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  Tilley,  though  she  strove 
to  hide  it  as  much  as  her  lively  nature  would  allow, 
was  very  angry  with  Amy  Grant,  and  apparently  not 
without  good  cause. 

Ever  since  the  illness  of  Walter  Lewis  had  been 
pronounced  dangerous,  she  had  written  repeatedly,  ad- 
iiassing  her  letter  to  the  Miorquis  St,  Eloila  "g^^e  m  ^Qofc 
>az267>  where  she  bad  every  reason  to  \)^'\iOT^  \!fckaJ^  "Qoa 
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young  girl  still  was,  but  not  one  single  line  had  she  ^ 
receiyed  in  return.  L 

This  neglect,  upon  Amy's  part,  as  she  nataially  be-  f^ 
lieved,  of  her  old  friends  and  benefiEUitors,  made  the  good  |^ 
woman's  heart  boil  over  with  indignation;  and,  had  it  y 
not  been  for  her  fear  of  vexing  Mrs.  Lewis,  she  would  _ 
have  given  vent  to  her  anger  in  no  measured  terms.  ; 
As  it  was,  it  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  prerent  ^ 
herself  bursting  out  —  but  she  managed  it  as  we  have 
seen,  though  rather  in  an  awkward  manner.    Comforting 
herself  with  the  relief  of  giving  vent  to  her  indignation 
before   her  husband,    which  she  did  without  reserve; 
inveighing    against    the    evil   consequences   of    sending 
simple  girls  into  grand  families,  to  be  puffed  up,  and 
have  their  head^  and  their  hearts  alike  ruined  by  notions 
m  becoming  their  station. 

"1  could  have  been  as  sure  of  Amy,  as  dear  Mrs. 
Lewis  is  .  .  .  ."  —  thus  she  ran  vehemently  on;  "but  I 
give  her  up  all  and  altogether  now.  Yes,  sure,  Pve  3 
done  with  her.  She  may  take  her  own  way,  and  run 
after  her  fine  folk,  if  she  like  it  —  forgetting  kith  and 
kin  in  a  little  place  like  this  .  .  .  but  let  her  wait  and 
see,  when  her  turn  comes,  whether  she  will  ever  find 
such  friends  among  them,  as  Mrs.  Lewis  and  I  have 
been." 

^'Well,  well  —  g^Aa  "vn31  \»  ^la  "  replied  the  good 
landlord  of  the  **Eiig  CfasAa^?  ^^  ^  ^^^^  v&^tsss^^ 
paci&cation. 
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''But  I  say,  girls  shouldn't  be  girls,  if  thafs  what 

^Is  are,**  cried  Mrs.  Tilley,  passionately.      "Ifs  more 

like  the  evil  one,  I  think,  than  like  what  ought  to  be 

Datural  to  an  honest  English  woman,  giving  way  to  this 

nicked  prido  and  folly." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she's  got  a  fine  lover  among 
them  lords,  at  that  Marquis  St.  Eloi's  .  .  .  Ifs  like 
enough,  for  she's  mortal  pretty,"  suggested  Mr.  Tilley, 

"A  lover!"  responded  Mrs.  Tilley,  with  a  shriek  of 
dismay  —  "A  lover!  Don't  say  so  —  Pray,  heaven, 
defend  her  from  it!" 

"Why,  dame,  where  would  be  the  great  harm  of  such 
aihing?" 

"Harm!  —  and  among  them  lords!  Oh,  Tilley! 
Tilley!  don't  talk  so  lightly  in  this  fashion.  I  wonder 
Wever  it  came  into  your  head  to  think  it  —  a  lover! 
Beaven  shield  her,  poor  little  innocent  thing!  for  she  is 
So  pretty.  Dear  me!  if  she  were  to  come  to  harm,  sure 
and  certain  I  think  it  would  break  my  heart  outright  — 
and  it-  looks  awfully  like  it  —  her  never  writing.  Poor 
little  dear!  she  had  not  a  bad  heart  —  anything  but 
that  —  and  never  to  have  written  one  line.  Oh,  it 
looks  sadly  like  it!"  shaking  her  head;  ''this  love  puts 
everything  clean  and  clear  out  of  a  girl's  mind  but  just 
the  one  particular  thing.  .  .  .  Dear  me!  how  sorry  I 
am  —  I  vowed  Td  never  pen  one  line  to  her  again;  but 
/  will  this  very  night  —  VYL  write  to  hei  agaisi,  «eA.\si 
^ooT  dear  Kate  Lewis's  name.    If  anything  caa  ^w^  \L«t^ 

The  Itose  of  Ashurst,  //,  ^ 
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and  call  her  back  to  old  good  ways,  that  will  —  Kate 
Lewis  could  do  anything  with  the  poor  child.  Tm  afraid 
good  Kate  herself  won't  be  able  to  write  this  many  a 
day  —  if  ever  she  put  pen  to  paper  again.  But  Til 
write  —  oh,  sure  Til  write,  and  by  this  very  day's 
post!" 

"That's  my  own  Polly!  —  thafs  my  wife!  —  thafs 
as  it  should  be,  Mrs.  TilLey!  I  like  for  to  hear  you  speak 
so.  The  girl  had  a  good  heart,  as  you  say;  and  I  didn't 
ever  like  to  hear  you,  as  I  thought,  so  ready  to  misdoubt 
it.  Let  no  one  be  judged  afore  he's  heard  —  that's  my 
maxim.  ,  .  .  But  you  women  will  run  away  with  things 
so.  As  for  lovers,  don't  put  yourself  in  a  fuss.  What 
should  I  know  about  it  —  only  it  came  into  my  head  it 
might  —  for  sure  isn't  she  mortal  pretty?" 


Kate  Lewis,  though  struck  down  at  first,  was  not  very 
long  before  she  recovered  her  mental  powers,  and  a  cer- 
tain composure  of  the  spirits,  which  she  made  the  most 
virtuous  exertions  to  obtain.  —  Far  from  regarding  the 
yielding  herself  up  to  sorrow  as  a  pious-offering  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed,  she  had  ever  considered  such 
conduct  as  selfish  and  wrong;    and   the  first  stunning 
effects  of  her  mortal  anguish  over,  she  steadily  set  her- 
self to  the  endeavour  to  c«!^m"tet  ^-^mts  and  turn  her 
attention  to  the  duties  t\xat  As:^  \i^i^^  V^^.   ^^^^  "^ss^ 
dreajj  region  to   wUcVi  m^fei^a^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^^^^ 
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consigii  US,  she  issned,  as  it  were,  saddened  and  serious, 
but  quiet  and  composed,  to  enter  upon  life  and  its  busi- 
ness again.  And  the  first  subject,  painful  as  it  was,  but 
which  being  of  paramount  importance,  demanded,  as  in 
all  similar  cases,  immediate  attention,  was  the  state  of 
lier  husband's  affairs. 

She  had  a  pretty  just  idea  of  how  matters  must  stand. 
She  knew  that  there  was  but  a  small  sum  of  money 
actually  invested  to  meet  the  charges  of  Fabian's 'future 
education;  and  she  was  not  ignorant  that  very  large  ad- 
vances had  been  made  to  Paul,  but  she  was  not  aware 
of  their  full  extent. 

Delicate  as  generous,  this  was  the  sole  item  in  their 
little  budget  concerning  which  Kate,  far  from  making 
any  enquiry,  would  not  even  allow  her  husband  to  speak. 
She  could  not  trust  that  tell-tale  face  of  hers.  She 
lefused  to  listen  to  the  details  of  transactions  which  she 
could  not  bear  to  censure,  but  which  she  found  it  im- 
possible quite  to  approve. 

When  she  therefore  began  to  examine  her  husband's 
papers  and  estimates,  she  was  not  more  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  the  sums  lent  to  Paul,  than  she  was 
relieved  and  delighted  by  the  extent  of  the  resources 
that  might  from  this  quarter  be  anticipated.  Having 
carefully  looked  over  the  papers,  she  returned  them  to 
the  cover  in  which  they  had  been  deposited,  mtVi  «b  VicJs. 
^ great  relief  and  satLs&ction,  and,  turning  totjjiSl  ^v:^^"VL 
rpiUow,  feU  into  the  Brat  reaUy  sweet  anfli  xefae^^^^s^ 
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sleep  whicli  she  had  tasted  since  her  husband's  illness 

began. 

It  was  not  till  the  weight  of  anxiety  upon  her  son's 

account  was  thus  removed,    that  she  or  any  of  those 

about  her  were  aware,  how  heavily  it  had  lain  upon  her 

spirit. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to  Fabian  himseE 
How   did    the    intelligent  and  most   sensitiye  and 

affectionate  boy  support  this  first  heavy  affliction  of  his 

life  —  the  death  of  such  a  father? 


A  youth  of  his  age  often  receives  blows  of  this  natoie 
with  a  good  deal  of  comparative  insensibility.  Death  to 
the  young  is,  in  the  first  place,  so  unintelligible  an  idea 
. —  a  change  so  hard  to  comprehend  —  that  a  most  ex- 
traordinary state  of  mind  is  often  produced  in  very  young 
people,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  carelessness  and  want 
of  feeling;  and  often  is  by  injudicious  friends,  parti- 
cularly by  a  certain  set  of  persons  with  whom  the  out- 
ward expressions  of  grief  are  a  good  deal  matters  of  con- 
vention —  very  injudiciously  treated  as  such. 

However  —  whether  it  is  to  be  regretted  or  not  — 

there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  feust,  that  the  impression 

made  upon  the  youthful  heart  by  the  death  of  very  dear 

Aiends  ia  frequently  muda.  Y'&sa  ^^«v  ^^^  ^sA^i3:ilS  than 

6vm  the  general  affectiomteaa«.^  cii  \)asvt  ^^^^^Kss^ass^a-^^ 

iojght  be  led  to  expect. 
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This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  Fabian. 

Dr.  Patrick,  greatly  shocked  and  concerned  himself, 
sent  for  young  Lewis  to  his  own  room,  and,  after  the 
best  preparation  he  was  able  to  make,  communicated  the 
fatal  news  in  the  tenderest  manner.  The  youth  received 
the  intelligence  in  silence,  wiping  away  with  the  back  of 
bis  hand  the  tears  which  dropped  fast  but  silently  £rom 
bis  eyes.  When  at  last  he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  trembling 
.  voice,  to  beg  to  have  all  the  particulars  of  the  me- 
lancholy story  repeated;  which  having  been  done,  he 
earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  go  immediately  to 
bis  mother. 

Dr.  Patrick  explained  to  him,  that  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion rendered  this  impossible. 

The  youth  replied,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
apprehension  upon  his  own  account,  and  even  if  risk 
tbere  were,  he  wm  ready  to  incur  it.  His  proper  place 
was  now  by  the  side  of  his  mother.  Besides,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  not  to  attend  his  father's  funeral. 

Dr.  Patrick,  with  the  utmost  patience  and  considera- 
tion, explained  to  him  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
bis  friends  to  allow  of  this,  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
bis  own  life  that  would  be  incurred. 

Fabian  remained  unconvinced.  He  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  his  first  duty  was  to  go  to  his  mother  at  any 
risk.     He  knew  she  would  want  him  —  lie  Tcae^  A&JBfe 
lie  could  be  a  comfort  to  her,  whicli  no  one  ^\ae  ^ov3^.^ 
be.    And  be  made  no  secret  of  his  reBolutioxL  \o  ^e\.  ioxr 
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ward  without  his  master's  permission,  if  Dr.  Patrick  should 
continue  to  refuse.  ^ 

"You  are  very  much  mistaken,  my  young  friend,  if 
you  think  it  would  he  a  comfort  to  your  mother  to  see 
you,"  Dr.  Patrick  said  at  last.  "It  would  be  far,  veiy 
far  from  being  that.  Her  dread  of  your  taking  the  in- 
fection is  such,  that  she  has  not  ventured  even  to  write 
to  you.  It  is  not  that  she  is  unable  to  write  th^t  you 
have  no  letter  from  herself,  for  she  has  written  to  me; 
but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  infection  may  be  con-  i 
veyed  by  letters.  She  writes  to  me  without  scruple,  be- 
cause she  knows  that  I  have  had  the  fever.  But  you 
are  greatly  mistaken  in  imagining  she  wishes  you  at 
present  to  come  to  her.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  add  so  much 
to  her  present  distress  and  anxiety  as  the  idea  that  you 
could  be  exposed  even  to  the  remotest  danger.  Summon 
up  your  usual  good  sense,  my  dear  FabiSn,  and  reflect, 
if  you  were  by  any  possibility  to  take  the  fever,  what 
the  consequences  might  be  to  her.  You  might  escape 
death  it  is  true,  and  probably  would,  but  such  a  fresh 
accession  of  distress  and  anxiety  would  in  all  probability 
kill  your  mother." 

"And  may  I  not  attend  my  father's  funeral?" 

"No,  my  dear  fellow.  —  Not  that  I  .believe  any 

great  risk  would  be  run;  but  it  would  be  sufficient  to 

alarm  jour  mother,  and  occasion  anxieties  which,  in  her 

present  weak  state  of  \iesMa,i£^^\i^  ^^xtfs^^  ^ss^^mQus. 
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fter  telling  you  this,  I  am  certain  you  will  abandon  the 
lea  at  once." 

He  turned  his  head  towards  the  ^all,  and  said  no 
iQOTe.  His  chest  might  be  observed  to  heave  with  a  few 
convukive  sobs,  but  he  made  an  effort  to  control  them. 

"Your  life  is  precious  for  your  poor  mother's  sake," 
*ed  Dr.  Patrick. 

"Yes,  sir  —  you  are  right.     I  thank  you  very  much 
^Ofthe  pains  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  take  to  bring  ^ 
^e  ■»  reason." 

'Take  care  of  yourself,  then,  and  cheer  up.  You 
tnustbe  everything  to  your  mother  now." 

"les,  sir,  I  had  better,  I  think,  go  to  bed.  My 
lead  aihes,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  a  few 
lours  br  myself." 

"Goto  your  own  room  by  all  means.  It  is  the  best 
hing  yoi  can  do.  Go  and  keep  yourself  quiet  for  the 
)resent,  aid  don't  trouble  yourself  about  your  studies,  or 
nything  ^se,  till  you  feel  quite  equal  to  the  exertion." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  I  will  try  to  be  at  my  duties  again 
hmorrow  Homing;  —  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
liall  be  abh  —  but  I  will  do  my  best." 

"That  I  an  sure"  you  will.    God  bless  you!  and  good 

ight" 

"God  help  me!"  mentally  responded  the  fatherless 
}n. 

He  went  tobis  room,  and  then  the  violence  of  grief, 
hich    had  beei    repressed    before    his    master,    burst 
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forth.  Then  his  poor  heart  seemed  to  give  way  outrig 
and  sobs,  and  groans,  and  torrents  of  tears  foi 
vent,  as,  thrown  upon  his  bed,  his  face  smothe; 
in  his  pillow,  he  remembered  all  that  the  father  he  1 
lost  had  been  to  him.  And  days  of  happiness,  and 
recollection  of  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness  and  of  imw 
ried  affection  succeeded  each  other  —  Love  for  ever,  e' 
gone!  The  face  so  revered  never  more  in  this  world 
be  seen  —  the  tones  of  that  honoured  voice  never  U 
listened  to  by  him  more. 

Poor  fellow! 

But  I  will  not  intrude  upon  his  honest  sorrow. 

The  parosysm  of  distress  subsided  by  and  by.  and 
was  the  thought  of  his  mother  that  subdued  it.  ff e  -^ 
recalled  to  himself  by  the  recollection  that  he  ^as  n( 
her  sole  dependence,  and  that  he  must  endeavour  to  m( 
this  overwhelming  misfortune  with  the  strengtband  foi 
tude  of  a  man.  His  heart  felt  warmed  and  sti$ngthen( 
as  he  dwelt  upon  the  thought  of  her  as  a  saci^d  and  pi 
cious  deposit  bequeathed  to  his  care  by  his  f^er.  Th( 
was  a  consolation  in  the  idea  that,  througl:  her,  son 
thing  was  stall  left  to  be  done  which  might  tove  his  g 
titude  and  devotion  to  his  memory!  The  pious  care 
his  mother,  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  toher,  seemed 
sort  of  connectmg  link  between  him  and  he  father  w 
had  passed  behind  the  dark,  impenetrabl  curtain  whi 
separates  us  £rom  those  beyond  the  g^ve.  He  rai£ 
himeelf  &om  the  bed  on  'SRVa(^\v\i<b  Vi^allen  in  his  c 

\ 
\ 
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i^tpair,  and  like  some  rioh.  cordial  to  the  heart  were  the 
t  generotis  resolutions  that  he  formed. 

He  had  worked  hard,  he  had  lahoured  indefatigahly 
at  Lis  lessons;  but  he  would  work  harder,  and  labour 
more  indefatigahly  still.  He  had  always  endeavoured  to 
l)e  obedient  and  dutiful,  but  he  would  be  doubly  obedient 
aad  doubly  dutiful.  He  had  studied  his  mother's  little 
pleasures  and  comforts  as  far  as  it  had  lain  in  his  power; 
hi  now  all  his  leisure,  and  all  his  little  means,  every 
moment  of  time,  every  atom  of  money  he  could  command, 
should  be  dedicated  to  that  object  alone.  Above  all,  if 
God  would  grant  him  strength,  would  he  strive  to  fulfil 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  grand  object  of  her  ambition 
and  the  crown  and  glory  of  her  life.  He  would  labour 
to  the  utmost  to  become  a  distinguished  as  well  as  a 
worthy  man. 

Such  were  the  first  eflfects  of  heavy  grief  upon  a 
young,  wholesome,  well-directed  mind. 

What  was  remarkable  in  this  youth  was,  not  so  much 
that  all  these  good  thoughts  and  feelings  were  awakened 
by  the  touching  event  which  had  taken  place,  but  that  he 
kept  to  his  resolutions. 

How  easy  it  is  to  intend  —  honestly  and  sincerely 
to  intend  weU;  how  hard  to  persevere!  Difficult  to  the 
matured  man;  how  much  more  so  to  a  youth  of  this 
age. 

But  the  boy  possessed  a  character  strong  as  it  was 
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tender;  manly  in  resolution;  as  it  was  infantine  in  simple 
feeling. 

When  Fabian  had  thus  a  little  composed  himself,  his 
first  employment  was  to  sit  down  and  write  to  his  mother. 
It  was  no  easy  task.  As  he  proceeded,  tender  recollec- 
tions crowded  fast  into  his  mind;  the  water  rushed  to  his 
eyes,  and  the  blinding  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  paper  be- 
fore him,  but  he  wiped  them  away,  and  set  vigorously 
to  work  again. 

The  manner  in  which  he  got  through  the  letter, 
was  a  sort  of  earnest  of  the  way  in  which  he  would  get 
through  life. 


This  letter  had  been  received  by  the  mother  with 
mingled  sensations.    The  very  consolation  she  drew  firom 
the  unafibcted  piety  and  devotion  to  herself  breathing 
through  every  line  of  it,  was  alloyed  by  the  excess  of  al- 
most nervous  anxiety  with  which  every  fresh  proof  of 
her  son's  value  led  her  to  regard  the  all-important  subject 
of  his  future  destiny.     And  it  was  not  until  she  had 
summoned  courage  to  look  over  her  husband's  papers, 
and  new  views  of  the  subject  had  been  presented  to  her 
mind  by  the  satisfactoi^  manner  in  which  the  matter  as 
regarded  Paul  had  been  arranged,  that  her  mind  was  re- 
lieved  upon  this  all-impot^aiA,  ^vvfef^w^t,  %1iq  could  enjoy  to 
the  full  the  infinite  coisiSott  ^scA  ^oviStfJ^^^Ti.  ^\iL^  \^ 
son's  letter  afforded. 
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According  to  the  way  in  which  "Walter  had  arranged 
matters,  there  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide,  with 
proper  economy,  for  the  expenses  of  Fabian's  education, 
without  putting  Paul  to  serious  inconvenience. 

Eelieved  in  this  manner  from  an  almost  insupportable 
load,  her  desire  to  realize  the  advantages  thus  presented 
became  intense  —  almost  too  nervously  intense. 

But  such  is  the  mother's  heart,  boundless  in  its  affec- 
tions  and  in  its  aspirations  —  the  strongest  and  the 
"Weakest  of  human  things. 

He  who  made  it  thus  will  look  with  indulgence  upon 
the  passionate  force  of  its  desires. 

The  worth  and  affection  of  her  son  became  now,  as 
I  have  said,  a  source  of  unmixed  consolation  to  Kate,  a 
bahn  that  soothed  and  sweetened  every  wound;  and  it 
was  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  that  she  fell 
into  that  sweet,  refreshing  sleep,  in  which  we  must  leave 
her  for  the  present,  to  see  what  is  become  of  Amy;  and 
whether  she  justifies  good  Geoffrey  or  Mrs.  Tilley  in  the 
ailment  which  took  place  at  the  bar  of  the  "King 
Charles." 

For  the  sake  of  domestic  authority,  we  hope  it  will 
prove  to  be  Geoffrey. 
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CHAPTEE  m. 

"By  thy  own  life  and  all  It  holds  the  nearest, 
By  those  past  joys,  and  thoughts,  the  fondest,  dearest, 
By  that  dim  future  which  thou  hop^st,  yet  fearest, 
By  thine  own  happiness,  remember  me.** 

John  Edmttnd  Bsade. 

# 

It  was  but  a  very  few  days  after  the  little  scene 
which  I  have  related  took  place,  that  a  letter  was  put 
into  Mrs.  Tilley's  hand. 

She  turned  it  over,  looked  at  it,  uttered  a  somewhat 
sharp  exclamation,  and  then,  "From  Amy  Grant,  I  de- 
clare!'' said  she. 

Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  and  my  dear  everybody, 
just  consider  how  much  more  pleasure  there  would  have 
been  in  finding  Amy  Grant  in  the  right,  if  you  had  not 
been  so  ready  to  think  her  in  the  wrong. 

Good  Mrs.  Tilley  could  have  found  in  her  heart  to 
be  almost  vexed  to  see  her  husband  go  up  justified. 

Such  justifications  are  so  bad  for  husbands. 

What  good  mother  loves  to  spoil  her  child?  —  What 
good  wife  her  husband? 

>  However,  she  opens  the  letter,  half  hoping  -i-  perhaps 
one  ought  in  candour  to  say  expecting  —  to  find  some- 
tbing  faulty  in  it;  and  IImib  ^^  ^\i»J^  ^^  i^Txsi^\ 
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I 


"AMY  GBANT  TO  MKS.  TILLEY. 

''Vt  deab  Mb8.  Tilley. 

"I  have  but  this  very  moment  seen  in  an  old  comity 

paper  the  dreadful,  dreadful  event  that  has  happened  at 

dear  Ashnrst.   We  have  been  travelling  about  in  Ireland 

^or  more  than  six  weeks,  and  we  are  not  yet  returned  to 

the  Castle,  for  we  are  staying  at  a  place  of  my  Lord's  in 

Ireland.     Kot  one  single  letter  have  I  received  since  we 

liave  been  away.     The  servants  don't  mind  much  about 

^ne;  they  will  not  take  any  trouble  in  forwarding  my 

letters,  and  I  have  written  and  written,  but  I  don't  know 

whether  you  have  ever  received  any  that  I  wrote.     I 

have  felt  so  dull  and  unhappy  to  hear  nothing  from  you, 

little  guessing  how  it  had  been;  and  now,  dear  Mrs. 

Tilley,  what  shall  I  do?     I  am  afraid  to  write  to  Mrs. 

Lewis  tlLl  I  hear  something  of  how  she  is,  her  grief  will 

be  so  dreadfully  great.     We  axe  to  return  to  the  Castle 

to-morrow.     Oh,  pray,  pray,  dearest  Mrs.  Tilley,  write  to 

me,  if  it  is  only  a  few  lines,  and  tell  me  all  about  dear, 

excellent  Mr.  Lewis.     What  a  shock  it  must,  have  been  I 

And  pray,  if  it  is  not  impertinent,  and  you  know,  tell 

Hie  whether  Mrs.  Lewis  will  be  pretty  well  off —  I  hope 

there  will  be  money  enough  to  make  her  comfortable.  It 

seems  a  shocking  thing  to  be  thinking  of  money  at  such 

a  time,  but  one  cannot  help  it,  because,  you  know,  of 

dear  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Pabian.    Of  course,  Fabian  is  come 
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home,  poor,  poor  boy.     Dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  do  write  and. 
teU  me  everything  —  everything. 

"From  your  ever  affectionate, 

"Amy  Gbakt." 

"Well,  wife,  what  do  you  say  to  that?"  said  Mr. 
Tilley,  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  reading  the  letter'  | 
over  her  shoulder. 

""Why  — '» 

""Why,  rU  tell  you  what  you^ll  say  to  it,  my  dear 
little  woman  —  I  know  that  you  are  as  glad  to  find 
yourself  in  the  wrong,  as  ever  you  were  to  be  in  the 
right. ..  and  thaf  s  no  small  thing  to  say,  so  give  one  a  kiss." 

And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  generous  Mr. 
Tilley  displayed  his  triumph. 

He  did  his  wife  but  justice. 

Mrs.  Tilley  was  as  glad  as  woman  could  be,  to  re- 
ceive such  an  ample  justiflcation  of  her  old  favourite. 
She  gave  her  lord  and  master  a  little  amicable  s^p  in 
place  of  the  proffered  kiss,  and  as  soqn  as  he  was  gone, 
drew  forth  pen  and  paper,  and  began,  without  delay,  to 
answer  Amy's  letter. 

"MRS.  TILLEY  TO  MISS  GRANT. 

"My  deah  Miss  Gbant, 

"I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter,  because,  to  own 
the  truth,  I  was  rather  hurt,  and  did  think  it  very  odd 
that  you  should  never  W^e  Nm^u. 
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"I  could  not  help  thinking  it  looked  as  if  you  had 
forgotten  old  friends  in  their  affliction,  which  would  have 
been  very  bad;  and  I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon  for  ever 
distrusting  you  for  a  moment. 

"As  for  Mr.  Tilley  he  has  all  along  been  saying  that 
I  ought  not  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  your  heart;  and  all 
I  can  now  say  for  myself  is,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be 
more  glad  that  he  proves  to  be  in  the  right,  than  I  am 
to  find  myself  in  the  wrong;  which  is  always  what  I  like 
liest,  any  way,  if  I  would  but  own  it;  and  especially 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this;  so  I  hope,  dear  Miss 
Grant,  you  will  foi^ve  me. 

^*Poor  Mrs.  Lewis  has,  indeed,  been  in  heavy  afflic- 
tion. Never  were  husband  and  wife  more  united  than 
these  two.  It  was  as  one  heart  between  them.  And, 
poor  soul!  it  was  such  a  dreadful  trial  in  all  ways.  Her 
husband  so  ill!  and  she,  for  fear  of  infection,  would  not 
suffer  one  of  us  to  come  near  her  to  help  to  nurse  him; 
she  had  only  old  Mother  Webbe  to  assist  her,  a  helpless 
old  body,  as  you  well  know.  , 

"But  poor,  dear  Kate  Lewis  went  through  it  all  with 
such  courage,  that  old  Webbe  says  she  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it.  Not  one  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the 
sick  man  was  neglected.  It  was  as  if  there  had  been  a 
hundred  pair  of  hands.  But  then,  you  know,  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  make  such  desperate  efforts  without 
paying  for  it  afterwards;  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  that 
Mrs.  Lewis  fell  sick  about  a  week  after  her  husband's 
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death,  and  now  lies  in  her  bed  very  ill,  and  what  is 
worse,  very  helpless.  She  has,  for  the  present,  quite 
lost  the  use  of  her  hands  and  arms;  and  Mr.  Green,  who 
is  the  doctor  that  attends  her,  fears  there  will  be  a  stiff- 
ness in  her  lower  limbs  too,  and  that  she  may  be  a 
cripple  for  life,  and  then,  God  help  her,  poor  soul!  for  I 
fear  she  will  be  very  badly  off. 

''Mr.  Lewis  left  her  all  that  he  had,  the  house,  and 
so  on,  to  purchase  an  annuity,  which,  with  what  he 
thought  she  could  do  in  various  little  ways  to  help  her- 
self, would  be  enough  to  make  her  comfortable  —  but, 
poor  thing!  her  doing  any  thing  towards  maintaining  her- 
self  is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  present.     Besides,  to 
think  of  her  loneliness!  and  no  daughter,  or  niece,  or 
even  cousin,  to  be  with  her;  and  used,  as  she  was,  to 
be  all  in  aU  with  her  husband  —  it  breaks  one's  heart 
to  think  of  it.    I  do  what  I  can;  but  you  know  my  tune 
is  so  taken  up,  and  your  good  grandmother  and  you  gone 
and  she  requiring  so  much  nursing  and  care!     But  she 
is  patient  as  a  lamb;  and  in  spite  of  her  active  habits 
and  natural  high  spirit,  bears  this  visitation  as  a  Chris- 
tian woman  ought  to  do  —  taking  patiently  from  God's 
hand  what  it  pleases  Him  to  send. 

''She  is  very  thankful  about  Fabian.     It  is  settled 

that  Paul  Lewis  is  to  furnish  the  funds  for  his  education; 

and  you  know  how  this  matter  lay  at  her  heart     But 

sometimes,  when  I  think  over  these  things,  I  could  find 

in  my  heart  to  be  almost  botty  ^^^•^^l^'^^ia  so  clever 
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B  is,  proud  as  his  poor  mother  is  of  him;  for,  you 
it  cuts  off  all  chance  of  his  settling  down  quietly  in 
little  place,  after  the  fine  education  he  is  to  receive 
nd  what  will  she  do  without  him?  Surely,  never 
1  more  desolate  widow,  than  poor  Mrs.  Lewis! 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  her  to  hear  from 
so  pray  write,  and  tell  her  everything  about  your- 
and  how  you  are  going  on;  for  sometimes  she  is 
anxious  about  you,  thinking  you  are  in  a  place  ex- 
to  many  snares. 

But  I  hope  my  dear  Miss  Glrant  will  excuse  an  old 
i  for  expressing  her  prayers,  that  it  will  please  God 
3p  her  by  his  grace,  and  suffer  her  not  to  enter  into 
ation;  nor  lead  her  to  be  flattered  or  puffed  up  by 
reat  people  who  seem  to  have  taken  such  a  fancy 
r.     And  so  I  am, 

"My  dear  Miss  Granfs 

"Affectionate  friend, 

"Mabgabet  Tillet." 


^e  of  Ashurst.  11, 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

"Silence  wa«  the  breathless  homage  of  each  listening  heart  that  knew 
The  pare  source  from  whence  that  spirit  its  ethereal  waters  drew.** 

John  Edmttmd  Reads. 

Good  Mrs.  Tilley  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  a 
something  approaching  to  a  true  presentiment  in  her 
anxieties,  and  warnings  upon  the  subject  of  Amy  Grant 

For  so  beautiful  a  girl,  the  position  in  which  she 
found  herself  was  full  of  danger. 

Lady  St.  Eloi  was  a  most  amiable  and  most  indulgent 
person,  but  she  wanted  the  conscientious  forethought  of 
Ellen. 

Gay,  beautiful,  and  shielded  from  temptation  herself 
by  a  disposition  most  pure  and  innocent,  and  with  less 
of  vanity  and  love  of  admiration  than  surely  ever  be- 
longed before  to  so  beautiful  a  creature  —  she  was  still 
more  securely  protected  by  the  deep  love  mingled  with 
reverence,  which  she  bore  to  her  husband. 

Lord  Si  Eloi  was  a  man  several  years  older  than 
herself;  but  this  circumstance  had  only  seemed  to  streng- 
then,  the  attachment  which  she  had  felt  for  him  ever 
since  she  had  been  quite  a  little  child. 

The  grave  and  thoughtful  youth  had  from  infancy 
taken  a  strange  fancy  to  ^iHo^^  \o^^  ^s^^  'playful  little 
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girL      He,  who  seemed  scarcely  to  know  what  it  was  to 
love    any  one  —  so  completely  was  the  whole  being 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  the  magnificent  intellect  which 
be  possessed  —  had  given  his  heart  to  this  little  crea- 
ture —  this  bud  in  which  his  fertile  imagination  seemed 
to  discern  such  a  world  of  rich  promise!  and  he  had 
done  so  with  a  strength  of  affection  that  already  almost 
amonnted  to  a  passion.     There  is  a  strange,  mysterious 
sympathy  in  these  things.     The  gay  little  butterfly,  who 
seemed  formed  only  to  flutter  from  flower  to  flower  — 
to  be  attracted  by  everything  that  was  brightest  and 
gayest  around  her  —  was  strangely  captivated  by  the 
gentle  gravity  of  that  countenance  which  was  softened 
by  a  peculiar  sweetness  when  turned  to  her. 

The  child  had  understood,  as  children  readily  do, 
how  much  this  tall  and  very  grandlooking  gentleman, 
as  she  thought  him,  was  admired  and  esteemed  by  every 
one.  All  the  children  she  knew  were  afraid  of  him.  It 
was  not  that  he  disliked  children,  but  that,  shy  as  he 
was  by  nature,  he  felt  more  than  usually  shy  with 
children,  and  shunned  them  accordingly. 

All  but  this  little  love,  between  whom  and  himself 
the  best  possible  understanding  subsisted. 

The  child  would  clamber  upon  his  knee,  and  sit 
there,  her  lovely  eyes  flxed  in  artless  confidence  upon 
his  face,  prattling  to  him  of  all  the  events  of  her  opening 
Kfe  of  wonder;  and  he  with  his   serious,   intellectuaL 
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coimtenaiice  bent  towards  her,  would  remain  motionles 
as  if  he  could  have  been  content  to  listen  for  ever. 

"Now  and  then  the  strong  arm  which  supported  tl 
little  slender  fairy,  might  be  seen  gently  closing  roui 
her,  and  sofdy  pressing  her  to  his  bosom.  The  litt 
creature  would  seem  sensible  to  the  tenderness  of  tl 
embrace,  would  cast  up  a  glance  full  of  affection  in< 
his  eyes,  and  then  settle  herself  again  upon  his  kn( 
with  a  certain  air  of  increased  comfort,  as  if  his  fondnei 
had  some  way  or  other  made  itself  understood  by  her. 

When  he  has  been  wandering  in  the  ,woods  aboi 
her  father's  housej^  engaged  in  the  most  earnest  medit 
tion,  if  he  chanced  to  meet  her  coming  home  from  h< 
walk,  looking  tired  and  sometimes  fretting  to  be  carrie 
he  has  been  seen  abandoning  meditation  to  the  wind 
to  stoop  down,  take  up  the  tiny  one  in  his  arms,  lay  tl 
little  head  upon  that  manly  breast  of  his,  and  lull  h< 
to  sleep  as  in  a  cradle. 

"What  he  felt  whilst  thus  engaged,  let  those  say  wl 
know  what  it  is  for  a  man  whose  habitual  reserve  keej 
all  the  world  at  a  distance,  to  possess  one  unique,  p 
culiar,  treasured  object  of  affection. 

As  years  rolled  on,  and  the  lovely  infant  rip^nc 

into  a  very  sweet  little  girl,  the  friendship  thus  begs 

continued.     She,  had  become  a  very  nice,  proper-behave 

but  most  beautiful  inmatB  oi  ^<ek  «>OcLwX-'t»«B\. ,  with  H 

gentiest  ot  tempers,    and  t\i^  ^^q^'sX.  «si\  \scvgci^«^V. 

smUes  —  and  he,  had  stwA^d  m\.Q^l^  ^^  ^Vs.\rr 
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of  highest  promise,  full  of  ardour  and  replete  with  power 
—  devoted  to  the  noble  object  of  serving  his  country 
with  a  fidelity,  sincerity,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  rare 
in  any  day,  and  very  particularly  so  in  his/ 

His  little  Mend  was  by  this  time  old  enough  to 
comprehend,  and  old  enough,  in  the  hidden  secrecy  of 
her  young  heart,  to  glory  in  and  adore  the  greatness  of 
which  she  heard.  She  loved  the  young  statesman  now 
^th  more  than  a  child's,  with  all  a  young  girl's  imagi- 
native hidden  love.  Proud  was  she  when  he  addressed 
her!     Proud  when  he  looked  her  way.     For  she  cherished 

I  in  her  yoxmg  heart  a  secret  consciousness  of  his  affection 
that  did  away  with  fear.  The  prattling  confidence  of 
the  infant  it  is  true  was  gone,  and  the  seat  upon  the 
knee  was  exchanged  for  walks  by  his  side,  holding  his 
hand,  listening  and  answering  as  they  strolled  together, 
sometimes  in  the  flower-garden,  sometimes  only  np  and 
down  the  hall,  but  there  was  the  same  sweet  confidence 
existing  in  her  heart  towards  him.  She  was  too  young 
to  take  much  account  of  matters  of  sentiment,  and  toa 
ample  and  single-hearted  herself  to  enquire  why  her 
colour  flushed  up  to  her  cheek,  and  why  she  felt  so 
excessively  happy  when  told  that  young  Lord  St.  Eloi 
was  come. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  then  came  the  shy  misgiving, 
and  the  sweet  reserve^  and  all  the  exquisite  sensibUities 
of  an  wabacknied  heart;  till  he,  as  entitely  'STWbY^^^'^ 
m  tbia  one  paaaion,  aa  he  wa«  absorbed  m  %^  \sw5K^^^ 
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of  political  life,  drew  from  this  loveliest  creature,  of  just 
seyenteen,  that  she  never  had,  she  never  should,  she 
never  could  love  any  one  but  himself. 

And  thus  did  this  beauteous  being  escape  all  the 
snares  of  the  great  world  into  which  she  was  about  to 
enter,  begin  life  defended  from  the  assaults  of  evil  by 
that  panoply  of  the  heart-felt  devotion  to  a  man  as  highly 
gifted,  and  as  superior  to  his  fellows  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes manly  superiority,  as  she  was  above  hers,  in  every- 
thing that  renders  woman  lovely. 

He  was  the  rose  of  Sharon. 

And  she,  the  lily,  pure,  spotless,  and  beauteous  as 
that  one  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  spouse  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  kings. 

Thus  had  the  lovely  Marchioness  of  St.  Eloi  passed 
through  life  under  the  sweetest  and  holiest  influences. 
The  deep  love  and  reverence  she  bore  her  husband  had 
rendered  all  the  temptations  perfectly  harmless  which 
too  often  beset  those  in  her  sphere,  gifted  as  she  was. 
Every  one  felt  that  the  remotest  idea  of  attempting  to 
disturb  this  sacred  fidelity  to  affection  and  dnty  would 
have  been  as  s^bsurd  as  wicked. 

It. was  not  alone  that  she  was  virtuous  and  good  — 
though  she  was  both  —  but  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  be  tempted  even  to  one  frail  thought.  Men 
admired  and  loved  her  with  a  brother's  love.  What  is 
utterly  out  of  reach,  excites  no  wish.  Who  could  be 
puppy  enough  to  ptetend.  Vi  ^iOTsi^^Xfc  ^^f^^V.,  "Eial?    It 
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was  plain  she  appreciated  him  thoroughly,  and  loyed 
him  in  proportion. 

There  would  have  heen  a  sort  of  impiety  as  well  as 
audacity  in  presuming  even  to  breathe  a  contaminating 
thought  in  that  holy  circle  of  affections. 

One  thing,  however,  is  wanting  to  those  who  have 
lived  thus  privileged;  and  that  is  experience.  Lady  St. 
Eloi  could  have  taken  care  of  herself,  if  it  had  been 
possible  that  occasion  for  care  should  arise;  but  she 
never  thought  of  taking  care  of  Amy.  * 

It  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  her  ideas  that  Amy 
could  want  care.  She  never  had  required  it  herself  — 
life  had,  with  her,  gone  on  so  smoothly.  Her  affections 
had  from  the  first  flowed  so  peacefully  in  one  undisturbed 
current,  that  she  forgot  how  rarely  this  can  be,  or  is,  the 
case  with  others;  and,  heedless  in  her  confidence,  allowed 
Amy,  who  was  become  an  established  favourite  with 
every  one,  to  take  her  chance  in  the  mixed  and  ever- 
changing  society  which  passed  in  one  almost  continuous 
stream  through  Lord  St.  Elofs  house.  Wherever  his 
residence  might  happen  to  be,  whether  at  his  magnificent 
castle  in  one  of  our  midland  counties,  or  in  the  more 
wild  and  desolate,  but  still  more  lordly  mansion  which 
he  possessed  in  Ireland,  it  was  always  fuU. 

The  indulgence  of  the  warm  hospitality  of  her  nature 
by  receiving,  and  entertaining  her  husband's  friends, 
formed  the  business  of  Lady  St.  Eloi's  life,  so  that  she 
bad  very  little  time  for   other  duties.     But  she  loved 
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her  children^  though  she  saw  so  little  of  them;  and  she 
was  charmed  with  the  idea  of  leaving  them  to  the  care 
of  Amy.  Most  gratefully  did  she  observe  their  improved  ^ 
looks;  and  happy,  generous  mother  as  she  was,  she  fel^ 
no  maternal  jealousy  at  seeing  them  hanging  about  the 
young  governess  to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  and 
evidently  loving  her  almost  more  than  herself.  She 
thought  no  reward  too  great  to  repay  Amy's  care  and 
tenderness. 

Things  have  ^  tendency  to  advance  in  this  world, 
unless  something  happens  to  cut  them  short  ofiEl  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  from  the  indulgence  of  being 
invited  into  the  drawing-room  after  dinnei:  whenever  any 
celebrity  was  to  be  there,  whom  Lady  St.  Eloi  thought 
Amy  would  like  to  see;  it  gradually  became  a  regular 
custom,  that  she  should  be  found  there  every  evening, 
when  the  ladies  come  up  from  the  drawing-room. 

She  used  to  sit  a  little  apart  from  the  rest;  a  good 
deal  shaded  by  a  large  Indian  screen.  She  had  her 
embroidery  frame  before  her,  at  which  she  was  assiduously 
employed,  and  a  small  table  with  lights  upon  it  on  one 
side  of  her.  She  was  working  a  beautiful  couvre  pied 
for  Lady  Si  Eloi. 

This  was  the  place  she  had  somehow  fallen  into  the 

regular  occupation  of,  and  it  was  considered  quite  her 

own;  BO,  when  people  weie  m^^<&d  to  notice  and  talk 

to  ber,  they  would  turn  tlieioaeW^^  ^ioaJt^^^  —  ^HsSto. 

a  chair  and  sit  dowii\)eBide\vet  —  ox«»mti^cas^v.^\a^^ 


; 
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icealed  from  the  general  view  by  the  folds  of  the 
•een,  unseen  by  the  busily  engaged  society  of  the 
on,  would  talk  to  her  —  or  watch  her  in  silence  — 
the  case  might  be. 

The  place  had  been  a  favourite  stand  with  many  a 
one;  but  at  this  time  there  was  one  young  man  in  par- 
ticular who  might  the  most  often  be  found  there. 

He  was  a  tall,  pale,  handsome,  aristocratical- looking 
person;  and  it  was  very  much  the  fashion,  I  have  heard, 
with  the  young  ladies  of  his  own  rank,  to  adore  him. 
The  admiration  he  inspired,  indeed,  was  a  thing  rather 
to  be  affiched  than  to  be  concealed.  It  being  generally 
considered  a  proof  of  good  taste  —  of  especial  re- 
finement to  make  one  of  the  list  of  hapless  damsels  who 
bad  worn  the  willow  upon  his  account. 

This  idol  among  young  ladies,  whether  he  was  wearied 
with  perpetual  admiration  —  or  whether  it  was  that  the 
beautiful   girl   who   sat   so   quietly   at   her  embroidery 
frame  whilst  the  other  young  ladies  were  so  busy  talk- 
ing, flirting,  and  displaying  themselves  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage,   possessed   a   peculiar   charm  to  his  hacknied 
fency,  T  do  not  know;  but  this  is  certain  Lord  Kaymond 
was  very  much  more  often  to  be  found  standing  hidden 
from  view  in  the  folding  of  the  Indian  screen,  than  a 
true  firiend  of  Amy  Grant's  might  have  wished. 
And  this  is  the  way  he  would  go  on. 
Sometimes  be   would  stand  there  in  one  oi  \)tiQej5i 
eaej-  attitudes,    bo  much   admired   for  theVi  m^L^&MOrf 
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grace  by  all  the  world;  perhaps,  not  even  turning  his 
head  her  way,  yet  seeming  to  find  a  strange  sort  of  satis- 
faction in  being  near  her. 

At  others,  he  would  keep  watching  attentively  the 
industrious  fingers,  as  if  there  could  be  no  sight  more    ^ 
interesting    than   the   progress    of  a   rose    through  the 
difierent  shadings  of  pale  pink  to  deep  crimson. 

These  whimsical  ways  of  his  went  on  for  some  time 
without  his  once  addressing  the  young  creature  near  him. 
He  would  only,  at  times,  make  his  presence  known  by 
suddenly  starting  from  his  position  to  pick  up  a  fallen 
needle,  or  dropped  skein  of  silk,  and  presenting  it  in 
silence;  but,  though  in  silence,  with  a  something  in  his 
countenance  which  told  a  story  of  its  own.  After  such 
little  marks  of  attention  he  would  usually  make  his  re- 
treat altogether,  and  taking  his  place  among  the  crowd 
of  his  female  admirers  upon  the  other  side  of  the  room 
again,  be  more  gay,  more  insinuating,  more  fiatteiing, 
more  false  than  ever. 

Amy  could  not  help  having  her  attention  a  good 

deal  excited  by  this  sort  of  behaviour.     The  effect  he 

intended  by  it,  was  produced:  —  First,  she  began  by 

thinking  how  odd  it  was  that  any  one  should  choose  to 

place  himself  in  that  comer  so  remote  from  the  rest  of 

the  company:  next,  she  began  to  feel,  by  an  odd  sort  of 

instinct,    that  the  occu^ieic  oi  t\i<^  fold  in  the  Indian 

screen  was  very  ofteiv  \oo\axv%  \ist  ^«^  — ^xj^^^Hjs^ 

time  that  suddenly  fx^^r^.  ^  M  i^m^^^^^^^^^^ 
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le  started  forwards  to  pick  up  her  scissors,  and  looked 
nil  in  lier  eyes  as  he  gave  them  back  to  her  —  an  idea 
most  flattering  to  woman's  vanity  shot  across  her  — 
Ihat  fatal  idea,  which  being  once  presented,  a  man 
ceases  to  be  an  object  of  complete  indifference  to  any 
woman. 

Was  it  possible?  —  No,  not  possible.  Could  it  be 
really  possible?  —  Nonsense!  absurd!  but  how  strange 
it  was! 

And  the  next  time  —  and  upon  every  fresh  occasion 
that  the  same  little  scene  occurred  —  it  seemed  to  be 
less  strange  and  more  and  more  possible. 

She  could  not  help  feeling  a  good  deal  flattered. 
What  girl,  in  her  situation,  could  have  helped  feeling 
Battered  by  this  spontaneous,  unsought  homage  &om  one 
'he  admired  of  every  creature  aroimd  her. 

And  now  Amy  Grant  began  to  And  a  new  occupation 
for  her  thoughts. 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  amuse  herself  very  well 
it  her  embroidery  in  her  comer,  by  listening  to  the  con- 
rersation  going  on,  and  quietly  watching  the  brilliant 
actors  moving  in  the  society  before  her. 

Perfectly  simple;  and  quite  accustomed  to  esteem 
lierself  as  nobody  in  any  company  but  that  of  her  own 
loved  ones  at  Ashursi  It  never  entered  into  her 
Noughts  to  feel  mortifled,  or  consider  it  a  hardship  to 
*e  so  little  noticed,  and  thus  to  sit  apart  from  ^'a  ^'o.O^'ik, 
To  be   aUowed    to  watch  the  BpleniiflL  ^vijgbm\.  ^H. 
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fashionable  life  which  passed  before  her  eyes,  was 
amusement  and  interest  enough  for  her  lively,  observing 
mind.  It  never  entered  her  head  to  regard  herself  as 
an  object  of  compassion,  because  she  had  only  to  play 
the  part  of  spectator. 

Her  affections  were  far  away  —  they  dwelt  among 
her  own  people  —  she  neither  expected  nor  desired,  in 
her  present  situation,  to  occupy  more  than  the  secondaiy 
part  she  so  cheerfully  accepted.  Her  heart  was  in^  ; 
capable  of  jealousy  or  envy.  Ce  noir  et  secret  efet  (Tun  y. 
orgueil  faihle.*  Certainly,  Amy  Grant  felt  the  advantage  U 
of  this  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  had  sat  perfectly  5— 
contented  for  many  a  long  evening,  amusing  herself  with  j^ 
the  genteel  comedy  which  was  being  played  before  her  |^ 
eyes. 

But  it  was  not  in  human  nature  —  and  above  all,    l 
not  in  woman's  nature  —  when  the  idea  had  once  sug-    f 
gested  itself,  that  to  one  person  at  least,  and  he,  such  a    3 
person,   she   was   not   a   mere  cypher  —  a  breathing    :^ 
statue,  as  little  thought  of  as  any  of  the  figures  which 
supported  the  lamps  in  the  comers  of  the  rooms  —  it 
was  not  in  human  nature,  I  say,  this  idea  having  once 
gained  ground,  that  it  should  not  be  accompanied  with  a 
strange  pleasure. 

She  no  longer  sat  silent  and  amused,  the  flowers 
springing  to  life  undet  "bet  \5V3ksrj  ^^«c&,  interested  and 
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observant  with  what  was  going  on  among  the  others 
and  never  thinking  of  herself.  She  began  to  feel  as  if 
&e,  too,  had  a  part  to  play,  and  she  could  not  help  in- 
dulging in  many  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  place  he 
usually  occupied  behind  the  screen,  wondering  whether 
lie  would  come  again  or  not. 

As  the  door  opened  and  the  gentlemen  entered  from 
the  dining-room,  she  could  not  help  watching  the  party 

fwith  a  new  interest.  Oh,  no!  he  would  not  come  this 
evening!  How  foolish  she  was!  and  what  did  it  signify 
whether  he  came  or  not?  —  Yet  she  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  thrill  of  pleasure  when,  by- and -by,  she 
would  see  him,  as  it  were,  furtively  gliding  into  the  old 
place. 

This  little  romance  in  dumb  show  went  on  for  some 
tune. 

The   vain   and  practised   deceiver  knew  very  well 
what  he  was  about,  and  pretty  well  what  object  he  had. 
"Not  a  vicious  one,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  no  thanks, 
by-the-bye,  to  him  for  that.     The  house  of  Lord  St.  Eloi 
was  the  very  sanctuary  of  honour;  nothing  vile  or  cri- 
minal  would   have   dared  to   enter   there.  —  "Not   a 
vicious  object,"  said  he,  to  himself,  and  thus  he  satisfied 
his   conscience.     He   merely  sought  the  little  innocent 
amusement   of   endeavouring    to    discover  whether  this 
I    pretty  automaton^  who  sat  working  as  indefoti^bl^  ^t 
r   ier  needle,   as  if  moved  by  clock -work,   coxAfli  \i^  Taa.^^ 
to  show  signs   of  life.     Whether   it  ^aa  ^^^«Wva  \a 
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awaken  a  heart  there,  and  whether  that  heart  might  be 
taught  to  beat  for  him.  I— 

A   senseless   and   unfeeling  mixture  of  vanity  and  \ 
curiosity  tempted  him  to  amuse  his  jaded  fancy  and  M  ^ 
up  the  wearisome  sameness  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  with     ] 
the  excitement  of  this  new  species  of  conquest. 

She  looked  so  innocent,  so  bewitchingly  unconscioiis 
of  design.     He  must  just  make  the  dear  little  piece  of    ^ 
precision  stir.     The  beams  of  the  sun  should  Ml  upon 
the  statue  of  Memnon,  and  waken  a  harmony  of  which  K 
she  herself,  even,  was  not  aware.     He  would  teach  the 
sweet  insensible  what  it  was  to  have  a  heart;  a  little  |^ 
experience  in  life  would  perfect  her  education,  and  in- 
struct her  in  a  few 'things  the  pretty  favourite  would 
never  learn  from  Lady  St.  EloL 

This  was  what  he  proposed  to  himself  at  first;  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  your  own  fingers  burned 
when  you  are  setting  your  neighbour's  goods  on  fire. 

It  is  certain  this  young  good-for-little  Lord  Baymond 
began,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  find  more  pleasure  than 
he  choose  to  confess  to  himself,  in  thus  taking  his  stand 
within  the  folds  of  the  screen,  though  his  manner  to  the 
other  young  ladies  became  even  more  lively  and  flatter- 
ing than  usual,  and  he  flirted  to  the  general  satisfaction 
a  vast  deal  more  than  he  in  general  condescended  to  do. 


At  last,  the  long-maiDteaiift^  i^<ewi^  ^:«M^^^aa.d  thus 
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be  young  gentlemaii  broke  ground,  as  he  would  have 
ailed  it. 

She  had  made  a  miscount  in  her  stitches.  Ah,  Amy, 
ny  dear!  what  were  you  thinking  about?  I  am  afraid 
lot  alone  of  your  work,  as  a  good  girl  should!  Now  be 
t  known  to  the  ignorant  in  needlework  of  this  descrip- 
iion,  that  a  miscount  in  a  piece  of  embroidery  is  like  a 
nisconstruction  in  Hfe.  If  you  want  the  resolution  im- 
nediately  to  set  things  right,  it  embarrasses  the  whole 
oisiness  ia  hand,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  trouble 
ach  mistakes  may  occassion.  Amy,  to  her  credit  be  it 
poken,  was  one  who  had  the  resolution  always  to  go 
ack  upon  her  stitches,  literally  or  metaphorically,  till 
tie  had  got  things  quite  as  they  should  be  again. 

She  was  vexed  at  her  blunder  this  evening,  and  not 
uite  satisfied  with  herself  as  to  the  cause  of  it;  for  her 
onscience  whispered  her  that  she  had  been  thinking  a 
pod  deal  more  than  there  was  any  occasion  for,  about  a 
ertain  fold  in  a  certain  Indian  screen. 

She  was,  however,  just  at  present  quite  absorbed 
¥ith  the  trouble  of  setting  her  work  to  rights.  No 
mall  trouble;  for  there  was,  I  believe,  a  great  deal  to 
)e  undone  which,  if  I  were  a  woman,  and  a  stitcher  of 
smbroidery,  which  most  certainly  I  should  have  been,  if 
I  woman,  would  have  been  to  me  very  provoking. 

"It  appears  to  me  very  strange,  how  any  human 
>eing  can  be  bo  totally  absorbed  in  silk  painting.    Do 
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they  suppose  there  is  any  intrinsic  merit  in  such  oc- 
cupations?"  was  uttered  in  a  low  voice  just  behind  her. 

She  had  not  been  aware  of  his  approach. 

She  started,  coloured,  and  looked  up. 

That  was  not  exactly  the  way  she  had  someway  ex- 
pected to  have  been  addressed  by  him,  if  ever  that  out- 
of-the-way  thing  should  occur. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  . . . ." 

"What  for?  —  I  beg  yours  for  disturbing  you  in 
what  seems,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  undivided  attention 
you  pay  to  it,  the  most  difficult  as  weU  as  the  most 
interesting  of  avocations.*' 

"It  does  not  require  any  very  particular  skill  or  at- 
tention," she  answered  simply;  "it  is  merely  a  counting 
of  stitches.'* 

"The  growth  of  which  under  your  fingers  I  have 
watched  for  so  many  evenings  ...  What!  Is  all  this 
pretty  creation  the  effect  of  a  purely  mechanical  opera- 
tion? I  imagined  you  to  be  an  artist  in  silks  —  as  I 
tliiTik  I  called  you." 

"Ah,  no!  the  real  artist  is  he  who  designs  the 
pattern.     I  only  follow  it  with  my  fingers." 

"And  most  industriously,  I  am  sure  —  but  I  must 
be  allowed  to  wonder  . . . ." 

She  did  not  seem  inclined  to  ask  at  what  he  must 
be  allowed  to  wonder;  she  went  on  with  her  needle, 
nndoing  her  convolvubiaeB. 
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"You  don't  please  to  wcmder  what  I  wonder  at,  it 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  her  large,  clever  eyes, 
ich  spoke  wonder  at  his  ways,  whether  she  chose  to 
ifess  it  in  words  or  no.  "What  could  he  mean  by 
dug  in  this  odd  manner? 

"You  don't  care  to  know  what  I  wonder  at,  or  any- 
Qg  else  about  me,  that  I  see  plainly  enough,''  he  said, 
I  turned  from  her  and  went,  as  usual,  to  the  bevy  of 
mg  beauties  clustered  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
im. 

"Ah,  ha!"  cries  one  gay  girl,  "we've  fouild  you  out 
last!  "We  could  not  conceive  what  you  had  hid  your- 
l  behind  the  screen  for.  Found  out!  found  out! 
I've  been  talking  to  the  governess." 

""Well,  and  if  I  have,  perhaps  ifs  because  I  think 
i  is  what  some  of  the  rest  of  us  might  have  the 
iteness  to  do  now  and  then  . . .  but  I  only  said  three 
rds,  in  all." 

"And  they  had  as  well  be  your  first  and  last  three 
rds,"  said  a  man  standing  behind  him. 

"Ah,  Falkener,  is  that  you?  —  "Why,  I  thought  you 
old  have  been  all  on  my  side.  The  poor  little  crea- 
e  will  bo  perfectly  moped  sitting  there,  as  she  does; 
ining  after  evening,  her  head  bent  over  that  insup^ 
■table  efmbroidery  frame,  neither  speaking  nor  spoken 
—  'looking  at  happiness  through  other  people's  eyes/ 

\e  Rose  of  Ashurst,  U,  4. 
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I  can  tell  you  that  is  no  such  yery  exhilarating  way  of 
spending  one's  time." 

''Let  her  alone ,  or  she  may  look  at  something  else 
than  happiness  through  her  own  eyes." 

The  advice  was  not  taken  in  pursuance  of  his  own 
object;  but  the  first  step  had  been.  The  next  evening 
he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  this  time  drawing  a  chaii 
upon  the  shady,  screened  side  of  the  embroidery  frame, 
he  sat  down  beside  her.  After  watching  her  in  silence 
for  some  time,  he  began  — 

"You  do  not  care  to  hear,  but  nevertheless  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  tell  you,  what  it  was  I  wondered 
at  last  night" 

She  looked  up  as  before,  and  as  if  she  intended  tc 
^listen.  She  did  not  know  exactly  what  answer  tc 
make. 

"Well,  then,  I  wonder  how  a  creature  like  you  can 
sit  here  in  a  comer,  hour  after  hour,  and  evening  aftei 
evening,  passing  a  needle  and  silk  through  these  little 
holes  —  this  canvas,  I  think  you  call  it  —  and  be,  and 
look  so  contented  as  you  do  —  and  yet  I  am  certain  yoc 
are  not  an  automaton." 

She  laughed  a  litUe. 

"All  gentlemen  despise  needle-work,  I  believe,"  sh< 
paid,  unaffectedly;  "but  I  do  not  know  what  would  be 
come  of  me  ...  what  I  should  do  without  it" 

"JDoJ  —  Why,  do  as  the  rest  do,"  glancing  towardi 
the  opposite  of  the  room,  ^\i<ex^  «b  \aa\.  ^^  ^oun^  ladiej 
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were   loaning  on  sofas ,   employed  literally  npon  no- 
ting. 

"I  could  not  do  as  the  rest  do  —  it  is  not  my 
place." 

** Should  you  like  it  to  be  your  place?** 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  should  —  not  always." 

"Sometimes  you  think  you  should  —  not  always?  — 
Then  you  have  only  fits  of  envy . . .  occasional  paroxysms 
of  discontent,  jealousy  and  all  bitter  passions,  eh?" 

She  laughed;  a  low,  quiet  —  a  sweet  little  laugh  he 
thought  it 

"Not  even  occasional  fits  of  such  bad  things  as 
those,  I  do  hope.  It  would  be  very  bad  indeed  of  me 
if  I  could  feel  so." 

"Why  so  very  bad  in  you?  ...  Nobody  can  find  it 
very  pleasant,  I  should  think,  to  be  set  on  one  side,  as 
you  seem  to  be." 

"I  don't  know  for  others;  I  get  along  very  well  my- 
self;" and  she  returned  to  her  work,  bent  down  her 
head,  and  began  assiduously  counting  her  stitches. 

He  sat  watching  her  a  little  time,  then  he  went  on 
again  in  a  rather  vexed  tone. 

"It  makes  one  quite  irritable  to  see  a  rational  hu- 
man being  counting  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock." 

Again  the  face  was  lifted  up  with  such  a  pretty 
amused  smile! 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  make  me  quite  oross. 
—  Are  you  ever  cross?"  asked  he. 

4* 
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^'Of  course,  sometimes.'' 

''And  what  thing  in  the  world  makes  you  feel  most 
cross?  —  Hearing  a  fellow  like  me  talk  nonsense?'' 

''It  does  not  make  me  feel  very  cross;  but  perhaps 
I  would  rather  not." 

"You  don't  care  enough  about  me  to  feel  crops  — 
cela  va  sans  dire  —  I  wish  the  case  were  my  own,  foi 
you  can  make  me  feel  cross,  and  very  cross." 

Again  she  had  recourse  to  her  embroidery  and  hei 
counting.  ' 

'*Have  done,"  at  last  he  said,  impatiently;  "if  you 
go  on  with  that  provoking  counting  much  longer  you 
will  drive  me  wild,  and  we  shall  have  a  scene  —  and 
then  what  will  all  yonder  young  ladies  say?  Why  will 
you  provoke  me  by  doing  just  the  very  thing  I  most 
hate?  I  should  detest  Yenus  herself,  if  she  kept  counting 
her  stitches,  when  I  wanted  to  be  talking  to  her." 

She  smiled  again  —  he  was  so  odd  she  could  not 
help  smiling.  She  went  on  with  her  work,  but  at  the 
nsk  of  having  it  all  to  undo  again.  She  gave  up  her 
counting. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.      "I  don't  think  I  dislike 

seeing  you  at  work.     There  is  something  pretty^—  some- 

ttdng  attractive  —  magnetio  —  in  the  way  your  fingers 

go,  putting  the  needle  in  and  out,  in  and  out.     I  sup- 

pose  it  exerdses  tibe  same  sort  of  tranquillisiiig,  half- 

Bomnambulaiit  influence  ui^u  ^omxs^s  v&^'^S;^  ia  what 
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I  am  to  understand  by  its   making  this   odious  salon 
tolerable  to  you/' 

''Odious  salon!"  she  repeated ,  looking  up  again,  with 
a  "whafc-ca«-you-mean"  written  upon  her  fece. 

"What  can  I  mean?  Oh!  I  see  you  do  wonder  at 
me  at  last.  What  can  I  mean?  Why  this  I  can  mean 
—  that  I  am  not  the  least  morsel  in  the  world  like  the 
man  you,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  world  take  me  for . . . 
that  I  detest  the  frivolous,  empty  life  I  am  leading;  and 
that,  if  it  goes  on  much  longer,  it  wiU  end  by  my  put- 
ting a  pistol-bullet  through  my  head." 

She  did  look  up  now  with  an  expression  of  terror. 
She  thought  he  really  must  be  going  mad. 

"Pray,  don't  look  so  horrified  —  Tm  not  mad!  No 
I  am  not  —  I  am  not,  indeed.  Don't  be  lightened  — 
I  am  quite  sane  —  quite  a  tame  animal  —  a  regular 
tame,  spiritless,  languid,  useless  animal,  such  as  our 
precious  form  of  society  creates.  Not  a  touch  of  in- 
sanity, nor  anything  else  that  is  extravagant  about  me" 
...  Then  he  rose  from  his  chair,  saying,  carelessly  — 

"I  must  be  off  now,  and  resume  my  place  in  the 
endless  circle  —  the  eternity  of  nothingness.  May  I 
come  and  talk  to  you  a  little  more  to-morrow  evening? 
Now  just  say  y^s  —  I  shall  think  you  a  prude  if  you 
won't  say  yes.  It  would  be  so  unlike  |you  to  fancy  I 
meant  any  harm." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say.  All  that  was  de- 
licate and  womanly  m  her  shrunk  from  the  ai^^eexaacQ 
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of  harbouring  any  such  suspicion,  and  yet  she  felt  ob- 
scurely that  the  encouragement  he  demanded  was  one 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  asked. 

"You  cannot  think  I  mean  any  harm,"  he  repeated, 
looking  into  her  eyes  —  "least  of  all  to  one  who,  I  am 
sure,  might  do  me  a  vast  deal  of  good.  Just  say  yes  — 
just  say  thai  I  may  come  and  talk  to  you  a  little  more 
to-morrow.  Only  just  say  yes.  Surely  this  is  nothing 
so  very  unreasonable  to  ask?" 

Thus  put,  she  felt  she  must  say  yes. 

With  a  certain  shy  reluctance  she  just  muttered  the 
f^yes."  Her  better  angel  was  prompting  her  all  the  time 
to  say  nothing;  but  she  had  not  courage,  or  rather  the 
presence  of  mind  to  obey  the  instinct  within. 

Ungraciously  as  the  permission  was  granted,  he  re- 
ceived it  as  if  it  had  been  the  greatest  encouragement 
possible. 

"Thank  you!"  said  he,  gaily  —  "thank  you  ten 
thousand  times.  Be  sure  I  will  not  abuse  your  con- 
descension. I  will  be  prudence  and  reason  itself.  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times." 

And  again  he  went  away. 

That  night,  when  Amy  laid  her  head  upon  her 
piUow,  well  was  it  for  her  future  tranquillity  that  there 
ivas  one  dear  image  in  possession  of  her  heart  that  re- 
fused entrance  to  any  intruder. 

Xord  Eaymond  was  undoubtedly  very  charming,  and 
Mb  manner  of  addies&mg  liex  \iaji  ^m<^^ik^&%  in  it  only 
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too  insmuatmg.     She  was  not  a  girl  to  be  insensible  to 

the  homage  of  such  a  man;  and  there  is  reason  enough 

to  fear^  that  had  her  fidelity  not  been  perfect  to  the 

firiend  of  her  youth,  this  thoughtless  and  unprincipled 

man  of  fashion  might,  as  he  intended,  have  succeeded, 

by  his  flatteries,  in  making  an  impression  which  would 

have  speedily  and  seriously  disturbed  her  peace.     As  it 

was,  she  wore  a  panoply  he  was  little  aware  of. 
«  «  «  «  «  « 

The  next  day.  Amy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
seated  in  her  usual  place;  and  in  spite  of  the  reflections 
of  the  preceding  night,  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  "idle 
young  gentleman  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  objectless 
object  —  that  as  she  sat,  her  head  over  her  frame, 
working  at  her  roses  and  convolvuluses,  her  thoughts 
were  running  rather  truant  from  the  subjects  that  usually 
occupied  them.  She  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
Lord  Eaymond  would  come  again,  and  what  strange 
things  he  would  find  to  say  next 

But  she  had  her  wonderings  for  nothing  this  time. 
He  did  not  come  near  her  the  whole  evening.  The  fold 
of  the  screen  was  left  vacant. 

She  could  not  help  lifting  up  her  eyes  from  time  to 
time,  and  glancing  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where 
he  lay  stretched  his  full  length  upon  a  sofa,  reading 
what  appeared  to  be  a  French  novel.  Presently  the 
hand  sunk  which  held  the  book,  and  he  seemed  to  fall 
fast  asleep. 


i 
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One  of  thtf  young  ladies  shortly  afterwards  went  to 
the  piano -forte,  and  began  to  sing,  very  charmingly, 
as  Amy  thought;  and  after  the  young  lady  had  been 
singing  some  time  there  was  a  general  cry  for  Lord 
Baymond. 

Lady  St.  Eloi,  whose  cousin  he  was,  went  up  to  the 

> 

sofa,  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  shaking  him 
gently,  till  he  opened  his  eyes  with  a  most  natural  little 
stwrt  and  look  of  bewilderment,  as  if  he  had  really  been 
asleep,  she  begged  of  him  to  come  and  join  in  a  scene 
from  the  favourite  opera  of  the  sfeason,  which  they  were 
about  to  try. 

He  yawned  and  stretched  himself,  and  said  he  was 
mighty  unwilling  to  spoil  it  all  by  his  horrid  croak  — 
protested  he  did  not  know  a  note  of  music  —  and  that 
he  hated  exposing  his  ignorance.  But  she  persisted,  well 
knowing  how  to  understand  all  this,  and  led  him,  lik^ 
a  school-boy,  creeping-like  snail,  as  Amy  thought,  to  the 
piano-forte;  and  soon  he  was  stooping  over  the  desk,  as 
if  perfectly  absorbed  in  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
rich  tenor  of  his  superb  voice  was  heard  mingling  with 
the  rest,  filling  up  the  tide  of  song  with  its  delightful 
intonation  and  harmony. 

And  so  the  evening  passed  away. 

And  Amy  went  to  her  pillow  —  a  little  disappointed, 

it  must  be  confessed.     She  was  not   perfecti<Hi,   poor 

tbing!  and  there  is  sometbixiig  m  ^<&  ^\/sq&^tv.  q£  aoch  a 
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man,  to  a  girl  in  Amy's  position,  wh^ch  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  doubly  dangerous. 

The  next  evening  the  same  conduct  was  repeated, 
with  this  di£Perence  only,  that  whilst  he  was  singing 
Lord  Eaymond,  once  or  twice,  turned  his  eyes  her  way, 
as  if  to  observe  whether  she  listened,  and  ask  whether 
she  was  pleased. 

Listen  she  could  not  help  doing  —  pleased,  enchanted, 
she  could  not  help  being.  Surely  never  human  voice 
^as  so  rich,  so  touching,  so  beautiful! 

The  next  morning  was  a  lovely  one  —  a  sweet,  calm 
aatumh  morning;  and  the  woods  which  came  down  to 
the  lake  from  the  hills  that  surrounded  it  upon  every 
side,  were  tinted  in  a  rich  profusion  of  beauty  with  the 
golds,  and  reds,  and  browns  of  October.  A  soft  veil-like 
mist  hung  around  their  trunks,  and  upon  the  glades 
between  them,  on  which  the  sweet,  calm  autumn  sun 
was  shining.  The  sound  of  cawing  rooks  was  now  and 
then  heard  in  the  distance,  aud  now  and  then  the  note 
of  a  wild  bird  twittering  —  and  now  and  then  a  little 
flower  peeped  through  the  grass  —  and  aU  was  so  calm, 
so  still,  so  softly  warm,  so  delightful! 

Amy  shut  up  her  lesson  books,  and  determined  to 
take  her  little  charges  out  to  walk,  before  the  lovely 
morning  should  change,  as  it  usually  does  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  into  a  somewhat  oold,  damp  evening. 

She  led  them  along  the  terrace  overhanging  the  lake, 
and  so  into  the  woods  beyond  ^  where  paths  were  cut 
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admitting  the  soft  light  and  warmth ,  and  leading  occa*^ 
sionally  to  open  glades  hung  round  with  the  glorious 
trees  in  all  their  rich  autumn  foliage;  from  the  deep; 
green  of  oaks,  some  of  which  seem  ever  in  our  climate 
to  he  making  an  almost  insane  attempt  to  hecome  ever- 
green, to  the  richest  red  and  gold  of  the  heech  trees 
and  pale  yellow  of  the  larches. 

These  glades  were  very  beautiful  In  some,  little 
crystal  brooks  were  running  and  sparkling  through  the 
grass;  others,  where  rustic  seats  had  been  placed,  were 
adorned  with  statues  of  sylvan  divinities.  The  children 
were  as  fond  as  she  was  herself  of  these  walks  in  the 
woods,  which  they  usually  had  entirely  to  themselves. 
The  solitude  was  never  a  solitude  to  Amy.  The  life  of 
the  woods  was  like  her  native  element.  It  was  peopled 
for  her  by  a  thousand  dear  associations.  She  had  been 
so  happy  once  in  scenes  of  which  these  walks  re- 
minded herl 

So  she  strolled  on,  placid  and  contented,  her  little 
girls  by  her  side.  The  affection,  indeed,  of  these  young 
creatures  sufficed  to  give  all  that  must  have  been  want- 
ing to  the  present  existence  of  one,  whose  heart  was, 
as  yet,  so  happily  occupied  with  other  and  distant 
interests. 

The  little  party  went  forward,  following  the  traces 

of  the  wood  walks,  the  children  fluttering  about  in  search 

of  late  autumn  flowers,  and  Amy  walking  on  musingly, 

her  thoughts  dwelling  u^Ti.^Xaxjit  t^^Kssssi^  —  ^hen 
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ddenly  her  attention  was  aroused  by  hearing  a  quick 
jp  following  her  up  the  path,  and  before  she  had 
ne  to  think,  Lord  Eaymond  appeared  and  was  at 
ft  side. 

He  looked  heated,  and  as  if  he  had  been  walking 
ly  fast. 

"What  a  chase  I  have  had  after  you!'*  he  began, 

her  impatiently,  as  soon  as  he  had  breath  to  speak  — 

saw  you  go  along  the  terrace,  but  I  suppose  I  must 

ve  missed  the  path  you  took,  though  I  followed  you 

soon  as  I  could  find  my  hat." 

"Am  I  wanted?"  she  said,  turning  unsuspiciously,  as 
to  retrace  her  steps.     "Come,  my  dears!" 

"Wanted!  Yes  —  you  are  wanted  here.  Don't  call 
3  children.     What  do  you  call  the  children  for?" 

"I  thought  you  were  come  to  tell  us  we  were  wanted 

home  ...  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  were  so  good  as  to 
llow  us  to  call  us  back  home." 

"I  am  not  very  much  accustomed  to  play  the  part  of 
messenger,"  he  replied,  with  a  slight  dash  of  hauteur. 
^Oy  Miss  Grant  —  pray  be  tranquil:  nobody  wants  you 
home  I  assure  you.  They  are  all  busy  in  their  several 
lys.  Nobody  misses  you;  nor  me  either,  for  that 
itter  —  but  /  want  you  here  —  I  want  you  here  — 
want  to  walk  with  you  this  divine  day  —  to  enjoy 
3  society  of  a  companion  that  can  delight  in  these 
ngs  as  I  do  —  as  I  am  sure  you  do.  That  circum- 
nce  alone  would  render  such  scenes  perfectly  delicious 
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—  make  a  paradise  restored  of  life!    Is  it  not,  in  tmlii, 
a  heavenly  day?" 

"Very;  but  I  believe  it  is  really  time  I  should  be 
taking  the  young  ladies  home,"  she  continued,  not  know- 
ing very  well  what  to  say. 

"But  I  believe  you  were  not  thinking  at  all  that  it  f 
was  time  to  take  the  young  ladies  home  till  I  came  —  f* 
it  is  only  twelve  o'clock;  so,"  he  went  on,   "now  that  I 
have  run  myself  out  of  breath  to  overtake  you,  do  please   -^ 
condescend  to  let  me  have  one  walk  with  you;  for  as  . 
for  finding  anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  conve^  . 
sation  with  you  in  that  absurd  drawing-room  down  there, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  —  The  eyes  of  all  those 
foolish  girls  are  upon  us  .  .  .  It*s  detestable!   80  I  prefer 
a  little  talk  here,  where  we  can  have  it  all  to  ourselves. 
You  love  these  woods  —  I  know  you  do;  and   I  love 
them  almost  as  much  as  you  can  —  a  thing  I  am  sure 
you  never  would  have  guessed.     Yes,  but  I  do  thougL 
You  need  not  look  so  incredulous.  —  I  am  not  the  mere 
empty,  frivolous  creature  of  the  world,  you  may  think 
me.     I  admire  nature  not  only  in  woods,  but  in  women 

—  only  there  I   so  rarely  —  almost   never  —  meet     . 
with  it."  ^ 

"Little  girls  —  young  ladies  —  it  is  time  to  be  going  i 
home.*' 

"Very  well  —  all  right,  if  it  must  be  so.  I  suppose  j 
I  may  be  allowed  to  walk  home  with  you  at  leasi  ...  ] 
You  seem  very  miicli  ateaii  oi  Taa  V  ^^^sssa%  ^^aS;^^  bit 
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nfiarePy  and  looking  very  sweet  and  charming.  ''What 
on  earth  oan  you  be  afraid  of?  I  assure  you  I  am  the 
tamest,  meekest,  best-tempered  fellow  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  when  I  am  pleased.  Ha  —  a  squirrel!  — 
the  pretty  creature  —  up  in  that  tree  there.  Do  you  see 
Mm  peeping  at  us  between  the  branches?  Children! 
i&ake  baste  —  there's  a  squirrel!" 

She  felt  it  was  making  herself  too  ridiculous  to  seem 
afiraid  of  walking  home  with  such  a  man. 
The  little  girls  ran  up  to  them. 
"Where?  where?     A  squirrel!  where?" 
"Why,  you  little  goslings,  it's  gone.     My  calling  to 
you  frightened  it  away;  but  what  are  you  running  off 
again  for?  —  Miss  Grant  doesn't  like  you  to  run  away 
80  fJEu*  .  .  .  especially  just  at  this  particular  moment  — 
do  you.  Miss  Grant?" 

She  could  not  help  smiling,  though  she  tried  not 

"Ah!"  glancing  at  her  under  her  bonnet  —  "come 

—  come  —  you  are  getting  a  little  less  sayage,  I  see  — 

and  why  on  earth,  now  we  are  here,  we  should  not  go 

home  by  the  hermitage  I  cannot  guess.     The  view  from 

the  crag  above   there  will  be  perfectly  exquisite  this 

aiisty  autumn  morning,  with  such  a  sun  as  we  have  too. 

IThis  autumn  is  a  mighty  sweet  season,  methinks;  yet 

someway  one  never  likes  to  come  to  it  .  .  .  That  winter 

that  follows  it!  —  and  that  spring,  for  ever  past,  which 

has  gone  before!     Oh,  that  spring!  —  that  spring  of 

life!    Mine  is  already  over  —  yours  is  still  in  aU  its 
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sweet  blush  and  promise!  April  with  you  —  August  ^ 
with  me!  My  May  is  gone  for  ever  —  your?  is  yet  to  | 
come  ....  happy  creature!"  '  / 

She  smiled  pensively  as  he  said  this. 

"We  do  not  know  what  may  be  before  us,"  fihe/ 
said. 

And  yet  her  heart  anticipated  much  happiness; ;  - 
though  that  happiness  had  to  be  reached  through  many  ;^ 
difficulties  and  struggles.  ' 

"Ah,  but  we  do  know  too  well  what  lies  before  ns 
.  ,  .  after  April  comes  May;  after  August  —  Autumn!" 
and  he  sighed. 

Then,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  moments  — 

"What  would  I  not  give  —  it  could  be  May  again 
with  me.  What  a  different  May  from  what  it  was  — 
would  I  make  it." 

He  had  nearly  all  the  talk  to  himself  you  will  pe^ 
ceive,  a  sort  of  instinctive  sense  of  propriety  forbade  her 
to  give  him  the  encouragement  of  taking  a  part  in  it 
She  kept  upon  the  reserve  as  much  as  she  could,  but 
she  began  to  find  it  very  dif&cult.  There  was  something 
so  engaging  about  him,  when  he  chose  to  be  engaging. 

He  began  again. 

"Do  you  like  autobiography?" 

"Yes,  I  think  it  very  interesting  reading;  only  one 
never  knows  how  far  it  may  be  exactly  true." 

"Ah!  right.     True,  it  can  never  altogether  be.  —    : 
1x2  the  first  place,   vrtio  Yuv^^  \Mxssfc\£^   and  in  the 
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condy  who  would  tell  tlie  whole  truth  ahout  himself  if 

!  did  know  it?  —  and  half  a  truth  is,  to  say  the  best 

it,  more  than  three  parts  a  lie  .  .  .   Now,  if  I  were 

relate  to  you  the  story  of  my  life,  or  pretend  to  do  * 

I  should  not  tell  you  half,  no,  not  one-hundredth  part 

it;  but  what  I  would  tell  you  should  be  truth!  — 

it  then,  you  know,  this  truth  would  be,  after  aU,  ouly 

confession  of  what  I  like  in  myself;  for  I  do  like  some 

ings  in  myself  very  well,  believe  it  or  not,  as  you 

oose  .  .  .  and  what,"  suddenly  coming  up  to  her  again, 

lo  you  think  I  like  best  of  anything  I  know  of  myself? 

-  why  —  it  is  the  strange  fancy  I  have  taken  for 

She  started  and  turned  a  little  away. 

"I  like  it"  —  he  went  on  following  her,  and  speak- 
g  impetuously;  "I  like  it  in  myself  —  because  if s  not 
ve  —  every  fool  can  fsdl  in  love  —  It's  the  easiest, 
ilgarest  thing  in  the  universe  to  fall  in  love  with  such 
fece  as  yours;  but  what  I  like  in  myself  is  —  that  I 
a  not  in  love  —  not  the  least  bit  in  love  in  the  world 

-  and  yet  that  I  can  like  you,  and  do  like  you,  better 
an  any  creature  of  your  sex  that  I  ever  met  with  in 
Y  Hfe." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say  —  what  to  do  — 
lich  way  to  look. 

"Now  don't  be  offended,"  he  went  on  laughing, 
lost  girls  of  your  age  would  be  horribly  affronted  at  a 
in  telling  them  he  was  not  —  and  never  should  be  — 
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in  love  with  them  .  .  .  You  are  of  a  different  sort,  or  t 
am  much  mistaJten.  You  are  capable  of  friendship  — 
You  know  how  to  value  friendship  —  The  noblest  and 
purest  bond  that  knits  human  beings  to  each  other.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  ask  you"  to  be  —  my  friend  —  To 
suffer  me  to  come  to  you,  and  talk  to  you  as  I  would  to 
my  brother  —  to  my  sister.  I  want  this;  I  want  some- 
body to  understand  me  —  to  see  and  encourage  what 
there  is  of  good  in  me  —  to  lash  what  is  bad  out  of  me 
—  will  you  be  that  friend?" 

Fixing  his  eyes  upon   her  with   such   an   earnest, 
natural-looking  expression!  — 

She  felt  her  heart  beginning  to  thrill ;  she  could  only 
answer  gently  — 

"I  wish  I  were  wise  enough,  and  good  enough." 

"You  do  wish  it  —  that's  enough  —  then  you  will 
be  that  friend  I  want  you  to  be.  •  You  won't  —  I  know 
you  won't  —  like  all  the  girls  I  meet  with,  because  I 
love  to  talk  with  you,  think  I  am  falling  in  love,  and 
jump  to  a  vulgar  conclusion  of  bridesmaids  and  a  smart 
breakfast  ...  I  hate  the  sort  of  thing.  I  abhor  the 
very  thought  of  it  ...  but  I  delight  in  a  nice,  clever, 
natural,  agreeable  girl." 

But  though  he,  as  many  another  selfish  man  has 

done,  satisfied  his  conscience  with  disclaiming  any  ulterior 

object;  he  waa  very  far  from  expecting  or  intending  that 

she  should  remain  in  the  quietness  of  a  sisterly  r^ard. 

He  belieyei  himself  to  "be  me^wa^s^'^  ^V^-^^sH^r  he  tried 
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to  please;  and  he  was  quite  disposed  to  throw  a  little 
interest  into  a  life  that  wofully  wajited  interest,  by 
getting  up  a  romance  with  this  clever,  beautiful,  but 
most  inexperienced  and  artless  girl. 

However,  he  was  quite  sincere  in  thus  disclaiming 
any  serious  views.  The  last  thing  he  would  have 
thought  of  was  marrying  her.  He  could  not  profess  to 
abhor  the  thoughts  of  the  thing  more  thoroughly  than 
he  really  did;  and  a  mesalliance  was  a  form  of  the  evil 
perfectly  detestable  to  him. 

Amy  was  puzzled,  as  he  intended  her  to  be. 

To  attribute  motives  which  he  so  openly  denied,  was 
equally  repugnant  to  her  pride  and  to  her  delicacy. 
A  friendship  then,  as  he. professed,  it  was  to  be  between 
them;  but  the  instincts  of  her  native  good  sense  taught 
her,  that  friendship  -  anything  deserving  the  name  of  • 
friendship  between  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes,  and  so 
far  removed  from  each  other  by  social  position,  was  an 
impossible  thing;  and  that  it  would  be  romantic,  Jiay, 
very  imprudent  and  foolish  in  her  to  lend  herself  to  any 
such  delusion.  But  she  was  young,  and  full  of  self 
distrust  upon  an  occasion  so  wholly  new  and  imexpected. 
She  did  not  know  what  it  was  best  to  say  or  to  do. 
She  dropped  her  head  without  answering,  and  walked 
on  towards  the  house  musing. 

He  thought  he  never  had  seen  her  look  so  lovely  as 
she  at  that  moment  did,  with  that  unusual  expression 
of  seriousness  mingled  with  sensibility.  — 

TAe  Base  of  Ashurst*  IL  b 
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He  followed,  and  again  approached  her. 

"You  are  too  lovely!"  he  cried,  "altogether  too 
lovely!  Be  my  friend!  —  be  my  sister!  —  be  what  I 
feel  you  are  formed  to  be  .  .  .  the  dearest  friend  —  the 
real  treasure  of  my  existence." 

She  stopped;  drew  herself  a  little  away,  and  then 
lifting  up  those  large  feeling  eyes  of  hers,  rendered  still 
more  beautiful  by  a  certain  firmness  and  gravity  which 
was  now  in  them,  she  said  — 

"I  am  a  young  girl  —  and  I  do  not  understand  the 
world  .  .  .  and  I  am  always  afraid,  in  a  perfectly  new 
situation,  of  mistaking  my  path  .  .  .  and  that  I  may  say 
or  do  something  inconsistent  with  custom  and  propriety 

—  so  you  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  after  what  you 
have  said,  if  I  seem  rude  and  ungrateful.  But  I  do  not 
think  Lady  St.  Eloi  . . .  and  I  feel  certain  Lord  St.  Eloi 
would  disapprove  of  my  entering  into  conversation  with 
any  of  the  guests  in  his  house,  except  before  my  lady 
herself  —  and  so,  if  you  please,  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  not  attempt  to  walk  with  me  again; 
for  I  am  sure  they  would  not  like  it." 

"Ah!  that's  it!  Yes  —  yes  —  you  are  a  dependant 
after  all!     Dependence  is  necessarily  servile  —  I  forgot 

—  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  thought  you  had  been  cast 
in  a  different  mould  —  I  thought,"  he  went  on  with  a 
good  deal  of  exaltation,  if  not  of  passion,  in  his  tone, 
**that  dependence  could  not  make  you  dependent  —  that 

servitade  could  not  make  ^ou  ^et^Vl'^  —  that  your  soul 
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was  above  it  —  that  what  in  itself  was  innocent,  and 
above  all,  what  was  kind  and  right,  you  would  venture 
to  do,  let  the  world  say  what  it  might.  As  for  Lady 
StEloi  —  what  does  she  know  of  such  things?  —  Lord 
St.  Eloi  —  what  does  he  know  of  the  wants  dud  in- 
stincts of  the  heart?  Well  —  well  —  I  have  done. 
You  reject  my  friendship.  Yes  —  yes  —  just  a^  it 
should  be  —  like  the  rest  —  What  is  friendship?  A 
name,  a  sound,  that  lulls  to  sleep,  —  and  yet,"  coming 
up  to  her  again,  for  he  had  turned  away,  as  if  in  anger 

—  "I  cannot  believe  you  to  be  interested,  scheming  — 
no,  that  face  tells  me  you  are  incapable  of  such  things. 
I  would  be  sorry  to  believe  —  I  will  not  believe  —  that 
you,  like  many  another,  are  holding  back,  only  with 
intent  to  draw  me  on  .  .  .  But  take  care  what  you  are 
about  For  if  you  do  hold  back,  inevitably  you  will 
draw  me  on.  —  If  that  be  your  wish  and  design,  you 
will  succeed  ...  I  tell  you  before-hand  you  will  succeed 

—  For  if  the  offer  of  my  hand  is  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  your  confidence  and  friendship,  sooner  or  later, 
I  shall  be  brought  to  offer  it  —  I  know  I  shall,  if  you 
persevere  long  enough  in  this  cruel  reserve." 

She  turned  away;  she  felt  more  perplexed  than 
ever;  but  more  angry  than  in  her  life  she  had  ever  felt 
before. 

"Your  hand!**  muttered  she  to  herself.  "Do  you 
\h\T\V  I  would  accept  your  hand?  —  I  know  one  worth 
ten  thousand  such  as  you  J  to  whom,  with  all  yoxuc  tajaci- 
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nations,  you  can  never  make  me  faithless!     Ah,  Fabian, 

Fabian!     Where  are  you  —  where  are  you?    Why  do  I 

hear  nothing  of  you?" 

«  #  «  « 

So  she  thought,  in  her  simple  good  faith. 

And  thus  she  trusted  in  the  strength  and  constancy 
of  her  own  heart. 

But  this  very  trust,  and  self-reliance,  and  the  reserve 
she  thought  it  right  to  maintain,  not  only  for  her  own 
and  Fabian's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  placed 
such  imlimited  confidence  in  her  discretion,  only  attracted 
him  the  more. 

He  could  not  help  deeply,  both  admiring  and  ap- 
proving the  conduct  of  this  young  creature,  thus  left  to 
her  own  guidance.  He  persisted,  and  she  persisted.  He 
became,  alas!  every  day  and  hour  more  interesting  and 
attractive.  His  first  blunt,  whimsical,  almost  impertinent 
manner  of  addressing  her,  was  now  exchanged  for  one 
far  more  dangerous  to  a  girl  like  her.  For  he  began 
really  to  love  her  —  and  when  real  love  is  united  to 
uncertain  intentions  in  a  man^  or  rather  to  no  intentions 
at  aU.  —  what  can  be  more  perilous  to  a  woman's  hap- 
piness? The  attachment  is,  at  least,  unfeigned,  though 
the  usual  consequences  of  an  honest  passion  are  not 
izztended.  But  what  woman  can  be  aware  of  this?  And 
whilst  the  insidious  poiBOTiB»\fc«i\aTDi^  \:^^t  heart,  how  can 
she  doubt  but  that  a  man  ^^lo  eN\$Leti^i  \^-^<«5.  V^x,  ^ss^ 
has  only  to  please  Hmsetf,  ^RiSV  tlq\.  m\KiA\s^a.  ws^\a:^ 
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piness.  This  sentiment  gives  a  something  real,  sacred| 
elevated  to  the  affection  inspired  by  one  whom  she  can- 
not help  regarding  as  the  'future  master  of  her  life! 
Poor  credulous,  confiding  thing! 

But  what  will  Amy  do? 

"Will  she  gradually  let  the  tempter  insinuate  himself 
into  her  heart?  "Will  she  foi^et,  surrounded  as  she  is  by 
all  that  can  captivate  imagination  or  gratify  pride?  — 
will  she,  with  the  prospect  of  such  a  marriage  as  this 
would  be,  looming  in  the  distance  before  her,  forget  — 
the  lover  of  her  youth,  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  and 
her  native  village,  and  his  parents  and  hers?  or  will  she 
be  constant  and  true? 

You  already  believe  that  she  wilL 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

**For  the  enchantress  held  a  wand 
That  made  time  and  life  forgot: 
Till  he  asked  no  heaven  beyond 
Being,  with  her  own  inwrought, 
Of  her  own  ripe  life  a  part*** 

John  EDionm  Bxa2>s. 

Pbbhaps,  when  suffering  under  a  heayy  affliction,  the 
most  difficult  part  to  bear  is,  when  the  £rst  excitement 
being  over.  Mends  and  neighbours  have  returned  to  their 
usual  course  of  life.  Though  kind  feelings  and  sym- 
pathy are  still  felt  and  still  shewn,  the  event  which  has 
shipwrecked  happiness  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
things  gone  by,  and  every  one  is  again  absorbed  na- 
turally enough,  with  their  own  j>resent  interests  and 
cares. 

Poor  Kate  felt  this  transition  more  peculiarly. 

She  had  never  possessed  in  Ashurst  many  that  de- 
served the  title  of  Mends.  In  that  narrow  circle  there 
were  few  with  whom  such  a  relation  was  possible.  In- 
deed, after  Mrs.  Grant's  death  and  Amy's  departure,  the 
only  person  that  remained,  whose  society  afforded  her 
any  great  pleasure,  was  Mrs.  Tilley. 

During  her  hnfiband!^  Ai£e,  Kate  had,  in  truth,  been 
BO  completely  absorbed  \>7  ^^"^  "te^^  ^^OGiss^a^\  ^  <yi- 
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cupied  by  the  assistance  she  was  able  to  afford  Walter 
in  business;  so  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  his  comfort 
in  every  way;  to  say  nothing  of  her  emotions  for  hsr 
son,  that  she  had  never  felt  the  want  of  other  society. 

She  had  loved  Mrs.  Grant;  she  had  doted  upon  Amy 
as  if  she  were  a  child  of  her  own;  and  she  had  a  real 
regard  for  Mrs.  Tilley,  taking  much  interest  in  listening 
to  her  sprightly  remarks  and  droll  views  of  things, 
whenever  the  good  landlady  presented  herself;  but  there 
was  scarcely  another  person  in  the  village  whom  she 
really  cared  to  see. 

But  now  she  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  what 
it  is  to  be  alone. 

Mrs.  Tilley  had  done  what  she  could,  but  it  was 
impossible  she  should  be  long  away  from  her  "King 
Charles"  —  the  ways  of  which  began  already  xto  give 
symptoms  that  the  good  guidance  of  her  hand  was 
wanted.  Short  visits,  hastily  paid,  whenever  she  could 
find  a  moment  of  leisure,  were  all  it  was  in  the  good 
woman's  power  to  bestow.  Every  moment  she  could 
spare  was  devoted  to  the  poor  widow,  but  those  moments 
were  necessarily  few. 

So  there  Kate  Lewis  lay,  in  her  lonely  sick  bed, 
rendered  by  her  infirmities  incapable  of  any  employment 
which  might  while  away  the  time.  Left  to  that  dismal 
solitude  of  the  heart,  where  aU  that  remains  of  past  hap- 
piness is  its  ruin;  and  the  cruel  yearnings  of  the  soul 
after  tbo/se  who  are  gone  for  ever.  And,  'wox^  ^Jcaai  XJoaa^ 
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to  the  half  rebellious,  half  distrustful  questionings  which 
in  moments  of  solitude. and  depression  will  tempt  the 
most*  faithful  heart;  to  distrust  the  merciful  guardian- 
ship of  that  Providence  which  has  sent  such  bitter 
affliction. 

Fearful  temptation!  Moments  of  darkened  life!"  which, 
more  or  less,  all  human  beings  must  pass  through  in  the 
Jiour  of  bitter  trial!  To  be  resisted  with  all  of  faith  and 
resignation  within  us! 

These  were  dreadful  days. 

Eyen  the  idea  of  the  beloved  son  seemed  powerless 
to  cheer  them.  In  the  present  state  of  her  nerves  and 
spirits,  who  can  wonder  that  such  thoughts  were  poisoned 
by  great  misgivings  as  to  his  ultimate  fate? 

She  had  never  placed  much  confidence  in  Paul;  and 
now,  unhappily,  Paul  was  her  sole  dependence.  "Would 
he,  indeed,  perform  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and 
consent  to  the  plan  Walter  had  proposed?  or  would  the 
fair  prospects  of  her  son  be  destroyed  by  the  same  blow 
which  had  ruined  her  own?  And  then  this  dreary  soli- 
tude! Even  under  the  best  aspect  affairs  could  take, 
how  little  must  she  expect  to  see  of  Fabian! 

A  heart  that  only  lives  in  its  affections,  and  which 

loves  intensely  as  Kate's  did,  has  a  little  selfishness  of 

its  own,  if  that  harsh  term  can  be  justly  applied  to  such 

a  weakness.     Utter   solitude   seems  insupportable;    the 

heart  craves  for  society  Mid  sympathy;  it  seems  as  if 

existence  was  almost  im^oa«\)[Aa  Vifis^ssNa^  *^^  Tg^sssjswife  q£ 
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some  one  beloved  and  loving  object.  Many  find  the  task 
a  comparatively  easy  one;  with  others  this  loneliness  is 
verse  than  death  itself. 

And  so  she  lay  in  her  bed,  poor  thing!  long  weari- 
some days,  striving  for  resignation,  striving  for  hope  — 
but  resignation  was  very  hard  to  attain;  and  hope,  even 
in  God's  mercy,  seemed  faint  and  dim.  Alas!  she  was 
but  too  well  aware  how  it  was  going  with  her.  She 
knew  the  threatening  symptoms  when  the  spirits  are 
finally  giving  way.  Then  all  will  be  darkness  —  religion 
itself  will  be  powerless,  then.  The  disorder  of  the 
spirits  disturbs  the  perceptions  of  faith,  and  the  very 
rock  to  which  the  soul  clings  seems  failing. 

I  wish  not  to  be  mistaken.  Religious  faith  is  most 
powerful  in  its  action  upon  the  spirits  —  it  always 
retards,  and  it  most  often  entirely  averts  the  fearful 
state  which  I  am  describing;  but  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  there  shall  be  certain  conditions  of  the  nerves  in 
which  even  this  resource  shall  fail,  and  the  sufferer 
become,  for  the  time,  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  humanity  of  his  fellow-creatures  —  for  all  power  of 
self-sustaining  is,  for  the  time,  taken  away. 

It  is  right  people  of  strong  nerves  should  be  made 
aware  of  this.  —  Great  misery  is  added  to  the  other 
causes  of  suffering  in  these  cases  by  the  sort  of  half- 
condemning  surprise  with  which  Mends  are  apt  to 
le^rd  those  esteemed,  so  good  and  religious,  when  thus 
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sinking  oyerwhelmed  in  the  waves  of  this  most  painfal  >| 
visitation. 

Our  Blessed  Saviour  held  out  the  hand  to  Peter, 
when  through  failing  faith,  he  was  beginning  to  sinL 
Let  us  endeavour  to  imitate  his  tenderness  and  mercy; 
his  indulgence,  to  one  too  weak  for  self-support.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  offer  the  only  effectual  assistance  in 
this  melancholy  decline  of  internal  energy  —  extend  1. 
the  hand  to  rescue  the  sinking  one  —  and  give  our 
patient  kindness,  our  affectionate  attention  to  divert,  to 
encourage,  and  console. 

Mrs.  TiUey  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  peculiar  form  of  suffering  to  which  Mrs.  Lewis  now 
became  a  victim. 

Li  the  first  place,  Kate  was  so  much  cheered  by  her 
presence,  that  she  was  always  better  than  usual  when 
her  friend  was  with  her;  but  even  if  that  had  not  been 
the  case,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  lively 
little  woman  to  have  formed  any  conception  of  how  it 
went  with  the  poor  invalid  when  left  alone. 

Moreover,  to   all  poor  Kate  had  to  endure  during 

those  gloomy  hours,  there  was  added  what  may  be  called 

the  climax  of  suffering,  —  that  horrible  dread  that  she 

should    not    be   able   to   bear   it      Unreasonable   fears 

are  among  the  worst  symptoms  of  overstrained  nerves. 

A  terror  came  over  tet,  BUfi\i  «j&  \a  «^kftiL  of  by  Job,  and 

in  the  Psalms,  —  in  that  "BiXAa  ^Vet^  ^<2i  ^'^jskto^^^^  ^\ 

every  possible  circumstaace  oi  Wo^-a^^  ^^  ^ws^^V^^ 
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•r  other  be  found.  That  terror  of  some  unknown^  awful 
hyss  of  utter  darkness,  into  which  the  shrinking  spirit 
eems  plunging  to  becoxne  it  knows  not  what! 

Poor  Kate!  That  terror  grew  and  grew  upon  her. 
She  felt  that  this  solitude  was  becoming  insupportable. 
Eer  mind  would  give  way.  She  feared  that  it  must, 
and  that  it  would.  Those  dreadful  sleepless  nights! 
those  dismal  lonely  days!  Worse  and  worse!  —  worse 
and  worse! 

"Oh,  my  God!  hast  thou  quite  forsaken  me?  Oh, 
my  God,  anything  but  this!  —  anything  but  this!  I  know 
that  thou^  art  wise  and  merciful,  and  that  all  things  are 
for  good;  but  I  cannot  realise  it.  Oh,  my  mind,  my 
mind  is  failing  me!  All  is  dark,  I  camiot  see  thee!  — 
I  cannot  feel  thee.  Is  this  the  pit  of  Hell?  Oh,  my 
God!  I  call  upon  thee  in  the  night  season,  but  thou 
hearest  not." 

Fearful,  fearful  state!     Poor,  poor,,  dear  Kate! 

But  cheer  up,  poor  creature!  He  whom  thou  hast 
served  so  faithfully,  forgets  not  to  have  compassion. 
When  there  is  no  earthly  hope.  He  takes  the  sufferer 
to  Himself.  ITature  can  bear  only  a  certain  amoimt 
of  anguish,  and  then  the  contest  ends.  But  oftentimes, 
before  this  last  extremity,  help,  when  least  expected, 
is  at  hand. 

It  had  been  the  worst  night  and  the  worst  day  she 
kad  yet  passed. 

Mrs.  Tillejr  had  heea  extremely  "busy  >  «aiJk  Tkft\»  ^i^^ 
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to  come.  The  old  nurse,  who  attended  upon  poor  Kate, 
was  more  than  usually  cross  and  sulky,  becaujse  she  had 
been  called  up  very  often  in  the  night  —  a  piece  of 
presumption  upon  the  part  of  her  patient  which  she  j1 
resented  very  much,  and  took  good  care  to  show  how 
troublesome  and  unreasonable  she  thought  her.  It  had 
been  a  gusty,  lowering,  chilly  day  —  a  sort  of  day  that 
peculiarly  depresses  the  nerves  and  spirits.  The  sufferer 
lay  in  her  bed,  looking  at  the  window,  through  which, 
as  she  lay,  she  could  only  see  the  tall  trees  bowing  I 
their  heads  in  the  blast,  and  the  leaden-coloured  clouds 
tumbling  in  masses,  one  upon  the  other  over  the  sky. 
Oh!  how  mournfully  the  wind  whistled,  and  how  hope- 
less and  dreary  was  the  aspect  of  that  sky!  How  restless 
and  wretched  her  physical  sensations!  How  sad  her 
heart!  and  how  all-drooping  her  mind! 

"I  cannot  —  cannot  bear  it.  Oh!  what,  what  will 
become  of  me?"  She  thought  she  must  give  way,  and 
send  for  her  son,  much  as  she  had  dreaded  his  coming  — 
her  morbid  fear  of  infection  being  still  farther  aggravated 
by  the  state  she  was  in.  But  even,  if  she  did  send  for 
him,  a  youth  of  that  age  could  not  do  much  for  her  in 
her  present  condition.  She  wanted  the  careful  nursing 
of  a  woman  friend.  She  wanted  some  one  to  lean 
upon  —  for  she  was  become  as  a  helpless  child.  She 
wanted  a  guide  —  some  oiife  ioAaka ^Caa^^^t  of  herself, 
Ojff  herself. 

Miserable ,   miseraUe  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  w«s.^^^.  \t^ 
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as  she  was  quite  alone.  She  felt  afiimd  to  be  alone.  She 
wanted  Mrs.  Webbe.  Even  Mrs.  Webbe's  presence,  cross 
as  she  was,  would  be  a  kind  of  relief. 

She   rang   her  bell,    and   the  old   woman   entered, 
gnmibling.     In  justice  to  Mrs.  Tilley,  and  the  friends 
who  put  Mrs.  Webbe   about  the  invalid,    it  must  be 
remembered  that  Mrs.  Webbe  was  the  person  who  had 
assisted  in  nursing  Walter,   and  so  came  naturally  to 
hand  —  that  there  was  little  of  any  choice  —  and,  more- 
over, that  Mrs.  Webbe  was  not  a  bad-hearted  woman  in 
the  main.     She  was  careful  and  experienced,  and  clean 
and  sober;  and  if  her  temper  gave  way  at  times,  none 
perceived  it  much  but  her  patients. 

"Well,   what  do  you  want  now,  Mrs.  Lewis?"   she 

ll   began,   "ringing  your  bell  enough  to  deafen  one!     It's 

I   not  tea-time  yet;  and  really,  after  such  a  night  as  I  had, 

f   you  might  have  a  little  more  consideration.     I  was  just 

dropped  off  into  a  doze,  when  your  bell  comes  worrying, 

and  wakes   one   up  quite  in  a  tremble.      It  does  me 

a  great  deal  more  harm  than  it  does  you  good,  I  can 

tell  you,  to  indulge  these  fidgetty  ways.    There 's  nothing 

can  be  done  for  you,  you  know  ...  so  why  canH  you 

lie  quiet?" 

Alas!  that  was  the  sore  affliction.     Nothing  could  be 
done.     Lie  quiet!     Alas!  that  was  the  thing  impossible. 
"I  am  very  sorry ' —  very  sorry  to  have  disturbed 
yon,"  said  poor  Kate,  humbly,     "I  know  70U  \i!ai^  ^\y^ 
n^t  —  but  I  feel  bo  loy^^    and  the  VidSl  VQ^^a»  ^^. 
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I  wanted  a  little  company I  am  sorry  I  disturbed 

you." 

"Wind  howls  so!  as  if  one  could  keep  the  wind 
from  howling!  And  I  am  sure,"  looking  round,  "when 
I  see  you  with  all  your  comforts  about  you  —  such 
a  nice  chamber  as  you  are  in,  and  such  a  capital  four- 
post  bed  as  you  have,  and  Mrs.  Tilley*s  best  feather-bed 
on  it  smd  all  —  and  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
make  you  easy  —  and  think  of  the  poor  souls  in  the 
village  yonder,  down  with  the  fever,  I  think  you  might 
contrive  to  be  a  little  more  patient  and  thankful  for  the 
mercies  you  receive." 

"I  do  try  to  be  patient.  I  did  not  use  to  be  reckoned 
impatient  or  ungrateful;  but  I  don't  know  what  ails  me. 
I  seem  to  be  quite  an  altered  being  —  indeed  I  can't 
help  it  now." 

"Oh,  yes!     Everybody  finds  it  easy  enough  to  be 
patient  till  they're  tried  ...  I  don't  say  but  it  is  a  sore    y 
affliction  to  lose  one's  husband  .  .  .  The  Lord  knows  it  is. 
I  felt  it  hard  enough  when  I  lost  my  own  husband,  poor 
dear  Mr.  Webbe;  but  I  didn't  take  on  as  you  do.  — 
Do  you   think   nobody  ever  was   a   widow  before?  — 
I  tell  you,  I  didn't  take  on  as  you  do.     No:  I  bore 
up  and  took  care  to  be  a  trouble  to  nobody,  though 
I  was  left  a  childless  widow,  whilst  you've  got  that 
blessed  son  of  yours . .  .1  am  sva^,  \£  I'd  but  such  a  son, 
wouldn't  I  have  been  t]haEjKM>.    ^\sl\,  \  Vo^^  "V  \ass^ 
what  waa   my  duty,  aad  1  ^itto^e  \.^  \i^  t«s.^^^  taS^ 
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cheerful,  like.  And,  if  I  must  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  wish  —  and  other  people  besides  me  that  I  could 
name,  I  can  tell  you  —  wish  that  one.  could  see  a  little 

more  submission,  Mrs.  Lewis If  you  humbled  your- 

I    self,  under  His  hand,  as  we  are  bidden  to  do,  you'd 
I   be  better.      It's   no  use  fretting   and  fretting   in   this 

iway  —  It's  that  puts  you  in  the  nerves,  and  prevents 
your  sleeping." 
Kate  was  silent. 

I        The  old  woman  went  on.   She  was  one  of  those  wise 
and  humane  practitioners  who  think  the  best  remedy  for 
I  trembling  nerves  and  sinking  spirits  is  to  keep  up  a  per- 
I  petual  scolding  at  the  patient. 

I         "I   speak   as   a  friend,    Mrs.  Lewis  —  for  a  good 
friend  Tve  always  found  you  to  me . . .  but  I  should  be  a 
poor  friend,   and  a  very  bad  nurse-tender,  if  I  let  you 
go  on  in  this  fashion,   giving  way  to  your  nervous  feel- 
ings and   to  your  low  sensations,   till  really  you  are  a 
plague  to  everybody  about  you.    You'll  tire  us  all  out,  if 
you  don't  take  care  —  that  you  will ...  I  see  how  it  is. 
—  Why,  there's  Mrs.  Tilley  —  as  kind  a  soul  as  ever 
lived  —  I  can  read  it  in  her  face  for  one.     Every  fime 
she  comeff  here,  you  keep  up  such  a  tragedy,  ifs  really 
more  than  Christian  patience  can  bear.     It's  at  a  very 
great  inconvenience  to  her  and  her  husband,  mind,  that 
she  comes  at  all.    I'm  sure,  for  my  part,  I'm  quite  sorry 
^   for  Hie  trouble  it  ia  to  them  —  you  ottgKt  \jO  xetcifexs^^^T 
tAat  —  and  yet,  every  time  she  comes,  ^"kiii^  ^'i^^- 
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tionately  how  you  are,  ifs  just  the  same.  *No  better,  no 
better/  —  You  ought  to  <ry  to  be  better/* 

"I  do  —  I  do.  Heaven  knows  that  I  do . . .  But  how, 
how  can  I  help  it?" 

And  the  lai^e  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"There  —  that's  just  like  you.     One  can't  speak  a 
word  but  it  sets  you  a-crpng;  and,  of  course,  crying's 
3ust  the  very  worst  thing  you  can  do.     But  it's  no  use 
talking.     You  wonH  try . . .    The  more  I  say,  the  worse 
you  grow.    If  s  obstinacy.    If  you'll  look  into  your  heart, 
you'll  find  if s  obstinacy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.    Ifs 
not  in  nature  to  keep  bad  so  long . . .    The  Lord  helps  us 
and  time  helps  us;  and  why,  pray,  are  you  not  to  get 
over  things  as  well  as  other  people?     I  don't  see  why 
one  is  to  expect  to  be  privileged  more  than  another. 
*Man  is  bom  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,'  as  I 
heard  from  the  pulpit  only  last  blessed  Sunday  —  and 
why  are  you  to  be  privileged?    Ifs  very  wrong,  I  tell 
you  again  —  very  wrong  going  on  so.     It's  rebelling 
against  your  Creator,  who  is  all  providence  arid  goodness, 
it  is . . .     For  my  part,  I  wonder  at  you,  I  do.     I  can't 
think  what  you  would  be  at,  or  what  you  can  want." 

Alas!  poor  thing!  what  she  wanted  was  exactly  that 
which  this  rough  smd  vulgar,  though  well-meaning 
woman  in  the  main,  could  never  supply  to  her. 

What  she  wanted  ^«ia  x^^t  ^nd  consolation  —  to  lay 
her  widowed  head  upou  aoiafe  io^Wo^.^'^^'c^  —  \Ri  ^d 
Eome  sheltering  arms  m  -^\iiOci  \ft  ^^^"^  —  >^'o^^^ssT;^ 
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words  ia  soo&e  her  aelniig  heart —  some  bireci  Toiee  to 
soothe  the  dreadfbl  irritatifin  ni  her  noreB! 

But  audi  gentie  ministntiaiiB  wore  not  for  her.  Eren 
ILb.  Tilley  fafled  her  here  —  so  much  is  iranted  in  such 
cases.  Even  Mib.  Tilley  oooM  not  supply  &n  aehing 
want,  even  if  she  had  found  time  enough  at  h«r  dis- 
posaL  Kate  h^an  to  foar  that  what  Mis.  Wehhe  had 
Hdd  was  true.  In  her  neirous  apprehension,  she  foncied 
Ihat  even  Mrs.  Tilley  was  getting  tired  of  her. 

Oh!  that  she  could  be  better!  "Obstinacy!  —  would 
Qot  try  —  would  not  exert  herself! "  Alas!  she  would 
have  been  content  to  give  up  half  her  existence,  if  she 
could  but  have  been  better. 

She  could  endure  no  more  of  Mrs.  Webbe's  scolding 
remedies.  She  closed  her  eyes;  and  the  patient  expres- 
sion of  suffering  upon  the  wan  face,  as  it  lay  upon  the 
pillow,  would  have  moved  any  heart  to  oompassion  but 
that  of  a  professed  nurse. 

As  it  was,  it  no  doubt  pained  Mrs.  Webbe  very 
much,  and  thus  she  expressed  her  feelings: 

"There  now  —  that's  just  it.  When  one  has  been 
talking  and  talking  till  one's  no  breath  left  in  one's  body, 
and  one's  head  aches  like  to  split,  you  only  shut  your 
eyes,  and  put  on  that  pitiM  look  —  as  if  I  was  just 
the  most  barbarous  creature  in  the  world,  and  you  the 
most  iU-used  one." 

It  lis  certain  that  something  will  at  ^m<^  iLsikft  '"^ 
7jce  heard  even  bjr  these  harsh  miniBteift  to  «b  ^W)3A»&^ 
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Bpirii  They  have  been  known  at  rare  intervals  to  feel 
a  little  compunction  at  the  effect  produced  by  their  me- 
thods; but  the  hapless  patient  is  seldom  the  better  for 
it.  The  little  uncomfortable  feeling  only  irritates  and 
makes  them  all  the  crosser. 

And  so  Mrs.  Webbe,  a  little  conscience-stricken,  thus 
proceeded: 

"Just  as  if  you  were  the  most  injured  poor  thing  in 
the  world,  because  one  ventures  upon  telling  you  a  little 
wholesome  truth. . . .  Some  truths  are  never  very  plea- 
sant, I  suppose;  but  people  as  weakly  gives  way  must 
be  forced  to  bear  them.  —  But  what's  that?  Somebody's 
trying  at  the  door.  Biddy's  out,  and  luckily  I  locked  ii 
"Who  can  it  be  at  this  time  of  day?  Sure  it's  not  Mrs. 
Tilley.   How  good  of  her!  when  she's  so  desperate  busy. 

I'm  quite  ashamed  she  should but  no,  no  —  (looking 

out  of  the  window)  —  it's  not  Mrs.  Tilley.  Who  on 
earth  can  it  be?  —  Quite  a  lady,  like  —  with  such  a 
pretty  silk  bozmet  on,  and  such  a  handsome  cloak!  And 
there's  a  man  behind,  I  declare,  carrying  up  a  heap  of 
boxes!  They  must  have  mistaken  the  house  surely.  — 
I'll  just  step  down  and  see." 

"Oh!  don't  let  anybody  come  in!  Pray  don't  let  any 
one  come  in!  —  Do  go  and  speak  to  them  at  the  gate! 
I  cannot  bear  the  noise;  and  for  heaven's  sake  don't  let 
any  strangers  in!  I  could  not  bear  even  the  sound  of 
their  voices.  Dear  Mrs.  "Webbe,  pray  don't  let  any- 
body  in,'' 
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But  Mrs.  Webbe  was  already  half  way  down  stairs. 

Leaving  the  sufferer  trembling  and  shaking  with 
nervous  agitation,  which  she  vainly  attempted  to 
Bubdue.  — 

In  spite  of  all  her  entreaties,  she  heard  the  door 
opened  below,  and  a  voice,  as  of  some  one  entering  the 
house.  She  felt  it  was  too  cruel  in  Mrs.  Webbe  thus  to 
expose  her  to  be  disturbed  by  strangers.  The  vexation 
set  her  poor  heart  palpitating,  smd  her  nerves  were 
thrown  into  that  sort  of  spasmodic  state  so  inexpHcable 
and  so  excessively  distressing. 

Oh!  that  Mrs.  Webbe  would  but  have  done  talking, 
and  send  the  strangers  away!  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
colloquy  below  was  interminable.  She  felt  as  if  she 
should  go  distracted  with  the  excitement  thus  occasioned 
•^  that  she  should  start  from  her  bed  —  that  she  should 
shriek  aloud!  —  Would  it  never  be  over?  It  seemed  to 
her  an  age  —  it  had  really  lasted  only  three  minutes. 

At  length  hasty  steps  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs, 
and  Mrs.  Webbe  following,  talking  fast,  as  if  in  remon- 
strance, and  remonstrating  in  vain.  Oh!  horror!  the 
stranger,  whoever  it  might  be,  was  approaching  her  door, 
was  about  to  enter  the  room.  It  is  dificult  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  wretchedness  of  poor  Kate's  sensations. 

"Oh,  gracious  me!  what  can  they  be  about?" 

A  hand  was  heard  upon  the  lock  of  the  door. 

It  opened. 

A  £gure  —  it  was  Whq  that  of  a  viailaii^i  wi^  — 

^* 
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appears,  rushes  to  the  bed,  and  Kate  is  in  Amy's  arms. 
Admirers,  friends,  loyers,  ererjrthing  had  been  forgotten, 
and  the  Eose  of  Ashnrst  is  by  the  sufferer's  side. 

She  did  not  faint. 

She  lay  there,  and  strained  the  dear  one  to  her 
bosom  and  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  buried  her  face,  and 
sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child. 

Long,  long  was  it  before  she  would  let  her  darling 
go...  long  before  she  would  even  let  her  move...  she 
clung  to  her;  the  helpless  fingers  seemed  to  have  re- 
gained a  portion  of  their  power  —  she  clung  so  close, 
keeping  her  face  buried  in  that  bosom;  nestling  in  those 
kind  arms,  and  weeping  and  sobbing  as  if  her  very  heart 
was  melting  away. 

"I  told  you  how  it  would  be,"  Mrs.  "Webbe  was  be- 
ginning. 

But  Kate  only  clung  the  closer. 

"Go  away,  please  Mrs.  "Webbe,"  said  Amy;  "please 
leave  us  together  for  a  little  while.  Leave  her  to  me; 
shell  be  better  when  this  fust  agitation  is  over.  Do  go 
down,  and  leave  her  to  me." 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mrs.  Webbe  had  sense  and  in- 
stinct enough  to  feel  the  propriety  of  this  suggestion,  or 
I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been  the  consequence. 
When  she  was  fairly  departed,  the  paroxysm  gradually 
subsided.  Kate  still  kept  nestling  in  those  arms  which 
enfolded  her  so  closely,  Wt  "by  and  by  she  turned  her 
face  upwards,  and.  Amy  «^o^^  ^^^^ra.  «a^  -^^rswrSl  ike 
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forehead  with  her  lips,  and  then  the  poor  pale,  wom-oxit 
countenance  was  lifted  up,  and  asked  for  a  real  kiss. 

Badb.  a  t^ider,  loving,  consoling  embrace  answered 
the  appeal!  Like  that  precious  halm,  which  flowing 
to  the  skirts  of  Aaron,  filled  the  sanctuary  with  its  rich 
perfume;  diffiim'ng  its  soft  smd  tranquillizing  influence 
through  every  trembling  nerve,  healing  the  sorely  wounded 
heart!  The  storm  was  hushed,  and  oh!  there  was  such 
a  blessed  calm! 

Again  £ate  hid  her  face  in  Amy's  arms,  Who  still 
clasped  her  fondly  to  her  bosom,  stooping  down  from  time 
to  time,  and  kissing  her  cheek  and  hair,  and  then  there 
was  another  flood  of  tears,  but  such  soft,  gentle  tears! 
all  ihe  bitterness  of  grief  was  passed  away;  it  seemed 
like  the  entering  into  heaven.  Such  is  the  power  of 
genuine  kindness;  such  the  force  of  that  love  which  He, 
who  knew  what  is  in  man,  bequeathed  as  his  most  pre- 
cious legacy  to  his  servants. 

Thus  they  wept  together,  and  were  comforted. 

When  this  first  indulgence  of  emotion  was  over,  Mrs. 
Lewis  turned  round  a  little,  so  that  she  could  fix  hec 
eyes  upon  her  friend's  face,  and  holding  her  fast  by  the 
hand,  she  lay  for  some  time  gazing  silently  upon  her,  as 
if  lost  in  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  dear  features  once 
more. 

The  few  words  she  uttered  were  — 

"And  you  are  really  come!" 

''Dearest  Mrs.  Lewis,  was  I  not  certain  to  come? 
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There  have  been  dreadful  delays  and  blunders  about  the 
letters.  How  little  I  guessed  what  was  going  on  here!... 
and  you  haye  been  so  ill  all  this  time  and  ^  I  not  with 
you!  But  you  wanted  me  —  I  am  sure  you  wanted  me. 
Dearest  Mrs.  Lewis ,  say  you  are  glad  I  haye  got  to  you 
at  last.'' 

''Glad!  and  I  could  be  so  faithless  and  so  doubting 
in  God's  mercy ...  I  did  not  deserve  that  you  should 
come." 

"Ah!  you  are  glad,  then!  I  thought  you  would!  I 
told  Lady  St.  Eloi  that  I  must  come  —  that  I  was  certain 
you  would  want  me  —  that  I  knew  you  could  not  do 
without  me  —  So  she  let  me  off  at  once;  and  yerily,  if 
she  had  not,  I  could  not  have  helped  setting  out  all  the 
same  —  And  I'm  so  glad  —  I  p[iean,  I  am  so  sorry  to 
find  you  so  sadly." 

"I  shall  get  well  now.  Amy  —  my  dear,  dear  Amy 
—  oh!  you  are  like  a  ministering  angel  of  mercy  to  me, 
my  Amy!  Sent  when  I  was  upon  the  eve  of  utter  despair, 
but  the  Almighty  is  good  — so  good!  —  I  ihiryV  I  could 
have  borne  no  more  —  I  did  not  know  what  was  about 
to  become  of  me!  The  worst  was,  I  had  lost  my  trust  — 
my  trust  in  Him,  Amy;  but  His  mercy  is  unfailing.  Ah, 
my  child!  He  forsakes  us  not  in  our  uttermost  need, 
though  we  have  wanted  faith  even  to  pray." 

Thus  she  murmured  feebly  on,  and  Amy  listened 

with  tender  reverence;  her  heart  full  of  pity  for  her 

Aiend,  and  deep  intemsli  ^^^si%.^^sissv^  ^Xk^\^l^'^^  like 
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a  bird  escaped  from  the  snare,  she  had  broken  through 
eyery  impediment,  and  had  flown  to  her  assistance. 

"But  you  will  not  be  able  to  stay,"  Kate  went  on; 
nervous  anxiety  taking  its  turn,  as  she  felt  that  the 
blessing  once  obtained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sur- 
render it  again.  "I  must  not  be  selfish  —  I  will  spare 
you  when  you  must  go;  but  how  long  will  you  be  able 
to  stay?** 

**How  long!  why,  till  you  are  tired  of  me,  to  be  sure. 
You  don't  think  I  am  going  to  leave  you?  No,  dearest 
Mrs.  Lewis,  as  long  as  you  are  content  to  have  me,  I  will 
never,  never  forsake  you.  I  am  not  going  back  to  Lady 
St.  Ebi  at  all  —  I  told  her  how  it  all  was,  and  she 
who  is  kindness  itself,  confessed  that  I  was  quite  right, 
and  that  my  first  duty  was  to  you.  She  said  she  was 
sorry  to  part  with  me,  and  I  believe  she  is;  but  she  was 
too  good  to  say  much  about  that;  she  felt  that  I  ought 
to  come  home  to  you  —  if  this  may  be  my  home  —  so, 
don't  ftet  about  it,  dear  Mrs.  Lewis,"  for  Kate's  face 
began  tc  be  clouded  with  anxiety. 

"But  to  destroy  your  prospects!  —  It  would  be  so 
wrong,  so  selfish  in  me  —  I  must  not  allow  you  to  do  if 

"There  are  reasons,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Amy, 
slightly  colouring  and  dropping  her  eyes,  "why  I  am 
better  here  than  there.  And  indeed  I  had  already  deter- 
mined  to  ask  you  to  let  me  come  and  be  your  child,  I 
only  waited  till  I  could  hit  upon  some  plan  for  main- 
taming  mynelf  without  being  a  burden  to  you.    Some 
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time,  but  not  now,  I  will  tell  you  all  — ;  but,"  resuming 
ber  cbeerfulness,  ''let  us  bave  done  witb  care  for  one 
day;  —  bere,"  drawing  out  a  well-filled  purse  fixan  ber 
pockety  "is  enougb  to  make  us  all  merry  for  one  wbile.... 
And  wben  tbat  ia  done,  well  not  go  upon  tbe  parisb. . . . 
we'U  manage  to  scrape  together  a  liying  some  way  o? 
otber-*-for  Faldan  must  go  to  Edinbuigb,  must  not  be?'' 

"Cbild,  cbild,  I  don't  understand  all  tbis,  my  bead 
is  so  weak.  . . .  Given  up  your  place  for  good,  do  you 
mean?  Child,  cbild,  tbat  was  rasb!  Given  it  up  fox  my 
Bak«!  Cbild!  cbild!... and  yet.  Heaven  knows,  I  cmnot 
scold  you  for  it!" 

And  tbe  tears  stood  again  in  ber  eyes. 

"Scold  me!  to  be  sure  you  cannot;  as  if  tbeiB  was 

anything  so  absurd  about  it.     Was  I  not  always  your 

cbild?  have  you  not  been  to  me,  and  do  I  not  lo^e  you 

like  a  mother?  If  you  were  my  real  mother,  could  I  love 

or  honour  you  more?  Now  my  grandmother  is  goae,  who 

bave  I  in  the  world  but  you?    And  is  it  not  belter,  far 

better  —  happier,  far  happier  —  to  be  nursing  you, 

living  among  my  own  people  in  this  dear  darling  little 

Asburst,  than  enjoying  all  the  world  could  gi^e  among 

strangers?  for,  after  all,  those  people  are  not  my  people; 

their  ways  are  not  our  ways.  —  Nothing  could  be  kinder 

than  dear  Lady  St.  Eloi,  but  it  was  not,  it  coild  not  be 

home!  but"  stopping  l[ieTae\f,  "^ou  are  beginnjag  to  look 

tired;  you.  lie  still  and  ^^\>  ^  "^VOi^i  ^^^^'^. « .  A:^  ^saa  \s&a 

off  my  cloak  and  feel  at  liome^  \QO^K«^^^^K^^-^^^^^^ 
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a  sigh  of  relief  and  satis&ction;  "and  then  let  me  put 

my  arm  under  your  pillow,  and  you  lie  still,  like  a  good 

dear  mother,  and  tiy  to  get  a  little  sleep." 

Oh!  to  those  fainting  and  trembling  under  a  mortal 

sickness,!  what  support  and  healing  there  is  in  the  living 
arm!    the  Hying,  loving  arm  beneath  the  pillow! 

And  so,  thus  resting  —  magnetized,  to  speak  the 
language  of  our  day,  by  influences  like  these,  the  poor 
wearied  sufferer  simk  into  the  sweetest  of  slumbers.  It 
was  almost  the  first  real  sleep,  that  she  had  enjoyed  for 
I  know  not  how  long;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  effect 
produced  was  almost  magical;  the  nervous  irritation  that 
was  so  fearfully  increasing  as  rapidly  subsided;  the  troubled 
spirits  were  restored  to  their  usual  composure,  the  mind 
to  its  accustomed  strength,  cmd  the  bruised  heart  was 
healed. 

And  thus  Amy  saved  more  than  the  life  of  her  Mend! 
Small  the  means,  perhaps.  A  few  kind  words  of  love; 
but  life  is  made  up  of  small  things:  and  before  closing 
this  chapter,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing 
a  few  sentences  upon  the  subject  of  small  things,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  an  accomplished 
French  lady. 

I  wish  my  reader  may  excuse  me,  and  think  them 
as  well  worth  inserting  as  I  do. 

Speaking  of  the  ingredients  which  constitute  hap- 
jmesB,  Madame  Girardin,  with  her  usual  fe^cs&^  ^i  ^-xr 

preasion  and  delicacy  of  observation,  "haa  s^i^L  — 
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"Un  regard,  un  mot,  un  sourire  pour  ceux  qui 
aimeiit,  un  chapeau  bien  fait  pour  celle-ci  —  un  bouquet 
de  violettes  pour  celle-la;  un  bon  diner  pour  les  una, 
une  bonne  rime  pour  les  autres;  une  promenade  en 
bateau,  de  fraises  nouveUes,  un  livre  amusant,  un  joli 
romance;  du  feu  en  hiver,  de  la  glace  en  et^,  du  vin 
passable  pour  le  pauvre,  un  cheval  anglais  pour  le 
riche,  tels  sont  les  ingrediens  dont  se  compose  le  bon- 
heur.  Depuis  de  sidles  on  se  figure  que  le  bonheur  est 
une  grosse  pierre  pr^cieuse  qu'il  est  impossible  de  trou- 
ver,  que  Ion  cherche  mais  sans  esp^rance.  Point  du 
tout,  le  bonheur,  c'est  une  mosaique  compost  de  mille 
petites  pierres  qui,  separement  et  par  elles  memos,  ont 
pen  de  valeur,  mais,  qui,  r^unies  avec  art,  ferment  un 
dessin  gracieux  —  Sacbez  comprendre  avec  intelligence 
les  jouissances  passag^res  que  le  hasard  yous  jette,  que 
Totre  caract^re  vous  donne  ou  que  le  ciel  vous  envoie." 

And  blest  are  those  who  know  how  to  furnish  a  few 
pieces  to  complete  the  precious  mosaic;  and  woe  on 
those  who,  by  the  indulgence  of  little  unamiable  tempers 
and  trifling  neglects,  abstract  so  many  small  stones,  and 
mar  the  fair  design. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Efl  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Sich  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt. 

GOETBB. 

Amy  was  one  who  well  understood  the  yaluo  of 
small  things,  and  was  admirably  calculated  to  render 
that  life  happy  which,  with  more  than  life,  health  of  in- 
tellect, she  had  preserved. 

She  had  twenty  good  golden  sovereigns  in  her 
pocket,  and  she  spared  nothing  to  facilitate  Mrs.  Lewis's 
recovery. 

"Let  us  get  her  well  first,  and  then  it  will  he  time 
enough  to  see  what  is  next  to  be  done,"  was  her  reply 
to  Mrs.  Tilley*s  well-meant  remonstrances  upon  her  ex- 
travagance. 

Nothing  that  kindness,  that  good  sense,  that  inde- 
fatigable care  and  attention  could  effect  to  alleviate 
Buffering,  cheer  the  languid  spirits  or  re-establish  the 
broken  strength,  was  omitted;  and  to  do  the  little  world 
of  Ashurst  justice,  every  member  was  eager  to  contribute 
to  the  good  work  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Tilley,  lent  his  horse  and  fly  to  take  Mrs.  Lewis 
out  airing;  Job  sent  jfruft  and  flowers*,  ite^  e^^  «si^ 
poultrfr  were  contributed  by  the  farmers'  Vi'ves-,  «5vSl  *^^ 
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butcher  had  sweet-breads  and  mutton  chops  of  his  best 
at  Amy's  disposal;  the  grocer  forwarded  little  parcels  of 
his  fbest  tea  and  superfine  tapioca;  the  baker's  wife 
prepared  some  especial  delicacy  in  the  way  of  bread. 

The  mosaic  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  nicely  completed, 
you  see. 

It  was  Amy's  enthusiasm  and  devotion  which  electri- 
fied every  one.  They  had  not  thought  of  doing  these 
little  things  before;  but  now  she  had  set  the  example, 
all  were  amdous  to  contribute  their  share,  and  assist  the 
young  and  affectionate  girl  in  her  unwearied  efforts  of 
kindness. 

But  what  a  change  for  poor,  suffering  Kate  Lewis! 
It  was  a  remedy,  almost  sufficient  in  itself,  to  have  that 
dear  girl,  with  cheek  and  eye  the  pictures  of  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  goodness,  with  graced  motion  and 
gentle  heart,  ministering  to  every  want,  and  seeming  to 
divine  every  wish,  in  place  of  cross,  selfish,  Nurse 
Webbe! 

How  pleasant  to  every  aching  sense  was  the  light 
step,  the  hushed  motions,  the  soft  voice  of  her  friend! 
reading  when  a  little  reeuiing  could  be  borne;  when  it 
could  not,  the  pleasant  picture  of  Amy  at  the  open 
window,  sitting  at  her  needle-work,  glancing  from  time 
to  time  to  her  patient,  softly  crossing  the  floor  to  adjust 
a  pillow,  or  arrange  a  curtain!  The  blessed  feeling  of 
being  tended  —  tended  because  loved!  —  Those  delicate 
and  precioufi  miniBtcatioiiB  ^\aODL  Vw^  \scSvk«A.  tcuuly  a 
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dck  chamber,  a  scene  of  serious  bat  most  treasured  hap- 
piness! Amy  understood  them  alL 

It  was  a  work  of  time  to  restore  nerves  so  thoronghly 
disordered;  such  diseases  require  much  perseverance  and 
patience.  But  Amy  had  unwearied  patience.  Day  after 
day  slipped  by  in  abnost  unheeded  progression,  until,  at 
length,  Kate  Lewis  was  so  far  restored  as  to  return  to 
the  business  of  life. 

She  had  not  yet  recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
She  could,  indeed,  limp  about  a  little  with  Amy's  and 
Mrs.  Webbe's  assistance,  but  her  hands  were  still  com- 
pletely useless.  However  she  took  the  air  in  Mr.  Til- 
ley's  fly;  and  she  rested  upon  a  sofa  sent  down  by  the 
liousekeeper  ^m  Ashurst  Hall,  inhaling  the  sweet  air, 
md  gazing  into  the  pretty  flower-garden,  which, 
neglected  since  she  went  away,  was  now,  through  the 
mdustry  of  Amy,  beginning  to  resume  its  former  quaint 
air  of  Dutch  regularity  and  neatness. 

The  fever  was  abating  in  the  village,  and  Amy  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  began  to  talk  of  a  visit  ^m  Fabian. 

"And  now,  my  dear,  that  I  am  better,"  began  Mrs. 
Lewis,  one  day,  "it  is  time  I  should  turn  to  a  subject 
which  is  one  of  such  intense  anxiety  to  me,  that  I 
thought  it  only  justice  to  you,  my  darling  physician  and 
governess,  to  put  it  away  from  my  mind  until  I  was 
stronger  —  I  mean  that  of  Fabian's  prospects." 

"Oh,  dearest  Mrs.  Lewis!  do  you  think  you  are  well 
moiigh  to  talk  of  that  yet?  Ahl   it  is  indeed  a  subject 
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of  immense  importance!  but  Mrs.  Tilley  tells  me  she 
believes  that  you  are  at  ease  upon  that  matter;  because 
Mr.  Paul  was  to  undertake  that  ...  He  can  very  well 
a£Ebrd  it,  I  believe." 

"I  wish  that  were  literally  true,  my  child,  and  that 
Paul  had  actually  taken  the  chaise  upon  himself;  a 
thing  he  certainly  ought,  and  I  trust,  will  do.  My 
dearest  Walter  had  lent  and  advanced  for  him  so  much 
money,  at  various  times,  that  it  amounts  to  a  very  con- 
siderable sum,  in  the  eyes  of  people  of  modest  expecta- 
tions, such  as  ours/'  And  then  she  went  on  to  describe 
the  plan  Walter  Lewis  had  arranged. 

"Why,  that  is  all  right!"  cried  Amy,  with  animation. 
"It  is  all  as  it  should  be  —  and  his  going  to  Edinburgh 
is  a  settled  thing!  Dearest  Mrs.  Lewis,  I  am  so  glad  for 
you,  for  him,  for  everybody!  What  could  we  have  done, 
if  Fabian's  education  had  been  interrupted?  You  cannot 
think  what  sweet  and,  I  think,  very  clever  letters  I  have 
now  and  then  had  from  him.  Not  very  often,  to  be 
sure;  for  he  has  no  time  to  spare,  I  suppose;  but  those 
that  came  were  charming  —  so  happy  in  his  prospects! 
getting  on  so  well  —  carrying  everything  before  him! 
Since  his  heavy  loss,  to  be  sure,  the  tone  of  his  letters 
has  changed.  He  seems  to  be  thinking  of  nothing  but 
jou  —  not  an  allusion  to  himself,  only  thinking  of  what 
he  could  do  for  you  —  no  Tafeli^svsm.  <ii\ia&  q^hl  "prospects. 
Se  was  evidently  upoii  "Via  ^«t^,  «xA  ^&cw^^\si  ^^^spsj®. 
hia  interne  value  for  thai  ^\acto.  i^x^  ^^-^^^^^  ^^-^  ^^^^ 
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not  be  able  to  afford  him.  But  now  it  is  so  beautifally 
settled  —  all  such  scruples  will  be  at  an  end.  How 
happy  he  will  be!  May  I  just  write  a  few  lines  to  set 
his  heart  at  ease?" 

"Wait  a  little,  my  love  —  wait  a  little.  You  must 
not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  We  shall  see  him  soon.  Wait 
a  Httle." 

The  panting  breath,  the  broken,  faltering  voice,  still 
showed  how  tremulous  the  nerves. 

"I  am  always  in  such  a  desperate  hurry!"  cried  Amy; 
"and  you  cannot  bear  my  impatient  ways  just  now. 
Don't  let  me  tire  you  with  saying  any  more  about  it  to- 
day.    It  is  too  much  for  you." 

Good  girl!  though  she  was  dying  with  impatience  all 
the  time  to  get  on  with  the  business. 

"No,  my  dear;  I  can  bear  it  if  you  will  be  very  slow 
with  me."  And  she  smiled  faintly.  "  You  know  I  cannot 
stand  your  little  impetuous  ways,  my  darling  —  we  must 
be  very  slow.  I  was  thinking,  dear,  it  was  time  we 
should  be  writing  to  Paul,  to  see  what  he  says  to  the 
plan,  in  order  that  we  may  put  Fabian  out  of  suspense 
as  soon  as  possible.'' 

"Say  to  the  plan!  I  should  think  there  was  but  one 
possible  thing  to  say  to  it;  so  don't  feel  anxious  about 
ihat^  dear  Mrs.  Lewis.  That  would  be  a  mere  waste  of 
anxiety  indeed!" 

Mrs.  Lewis  gave  a  Bigh  —  then  said: 

''Be  certainly  waa  kind,  and  BeemeSi  a  %QO^  ^^"^ 
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affected,  npon  the  awful  day  when  he  came  down  ixi 
Ashurst." 

"I  heard  he  came  down  upon  that  occasion:  I  was 
glad  to  fbd  that  he  did.  Yet  he  would  have  been  a 
perfect  brute  if  he  had  not!  And  so  he  behaved  in  a 
way  that  you  liked  —  I  am  glad  of  that." 

''Of  course,  I  had  not  much  talk  with  him,  but  I 
thought  it  right,  for  many  reasons,  to  force  myself  to 
see  him.  I  imagined  that  it  might  seem  cold  and  un- 
kind if  I  did  not,  and  that  he  might  fancy  I  was  re- 
membering old  things  against  him  in  times  for  ever  gone 
by,  when,  to  own  the  truth,  little  matters  sometimes 
passed  between  him  and  his  poor  brother,  which  he  knew 
that  /,  at  least,  could  not  think  to  be  just  or  right.  He 
was  very  gentle,  almost  respectful,  I  may  say,  in  his 
manner,  £U(  if  he  felt  awed  by  my  dreadful  grief.  I 
never  saw  Paul  so  like  what  one  would  wish  such  a 
man  as  he  is  . . .  what  such  a  man  as  he  is  —  ought  to 
be.  But  he  was  only  a  few  moments  with  me;  the  effort 
on  my  part  was  too  great  for  me  to  bear  it  long.  He 
seemed  to  feel  this,  and  that  he  understood  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  me  to  bear  up  for  any  length  of  time. 
So,  after  a  few  affectionate  words,  he,  kindly  and  con- 
siderately as  I  thought,  went  away.  Since  then,  he  has 
written  once  or  twice  to  eno^^k  laa^  I  went  on.  Short 
letters  they  were,  Wt  'kmSX'^  cx^x«e»fc^\  «c.^>afe  ^b^sS^^ 
excaaeB  for   their  l^xe^ty  \>i  ^«^jSa^^\.\^  ^^«.  ..^i^ 
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overwhelmed  with  business.     It  is  now,  however,  some 
time  since  I  have  heard  from  him." 

"I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  you  are  so  well  satis- 
fied," said  Amy;  "and  I  hope  in  my  heart  I  did  him 
great  injustice  in  thinking  so  ill  of  him,  and  disliking 
him  so  much  as  I  could  not  help  doing.  Mrs.  Tilley 
confirms  all  you  tell  me.  She  says  she,  and  everybody 
else,  were  quite  surprised  at  his  showing  so  much  feel- 
ing     He  was  greatly  affected,  Mr.  Tilley  says,  in 

the  church:  they  thought  he  would  have  fainted  away." 

"Ah!  they  should  have  told  me  about  that;  it  would 
have  been  a  gratification.     Did  they  say  any  more?" 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  the  whole  what  they  told 
me?" 

"Yes,  my  love.  Just  turn  me,  so  that  my  face  may 
be  to  the  wall.    I  have  my  handkerchief.    Go  on,  dear." 

"It  will  affect  you  too  much,  I  am  afraid." 

"Let  me  cry,  love.  My  natural  state  at  present  is  to 
cry;  I  shall  have  more  fortitude  soon,  I  hope  ....  Say  it 
again  ....  He  did  then  weep  over  his  brother's  grave.  — 
Ah!  my  dear  boy,  you  could  not  be  there  to  honour  your 
father's  resting-place  with  your  tears!  It  comforts  me 
that  one  at  least  belonging  to  him  was  present  to  do  it 
Pray  tell  me  all  you  heard." 

"It  was  a  walking  funeral,  you  know;  and  as  it 
passed  down  the  street  eyery  window  waa  (iVo%^^  ^Sk^'^*'^ 
Md  been  a  royal  mourning-  and  every  -get^oii,  Vo^e^^^ 

fA^  Jtose  of  Ashurst,  //,  \ 
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poor,  who  had  a  bit  of  black  in  their  possession,  had  put 
it  on  — " 

"There  was  a  sort  of  general  voice  of  weeping,"  Mrs. 
Tilley  said,  ''to  be  heard ^  and  the  sight  was  very  solemn 
and  affecting " 

Kate  dried  her  fast-falling  tears. 

"Don't  stop  —  Go  on.  My  dear  Walter!  It  m  a 
comfort.  Amy.  —  Go  on." 

"You  know  that  Mr.  Tilley,  and  Job,  and  the  game- 
keeper, and  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Hartshorn,  and  Mr.  Gates, 
held  the  pall;  Job  was  crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break 
all  the  way  he  went  down  the  street;  and  it  was  as 
much  as  Mr.  Tilley  could  do  to  help  keeping  him  com- 
pany . . .  and  the  other  gentlemen  looked  really  in  great 
sorrow.  People  do  not  often  do  so  when  those  they  are 
attending  are  not  their  relatives." 

"But  Paul?" 

"Paul  followed  in  his  long  funeral  cloak,  looking 
such  a  striking  figure!  Mrs.  Tilley  said.  His  head  was 
bent  down,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  He  did 
not  weep,  but  he  looked  as  pale  as  death,  and  very  grave 
and  serious;  and  very  much  affected,  indeed.  Mrs.  Tilley 
says,  she  heard  many  people  remark  upon  it  afterwards 
with  satisfaction.  You  know  Mr.  Paul  was  not,  formerly, 
very  popular  in  Ashurst;  but  she  says  everybody  was  in- 
clined, as  she  is  now,  to  think  that  they  had  done  him 
injostice. 

"After  Paul,  -w^Skei  a  \Qia%>  ViXk%^^^  ^i  men  and 
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women,  all  in  deep  mourning;  and  some  leading  their 
little  ones  in  deep  black,  too,  by  the  hand.  There  was 
not  one  of  them,  said  Mrs.  Tilley,  that  —  that  —  that  — 
good  man  had  not  done  some  kindness  to;  and  he  had 
saved  the  lives  of  many  a  little  one  by  his  care. . . .  The 
mothers,  and  fathers,  and  all  of  them  felt  it,  she  said. 
Oh,  dear!  dear!"  and  Amy  fairly  broke  down,  and  burst 
out  a  crying. 

And  Kate  cried;  and  when  they  had  wept  together 
Bome  little  time,  Mrs.  Lewis  said, 
"TeU  me  the  rest,  my  dear  Amy." 
"When  the  priest  met  the  funeral  in  his  white  dress, 
you  know,  saying  those  comfortable,  blessed  words  — 

"  *I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord. 
He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  Hve'  — 

"They  say  Paul  suddenly  shivered  from  head  to  foot. 
Then  he  looked  once  up  at  the  sky.  Then  he  fixed  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  upon  the  pall  —  then  he  went  very 
red,  then  ashy  pale.  The  priest  went  on,  *I  know  that 
my  Eedeemer  Hveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth,  and  though,  after  my  skin, 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God.'  And  at  that  Paul  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked 
wildly  up  and  down  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  he  quite 
forgot  where  he  was;  and  then  he  seemed  to  remember, 
and  drooped  his  head  down,  and  shewed  no  more  parti- 
cular feelings,  Wl  the  lesson  was  being  lea^d,  b^^xsma.^^ 

1* 
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'Kow  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept;  for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive;'  and  all  through, 
whilst  this  was  reading,  he  seemed  deeply  moved,  and 
his  face  kept  changing  from  pale  to  red  —  and  red  to 
pale,  and  his  trembling  coming  over  him  again;  till  when 
it  came  to  *0h,  death,  where  is  thy  sting!  Oh,  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory!'  his  face  suddenly  brightened  up 
with  a  glory  like  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  then  as 
suddenly  clouded  all  over  and  became  as  black  as  that 
of  the  great  enemy  himself;  and  then  it  was  they  thought 
he  would  have  fainted,  he  catched  convulsively  as  if  he 
was  about  to  fall.  Mr.  Tilley  bent  hastily  forward  to 
help  him,  and  he  seemed  to  make  a  great  effort  to  re- 
cover himself,  and  as  if  a  Httle  ashamed  of  the  emotion 
he  had  shown,  he  walked  calmly,  steadily  to  the  side  of 
the  grave  and  stood  looking  gravely  into  it.  But  whilst 
they  were  singing  *Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  hath 
but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery,'  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks;  and  after  all  was  over,  and  every- 
body gone,  he  was  seen  to  throw  himself  upon  the  grave, 
and  he  lay  there  a  long  time.  When  he  came  back  to 
the  Royal  Charles,  he  looked  so  ill,  that  Mrs.  Tilley 
wished  him  to  go  to  bed,  but  he  said  no,  he  must  return 
to  town  that  night;  and  so  he  sent  his  love  to  you,  and 
was  off  by  the  evening  eo«ift\L.^' 

With   moistened  eyea  Vkxwi  kcK^  ^t^^^^  \iKt  \i^^ 
history. 
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Again  Kate  wiped  hers,  then  turning  her  face,  in 
which  was  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  towards  her  friend  — 

"Thank  you,  dearest  Amy,"  she  said,  "thank  you 
yery  much,  for  telling  me  all  this.  I  think  it  would  he 
doing  Paul  great  injustice  to  douht  him  after  this.  I 
hope,  and  I  believe,  that  his  brother's  death  —  Oh,  he 
was  suck  a  brother!  as  he  was  everything  else.  Amy. . . . 
I  hope  and  believe  it  has  made  a  right  impression  upon 
him.  He  will  feel  things  deeply  now,  I  trust,  which  he 
made  sadly  too  light  of  before.  Ah!  my  Walter,  if  you 
are  allowed  to  look  down  upon  us,  what  a  rich  reward 
for  your  generous  heart!  ....  It  is  a  great,  great  com- 
fort. . .  And  now,  we  will  write  our  letter;  and  I  feel 
confident  we  shall  get  an  answer  such  as  we  wish  in  return.*' 

Amy  kissed  the  tears  from  her  friend's  pale  cheek, 
and  then  cheerfully  went  to  fetch  the  little  table  and 
inkstand,  and  a  beautiful  sheet  of  the  deepest  black- 
edged  paper,  and,  happy  to  be  so  employed,  sat  down  to 
write  at  Mrs.  Lewis'  dictation. 

"And  may  not  I,  after  I  have  finished  just  write  a 
few  lines  to  Fabian,  to  say  we  hope  —  I  will  not  say 
more,  only  we  hope  —  that  Edinburgh  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  will  be  managed?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"It  is  so  long  for  him  to  be  kept  in  suspense." 

"Well,  I  think  we  may  venture  perhaps  to  gay  as 
mueli  as  that" 

''Mw  for  the  letter," 
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"MRS.  LEWIS  TO  PAUL. 


"Mt  deae  Paul, 

"I  have  been  very  ill  since  I  saw  you;  so  ill  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  put  everything  aside  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  postpone  even  my  most  important  duties. 
Thanks,  however,  to  dearest  Amy  Granfs  kind  nursing, 
I  am  much  better,  and  am  now  well  enough  to  look  into 
our  affairs,  and  my  first  thought,  as  I  am  sure  you  must 
well  know  and  feel,  is  as  to  what  regards  my  poor  boy, 

"You  are  well  aware,  my  dear  Paul,  that  his 
honoured  father  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  abili- 
ties; and  that  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  our  Walter's 
heart,  that  his  son  should  receive  the  best  education  that 
could  be  procured.  I  mean  the  education  best  fitted  to 
cultivate  his  talents,  and  enable  him  to  become  what  his 
fjEtther  believed  he  was  capable  of  becoming,  an  eminent 
man  of  science,  and  more  particularly  of  the  medical 
science.  You  know,  also,  my  dear  Paul,  that  so 
suddenly  and  so  early  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
spects, as  your  brother  was,  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  leave  behind  him  in  my  hands 
money  sufScient  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  plan 
he  had  laid  out.  This  reflection  would  have  been  a 
severe  trial  to  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  would  have 
rendered  the  parting  it  "pl^aa^^  Q^^  to  demand  infinitely 
more  terrible  to  us  'botli,  \iaA  iic\.^^\Kt\iW8SG.^^^\?^ 
turn  with  confidence  to  yo^ 
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"You  know  well  how  Walter  doted  upon  his  son, 
the  pride  he  took  in  his  early  promise;  and  his  great 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  he  has  already  made.  I  will 
not  speak  of  my  own  feelings  —  all  mothers,  I  believe, 
are  like  me  —  but  to  have  all  these  expectations  dis- 
appointed would  have  made  my  husband's  death  but  too 
crael!  He  died,  however,  in  peace;  for,  as  I  have  said, 
he  placed  entire  conMence  in  you. 

"He  believed,  and  I  believe,  that  his  confidence  will 
not  be  disappointed.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  particulars 
contained  in  the  enclosed  paper  —  indeed  I  cannot,  for 
they  were  never  completely  confided  to  me,  and  I  only 
glanced  my  eye  over  the  sheet  1  send  without  having 
given  it  any  particular  attention.  Of  course,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  Walter's  statement  must  be  correct  and  right; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  to  be  so.  I,  therefore, 
enclose  the  document  to  you  just  as  he  delivered  it  to 
me.  You  will  please  to  look  it  over  attentively,  and 
you,  I  doubt  not,  will  acquiesce  in  the  statement,  and 
find  the  account  as  it  should  be.  After  having  done 
this,  it  will  be  kind  of  you  to  write  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  set  my  mind  at  rest  by  telling  me  you  consent  to 
the  proposed  plan. 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  you,  to  feel 
any  anxiety  upon  the  subject;  but  you  will  forgive  my 
impatience  to  know  that  all  is  comfortably  settled. 

'^You  will  excuse  this,  I  am  sure,  iot  105  TkKT?^^  ^sa 
siiU  eadljr  weak,    and   everything  I  am  m  ^'^  ^^"^^ 
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anxioiis  about,  fills  me  with  those  vain  terrors  and  foolish 
misgiyings,  that  are  among  the  most  distressing  attendants 
of  my  complaint  So  please  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
can,  my  dear  Paul,  for  I  verily  believe  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  one  good  nighf  s  sleep  till  I  have  your  letter 
safe  in  my  hand." 

To  this  Amy  added  a  little  postscript  of  her  own. 

"My  deab  Mb.  Paul,  ' 

"Mrs.  Lewis  has,  indeed,  been  dreadfully  ill,  and 
she  is  very  poorly  yet;  and  of  course  this  matter  lies  so 
near  her  heart,  that  I  do  not  think  she  will  make 
further  progress  in  her  recovery  until  it  is  all  com- 
fortably settled  by  your  letter.  Therefore  it  will  be  a 
real  kindness  to  write  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

"I  will  just  add  from  myself,  that  you  must  have 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  forwarding  the  interests  of 
such  a  young  man.  Dr.  Patrick  speaks  of  him,  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  others,  in  the  highest  terms. 
A  gentleman  I  happened  to  meet  one  evening  at  Lady 
St  Eloi's,  when  he  found  how  well  I  knew  him,  very 
kindly  told  me  this;  and  added,  that  Dr.  Patrick  has  the 
greatest  expectations  from  him,  and  prophesies  that  he 
will  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of 
biB  day. 
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"What  are  you  writing,  Amy?" 

"Oh,  telling  him  that  little  story  about  the  gentle- 
man at  Lady  St.  Eloi's,  which  I  told  you  one  day  when 
fou  were  better,  and  could  bear  to  be  made  glad.  And 
aow  pray  dictate,  or  let  me  write  a  scrap  to  Fabian." 

"You  will  write  from  yourself.  I  ought"  not  to  say 
mything  till  my  hope  has  become  a  certaiaty." 

The  pen  was  seized  with  alacrity;  the  eye,  sparkling, 
aiid  the  face  all  smiles,  as  away  the  hand  coursed  over 
the  paper. 

"AMY  GRANT  TO  FABIAN  LEWIS. 

"My  deab  Fabian, 

"This  is  only  to  tell  you  that  dear  Mrs.  Lewis  is  a 
great  deal  better;  that  the  fever  is  fast  subsiding  in  the 
Tllage,  and  that  if  there  is  no  fresh  case,  you  are  to 
come  home  Thursday  week  Mr.  Professor  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  complete  your  mother's  cure  by  your  pro- 
pitious presence.  And,  oh,  Fabian!  as  a  proof  that  your 
dear  mother  is  really  better,  she  and  I  have  just  been 
concocting  a  letter  to  your  uncle  Paul. 

"No  longer  the  insignificant  Paul  from  behind  the 
3ounter,  whose  audacious  ways  you  and  I  used  to  laugh 
it,  but  the  renowned  Paul  Lewis!  the  fine  genius!  the 
idmired  writer!  the  great  and  stirring  politician!  Where 
azz  one  go  now  —  and  not  hear  of  PauVi 

'HoxdsLTito  filJ«  the  trump  ot  fame.' 
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"I  assure  you  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing  aloud 
when  I  heard  him  spoken  of  —  as  I  often  did  at  Lord 
St.  Elors  —  not  in  terms  exactly  of  praise  —  but  in  a 
manner  which  I  knew  would  fill  Paul  with  triumph,  and 
cover  us  impertinents  who  presumed  to  doubt  of  his 
transcendent  abilities  —  with  shame. 

"Well,  however,  Paul  is  a  great  man,  and  a  pro- 
sperous man,  and  a  rich  man,  but  nevertheless,  as  you 
very  likely  did  —  but  I  did  not  —  know,  he  still  oved 
your  father  a  round  sum  of  money;  and  this  has  enaUed 
dear,  honoured  Mr.  Lewis  to  arrange  everything  for 
the  continuance  of  your  education  upon  the  original  plan 
—  so,  after  one  more  term  with  Dr.  Patrick,  you  are  to 
go  to  Edinburgh.  Oh,  Fabian!  .  .  ,  .  And  so  we  have 
been  writing  a  letter  to  Paul  about  it;  and  we  shall 
have  received  his  answer  before  you  come  home,  so  that 
your  meeting  with  your  mother  will  be  one  of  un- 
mingled  joy,  except  for  that  grief  which  lies  upon  all 
our  hearts,  and  ever  will,  for  one,  we  never  shall 
foi^et. 

"But  you.  know,   and  I  could  never  describe,  the 
relief  and  the  joy  it  is  to  your  dear  mother  to  know  that 
your  oareer  will  not  be  obstructed  by  this  grievous  mis- 
fortune; but  that  in  all  things  which  concern  you,  your 
honoured  father's  plans  aaii  ^^jn^^'ea  'will  be  fully  carried 
out     So  that  you  wai  uo\»>  ^t&«i'£i5c«si.,\fe  ^^isac^^^sisR^    * 
of  that,  upon  wliic\i  yom  ^\v^\^  ^^^"^'^  ^'^^  ks..iS.^..si^ 
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you  SO  thoroughly  and  entirely  deserve;  —  and  so  good 
ni^ty  my  dear  Fabian! 

"From  your  ever  affectionate, 

"Amr  Grant/* 

The  answer  was. not  long  in  coming. 

FABIAN  LEWIS  TO  AMY  GRANT  IN  REPLY. 

"Mt  deabest  Amy,- —  "It  was  like  you,  my  dearest 
Amy,  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  it  was  in  your  power, 
and  set  my  heart  at  ease  upon  the  great  subject  At 
first,  in  the  passion  of  my  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  dear 
fatJier,  and  sorrow  for  my  poor  heart-broken  mother,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  awful  thoughts  which  the  separa- 
tion, by  death,  from  those  dearest  to  the  soul  occasions 
—  it  seemed  as  if  everything  in  this  world  was  of  so 
small  account,  that  nothing  relating  to  it  was  worth  a 
moment's  anxiety;  but  gradually,  as  those  first  agonies 
subsided,  other  interests  began  to  revive  again.  I  could 
hardly  help  self-reproach  —  as  if  dishonouring  the  dead, 
when  I  found  these  subjects  beginning  to  occupy  my 
thoughts  so  much;  but  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Patrick,  con- 
soles me  by  saying,  that  it  is  only  what  is  wholesome, 
natural,  and  right  That  to  waste  life  in  vain  regrets 
for  the  irrevocable  parting  with  Mends,  however  loved 
Bjid  valuable,  is  not  the  purpose  for  wloidDk  tr^  '^etfe 
m^  here;  but  that  wbilat  we  remaia  in  tiie  Niyox\i,  wa 
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business  is  to  live  to  the  world,  aad  play  our  part  in  it 
manfully  and  welL  He  calls  the  world  God's  vineyard, 
and  says  it  was  not  made  to  sit  and  lament,  but  vigo- 
rously to  labour  in. 

"And,  indeed,  all  my  intense  desire  is  revived  again, 
to  receive  such  an  education  as  may  enable  me  to  play 
my  part  in  life  with  credit  to  myself,  and  I  hope,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  good 
of  my  fellow-creatures.  L  - 

"And  you  know,   dearest  mother   and  Amy,  how  1^ 
strongly,  even  from  a  little  child,  I  have  felt  where  my  \^ 
true  vocation  lay,  and  how  earnestly  I  have  desired  to 
labour  in  it.  1 2 

"I  cannot  help  feeling  like  one  almost  predestined     - 
—  There  seems  -a  force  beyond  myself,  urging  me  fo^ 
ward  in  this  career. 

"Do  not  think  I  talk  nonsense.  You  know  I  love 
to  let  you  see  my  mind  just  as  it  is. 

"You  are  both  of  you  as  well  aware  as  I  am,  that 
at  this  time  of  day,  when  such  immense  advances  have 
been  made  in'  science,  every  advantage  of  education  is 
required  in  order  to  put  a  man  in  possession  of  what  has 
been  effected,  so  that  he  may  start  from  the  first  line, 
as  Dr.  Patrick  expresses  it.     But  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  this  topic.     Did  not  my  dear,  excellent  father,  and    , 
does  not  my  darling  mo\3ciet,  «jAdQ  not  you,  my  dear   / 
Amy,  feel  all  this  moB^  aimwx^l  «sA  ^^-asssss^  Vst^^.  \ 
Striving  to  secure  every  a^^\^\m^  ^^  ^^"^  ^'^^^ 
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»  forward  the  attainment  of  my  wishes.     Oh!  you  have 
been  all  only  too  good. 

"And  so,  my  dear  Amy,  I  will  confess  that  since  I 
have  returned  to  my  usual  tenor  of  thought  —  though 
never  will  life  be  the  same  thing  again  —  it  can't  be 
^  I  have  begun  to  feel  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  upon 
this  subject. 

4 

"As  for  pressing  upon  my  dear  mother,  that,  from 
the  very  first  moment,  I  had  resolved  no  consideration 
upon  earth  should  lead  me  to  do.  I  am  her  natural 
support;  I  will  not  be  her  burden.  But,  thank  God,  and 
ny  wise  and  good  father;  all  seems  by  your  letter  to  be 
JO  arranged,  that  without  being  in  any  way  a  burden  to 
ny  mother,  the  plan  upon  which  my  whole  soul  is  but 
XK)  ardently  fixed,  may  be  carried  out.  How  relieved 
md  happy  this  makes  me,  I  need  not  tell  you,  dear 
imy. 

"I  count  the  days  to  Thursday.  Ah,  dear,  dear 
mother!  we  shall  at  last,  then,  weep  for  him  together, 
rhis  dreadful  separation  has  been  a  terrible  aggravation 
)f  our  sorrow!  And  I  shall  see  you,  too,  my  blessed 
imy!  My  best  friend!  my  mother's  help  and  friend! 
jod  bless  you,  for  all  you  have  done. 

"For  ever  and  ever,  Your  own, 

"Fabian  Lewis." 
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CHAPTER  YH 

"  The  dull  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy.* 


POFB. 


The  letter  of  Paul  was  not  long  in  arriving. 

The  young  gentleman  thought,  and  thought  jusily 
enough,  that  to  keep  Mrs.  Lewis  one  unneceBS£uy  mo- 
ment in  suspense  would  he  extremely  wrong;  bosides,  lie 
was  urged  forwards  by  that  desire  to  settle  a  thing  at 
once  by  some  decisive  measure,  whether  time  has  been 
given  to  consideration  or  not,  which  is  so  common  to  our 
natural  impatience  of  spirit;  and  which  may  be  observed 
to  be  peculiarly  the  case  with  undisciplined  characters. 
So  he  sat  down  to  write  without  allowing  himself  even 
one  night  for  reflection;  and  this  is  a  transcript  of  his 
letter. 

"PAUL  TO  MRS.  LEWIS. 

"My  Deab  Sistee, 

"Miracles  have  not  ceased,  they  say  —  and  I 

am  one  who  can  testify  that  marvels,  at  least,  have  not 

For  never  was  anything  more  marvellous  to  me  thaa 

jour  letter,   or  rather  its   enclosure.     To   express  my 

astonishmeiit  at  the  tenot  qI  VfCn  ^e^H^-t  ^saS^  ^TLolosure 
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^otild  far  exceed  my  powers  of  description,  though  I 
baye  not  been  ^thought  quite  wanting  in  talents  of  this 
description. 

"What  could  poor,  unhappy  Walter  be  dreaming  of? 

"Account! 

"What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  can  he 
mean  by  an  account?  I  know  of  no  account  standing 
between  him  and  me,  except  for  a  certain  miserable  two 
Imndred  pounds  which  he  lent  me  years  ago.  And,  I 
am  sure,  I  wish  he  never  had  advanced  it;  for  never 
was  poor  pilgarlic  so  plagued  about  a  tride  of  money  as 
I  have  been  one  way  or  other  about  that. 

"True  —  I  don't  deny  that  he  may  have  given  me, 
in  addition  to  that,  various  little  trifling  sums  from  time 
to  time,  just  when  I  was  literally  starving  —  but  that 
every  penny  he  ever  advanced,  heaped  together,  could 
in  any  case  amount  to  the  sum  stated,  I  altogether  and 
utterly  deny.  I  am  certain  of  this;  though  I  cannot 
pretend  to  have  kept  an  exact  account  of  what  I  looked 
upon  as  free  gifts.  Little  thinking  of  the  roll  that  was 
being  kept  in  petto  against  me. 

"Thanks  to  my  own  exertions,  I  have  for  some  time 
been  independent  of  his  aid;  and  the  subject  had  al- 
together passed  from  my  memory,  until  thus  most  pcan* 
fully  and  most  unexpectedly  called  to  my  recollection. 

"I  little  thought,  when  my  heart  was  swelling  with 
patitade  and  affection  to  my  late  brother,  for  the  need- 
M  little  helps  he  from  time  to  time  gave  me  that,  under 
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the  rose,  he  was  prepaxing  a  regular  usurei^s  account; 
with  the  intention y  one  day,  of  demanding  the  pound  of 
flesh  —  in  other  words,  a  severe  reckoning  for  every 
one  of  the  little  advances  —  which  I,  in  my  simplicity 
of  heart,  so  gratefully  received,  and  which,  I  thought^ 
were  so  generously  forced  upon  me. 

^'Believe  me,  these  reflections  have  caused  me  an 
intensity  of  pain,  which  he,  poor  fellow!  if  living, 
would  have  been  far  from  wishing  to  occasion,  and 
which  even  you,  I  believe,  would  be  sorry  to  have  in- 
flicted upon  me. 

''To  And  cause  for  diminishing  the  unbounded  esteem 
inspired  by  a  beloved  object,  to  be  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed where  one  had  garnered  up  the  heart  —  oh,  it 
is  bitter! 

"*To  build  up  idols,  and  find  them  clay.' 

"Oh,  it  is  cruel! 

"Too  cruel  for  me  to  dwell  upon.  I  will,  therefore* 
leaving  this  painful  part  of  the  subject,  return  to  the 
more  prosaic  and  business-like  side  of  the  matter. 

"In  brief,  then,  I  am  not  in  the  least  prepared,  as 

you  seem  to  expect,  to  admit  the  justice,  or  even  the 

correctness,  of  poor  Walter's  statement.     You  know,  I 

was  ever  heedless  of  money.     I  am,  thank  my  stars! 

not  of  the  moiling  muckworm  breed,  intent  only  upon 

pounds,  shillings,  and  ^eue^.    Iw^ver,  that  I  knew  of, 

kept  an   account  in  m^  ^ft.    "^\v^\.  \  ^cew^  ^"aa,  -ssj^ 

Mends*  as  much  as  my  o^jm  —  i:^^^!  ^asni'^^^^^ssa^ 
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spent  /  have  no  records  hidden  in  a  secret  repository; 
item  added  in  silence  to  item;  only  to  be  presented  at  a 
time,  when  circumstances  haye  rendered  it  impossible 
that  their  accuracy  can  be  tested! 

"It  has  not  been  my  habit  to  make  gifts,  with  every 
appearance  of  disinterested  kindness;  intending  to  re* 
some  to  the  last  inite  when  convenient  opportunity  pre- 
sented.  But  it  is  plain  that  your  ideas  and  mine  upon 
this  and  most  other  subjects  are  altogether  antipathetical 
and  in  direct  contradiction.  And  if  the  sympathy  be- 
tween my  brother  and  myself  upon  the  subject  of  money 
was  so  imperfect,  still  less  could  anything  like  agree- 
ment upon  matters  of  this  nature  be  expected  between 
you  and  me. 

''You,  ever  maintaining,  to  its  utmost  limit,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prudent  wife!  The  duties  of  which  posi- 
tion I  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  you,  in  many  instances, 
grossly  exaggerated. 

"But  I  grow  superfluous.  My  feelings  —  I  confess 
are  deeply  woimded  —  they  hurry  me  on. 

''To  return  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  can  only  repeat 
that  I  am  as  certain  as  that  I  sit  here,  that  I  never 
received  from  Walter,  either  as  gift  or  loan,  one  quarter 
—  no,  not  one  twentieth  part  of  the  sum  he  has  made 
oat  against  me.  I  don't  pretend,  I  repeat  it,  to  have 
kept  any  exact  register  of  transactions  which  I  never 
hokad  upon  aa  matters  of  regular  busme^a,  \>u\>  ^\s£c^ 
of  feeling  and  honour.     JfeverOieless,  every  laasL  tcn&X. 

T^ff  Bose  of  Ashurst.  JL  % 
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have  some  general  notion  of  the  money  he  has  received 
and  spent;  and  I  am  certain  a  sixth  part  —  if  I  had 
ever  received  it,  of  the  sum  in  Walter's  statement,  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  maintained  me 
in  a  comfort  far  beyond  any  I  enjoyed,  until  the  exercise 
of  my  own  small  talents  enabled  me,  as  of  late  years,  to 
provide  handsomely  for  myself. 

''I  dare  say  you  may  imagine  that  because  my  gains 
are  now,  what  some  persons  might  call  considerable, 
therefore  that  I  am  rich,  and  can  afford  to  be  liberal  — 
'To  bleed  freely,*  as  Mr.  Strickland  used  to  say.  But, 
to  employ  another  of  that  respected  gentleman's  phrases, 
in  plain  words,  'I  am  not  of  a  humour  to  be  bled.' 

"Besides,  if  I  had  the  best  inclinations  in  the  world 
to  submit  myself  to  such  a  process,  where  on  earth  am 
I  to  find  the  wherewith?     /  am  not  rich. 

"My  character,  I  thank  my  good  genius,  is  not  of 
the  close-fisted  sort,  and  the  truth  is,  my  money  goes  as 
fiatst  as  I  get  it.  There  are  a  thousand  things  which  a 
man  of  a  temperament  such  as  mine  —  shaU  I  venture 
to  call  it  the  temperament  of  Genius?  —  requires  — 
which  those  of  more  ordinary  disposition  are  so  far  from 
requiring,  that  they  cannot  even  estimate  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  they  may  be  of  to  others.  To  sum  up 
all,  in  one  brief  axiom  —  'What  genius  obtains,  genius 
needs.' 

"The  finer  and  more  delicate  appliances  of  Nature 
^6  indispensable  to  ti^i'^  CtU^'^cit^  ^x^d  development  of  he: 
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finer  and  more  delicate  orgaQisations;  and  such  appliances, 
in  this  vast  world  of  ours,  let  me  teU  you,  my  good 
sister,  are  rather  expensive. 

"The  short  and  the  long  is,  that,  at  this  moment 
when  I  write,  I  have  not  fifty  pounds  at  my  command. 
Nay,  if  the  balance  were  to  be  struck  between  me  and 
Mr.  G.  Y.,  my  publisher,  and  the  friend  to  whom  my 
labours  and  best  talents  are  devoted  —  it  would  be 
agamst  me. 

"You  see,  therefore,  with  the  best  dispositions  in  the 
world,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  offer  any 
effectual  £tid  in  carrying  out  that,  which  —  pardon  me 
for  saying  so  —  I  look  upon  as  a  most  romantic  plan 
—  For^ve  the  epithet,  I  substitute  it  for  preposterous, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  my  pen,  but  might  be  deemed 
offensive  —  and  however  much  you  may  have  hurt  my 
feelings,  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  wish 
than  unnecessarily  to  pain  yours. 

"But  we  all  know  that  the  blindness  of  parents  is 
proverbial. 

"As  regards  myself,  you  must  excuse  me  for  owning 
tiiat,  so  far  8U3  my  scanty  opportunities  for  observation 
might  go,  I  never  could  see  anything  remarkable  in  the 
lad.  Except,  it  may  be,  a  certain  singular  reserve  and 
silence,  unnatural  for  his  age  —  I  will  not  wound  your 
feelings  by  saying  a  certain  dulness  —  but  there  was 
about  him  a  want  of  that  flow  in  diction,  and  brilliancy 
in  conception^  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
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as  among  the  most  marked  distinctions  of  those  who, 
from  their  earliest  age,  seem  destined  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  world.  Excuse  my  plain  speaking,  but  such 
have  certainly  been  my  impressions  as  regarded  your 
son.  The  result  of  a  cursory  view,  no  doubt,  but  some 
men  can  form  a  judgment  upon  slight  indications. 

'^Depend  upon  it,  my  good  sister,  eyen  supposing  we 
had  the  money  to  expend  in  the  way  you  propose,  it 
would  be  good  money  thrown  away.  But  it  is  no  use 
ai^uing  that  part  of  the  subject,  for  the  money  we  have 
not  Neither  you  nor  I  have  it;  and  if  I  had,  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  think  it  right  to  waste  it  upon  a  plan 
Vhich,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  I  think  absurd. 

"Pabian  is  a  good,  steady  lad,  and  he  will  do  per- 
fectly well  where  I  was  once  placed  —  behind  Mr. 
Howish's  counter. 

'^You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  I  did  not  feel  myself 
in  my  place  there.  —  Granted.  But  I  do  not  suppose 
that  you  are  quite  going  to  equal  Fabian  and  me. 

"Two  hundred  pounds  I  know,  and  am  perfectly 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  Walter.  One  of  those 
two  hundred  pounds,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  advise, 
I  should  propose  to  endeavour  at  persuading  Mr.  Howis^i 
to  accept  as  a  premium,  which  should  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments, I  giving  security  —  the  other  hundred  being 
expended,  as  occausions  might  arise,  for  the  supply  of 
eloiheB  and  necessary  expenses  —  or,  if  you  can  find 
other  means  of  fannaim!^  ewi^i,  ^^  ^iJwy^^  sum  might  be 
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laid  aside,  to  be  made  tise  of  in  forwarding  bis  ulterior 
views  wben  bis  indentures  are  at  an  end. 

''As  for  tbe  account ^  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it 
between  us,  I  can  only  repeat  wbat  I  have  said  before, 
that  I  repudiate  it  in  toto.  Let  poor  Walter's  executors 
bring  forward  my  receipts  in  a  regular  business-like 
manner,  as  business  it  is  to  be;  and  all  receipts  so 
presented  I  will  without  hesitation  discharge.  Aye  — 
aft;er  haying  been  dunned  in  this  manner  —  I  would 
do  it,  if  I  sold  my  bed  from  under  me!  But  as  for 
little  gifte  from  time  to  time  bestowed;  little  bills  on 
odd  occasions  paid,  and  so  forth,  I  intend  to  repay  them 
in  flxe  form  in  wHeh  I  received  tixem.  and  in  no  other. 
And  tiiat  will  be  by  tipping  my  nephew  as  opportunity 
occurs,  or  by  discharging  little  obligations  of  his  as  the 
opportunity  may  arise  or  I  may  think  proper;  and  I  hope 
you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that  I  shall  not 
prove,  when  left  to  my  own  freedom  of  action,  either 
very  ungenerous  or  very  ilUberaL 

''This,  then,  my  good  sister,  is  just  exactly  all  that 
I  think  just  or  wise  —  in  short,  all  that  I  intend  — 
to  do. 

"Having  come  to  this  decision  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  with  a  burst  of  female  eloquence,  in  the  form  of 
lamentation,  and  vituperation;  but  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  and  have  endeavoured  to  steel  my  heart  against 
it  And  so,  as  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  your  health  is 
not  even  yet  so  far  restored  as  we  all  most  sincerely 
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wish  it  to  be,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  spare  yourself  alid 
me  what  might  injure  your  own  health  and  could  not 
by  possibility  alter  my  resolution;  or  forward  your  chance 
of  carrying  out  what,  I  repeat  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
most  illadvised  and  absurd  scheme.  A  scheme  which, 
if  I  have  any  insight  into  men  or  things,  would  end  only 
in  makii^  a  very  lean,  ragged,  half-and-half  philosopher 
of  a  lad  who  might  otherwise  have  become  a  wellclad, 
thriying  tradesman. 

''And  so,  my  good  sister,  half  ashamed  of  having 
wasted  so  many  words  and  so  much  good  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  upon  a  matter  so  obvious,  and  which  might  have 
been  settled  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  (had  I  not  wished  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  abrupt  or  peremptory,  by 
giving  you  my  reasons  for  the  course  I  intend  to  adopt) 
believe  me  to  be  your 

"Affectionate  Brother,  in  truth, 

"Paul  Lewis.** 

"P.  S.  —  Since  writing  the  above,  as  I  chanced  to 
be  going  that  way,  I  thought  I  might  as  weU  call  at 
Howish's.  I  found  the  old  gentleman  at  home,  with  his 
eyes  as  sharp,  his  hair  as  stiff,  and  his  cheeks  m  rosy  as 
ever.  He  did  not  know  me  at  first.  In  the  Editor  of 
the  S.  S.  he  had  some  difOlculty  in  recognising  the  poor, 
foolish,  faded  youth,  that  erst  laboured  in  his  murky 
den.  I  made  myself  known,  however,  and  he  received 
me  cooUj  enougjh.    ConmieiA  T[i&  V^  QiT^a  of  your  piouB 
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ones  for  keeping  a  resentment  alive!  He  has  never  for- 
given me  for  breaking  his  chain  —  his  cham  wreathed 
m  sentimental  flowers  from  —  I  will  not  say  where  — 
but  I  was  not  in  a  humour  to  take  things  amiss,  for  I 
had  Fabian's  interests  really  at  heart.  So  I  moUifled 
the  old  fellow,  by  putting  on  a  very  solemn  face;  and 
then  told  him  of  the  events  which  had  recently  taken 
place  in  our  family  —  concluding  with  asking  whether 
ie  had  a  place  vacant,  and  would  admit  my  nephew, 
W^alter^s  son,  with  a  premium  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
Ton  would  have  been  gratified,  my  good  sister,  to  have 
leen  how  the  proposal  was  received.  The  son  of  "Walter 
thought  he  was  in  no  danger  of  proving  such  a  scape- 
grace as  poor  I!  Briefly,  I  am  authorised  to  state,  that 
Mj.  Howish  will  be  most  ready  to  admit  the  lad  upon 
the  terms  proposed;  and  I  venture  to  hope  you  will 
agree  with  me  that,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  him." 


I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Amy  reading  this  letter. 

She  did  look  magnificent. 

With  her  rising  colour,  her  flashing  eye,  the  intense 
KJom  of  her  quivering  lip! 

Rachel  herself  might  have  made  a  study  of  it. 

In  sad  contrast  was  the  face  of  the  poor  mother,  as 
(radually  the  fading  cheek,  the  whitening  lip  succeeded 
0  the  first  flush  of  expectation  and  joy  when  the  letter 
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had  been  put  into  her  hand.     She  looked  pale  as  death 

—  it  was  the  death  of  hope. 

But  the  arms  of  the  warm-hearted  Amy  were 
Ihiown  round,  and  her  kisses  revived  the  life  and 
courage  which  seemed  about  to  disappear  together. 

"Oh!  but  you  must  not  let  yourself  be  conquered  by 
this!  —  you,  who  have  borne  so  much!  Oh!  but  you 
must  not  be  vanqpished  by  this  detestable  sophistry  and 
cruelty!  —  Fot  my  part  I  am  glad  of  it  —  I  am  glad 
of  it.  We  shall  be  free  of  him^  at  least,  for  ever.  I 
always  hated  him  —  heaven  forgive  me!  but  I  always 
did.  —  I  couldn't  help  it.  Mother!  Mrs.  Lewis!  you 
jnnst  not  be  overcome  by  this.*' 

''Ah!  my  child!  my  Amy!  it  is  fuie  talking;  but 
what  is  to  become  of  our  boy!" 

"Oh!  well  find  a  way.  —  There  is  a  God  above, 
who  never  leaves  us  or  forsakes  us.  He  has  given 
Fabian  talents  —  what  do  I  say?  —  true,  real  genius 

—  great  commanding  abilities  —  not  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
like  this  odious  creature's!  and  He  who  gave,  will  find 
the  means  to  bring  to  fruition.  —  Don't  fret,  mother  — 
don't  fret  ....  There,  there  is  some  of  your  good  stuff. 
Now  you  look  a  little  better.  Never  heed  —  we  shall 
make  it  out  some  way  or  other  —  never  fear  that.'* 

"Ah!  my  dear  girl!  it  is  easily  said.     But  you  are 

too  young  to  understand  — :  You  never  yet  have  had 

seriously  to  contend  with  —  to  beat  against  that  iron 

obstruction,  that  obBtaeie  moi^  >3i£^^\dini^  than  the  flinty 
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rock  —  want  of  money!  This  resource  alone  remained! 
and  now  —  now!  .  .  .  And  all  his  dear  father^s  hopes 
for  him!  and  all  my  fond,  foolish  ambition  to  end  thus! 
But  the  wiU  of  God  be  done!'' 

"Oh!  but  you  must  not  be  so  easily  discouraged. 
Who  knows  what  the  will  of  God  is,  till  we  have  tried 
what  we  can  do?  And  we  will  try,  and  try/  hard, 
before  we  give  it  up.  Let  us  look  round.  There  is 
Lady  Vynour  —  there  is  Mr.  Strickland  —  there  is  — ^ 

"Alas!  my  dear  girl!  they  are  far  away  .  .  .  and, 
besides,  such  dependence  was  not  what  we  proposed 
....  My  poor  Fabian!  and  he  will  be  here  in  six 
hours." 

"To  be  sure  he  will,  dear  mother,  and  you  must  be 
looking  your  best  —  and  you  must  not  suffer  yourself 
to  be  cast  down  in  this  way.  "We  must  be  cheerful 
when  he  arrives.  Ah!  when  he  comes,  he  will  find  a 
way.  Whoever  saw  Fabian  at  a  loss  for  a  resource? 
He  will  find  a  way!  Cheer  up,  dear  mother;  —  trust 
him  —  trust  me  —  and  trust  One  who  has  never  for- 
saken any  one  of  us." 

"Alas!  his  ways  are  dark  and  mysterious!  It  does 
not  follow  that  what  seems  so  good  and  right  to  you 
and  me,  will  appear  so  to  Him.  Alas!  His  ways  are 
not  like  our  ways.  ...  He  took  my  husband.  May  He 
not  in  His  wisdom  see  fit  also  to  disappoint  my  child?'' 

"if  so  it  must  be,  then  it  will  be  for  the  best  that 
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SO  it  should  be,  mother^  or  all  is  confusion,  ccmtradiciion, 

and  nonsense.'' 

«         «         «         « 

Amy  was  not  to  be  daunted,  not  to  be  disheartened, 
or  discouraged.  How  it  was  to  be  she  conld  not  yet 
quite  comprehend;  but  that  it  would  be  some  way  or 
other  .come  right,  she  felt  certain.  Fabian  would  never 
go  behind  the  counter. 

In  this  faith  she  stood  so  firm,  that  she  succeeded  in 
making  the  poor  mother  share  it.  Mrs.  Lewis  became 
more  cheerful,  and  dressed  with  much  attention  and 
care,  and  Amy  dressed  with  yet  more  care;  they  sat 
with  tea-things  and  light  supper,  ready  prepared  before 
them,  listening,  with  beating  hearts,  for  Fabian's  knock. 

A  fly  stops  at  the  little  wicket.  —  Amy  starts  to 
the  window. 

"Yes,  yes!  —  Ifs  he!  ifs  he!  Oh,  mother!  mother! 
don't  faint!     Here  is  the  sal-volatile  —  don't  faint!" 

Footsteps  are  heard  coming  up  the  gardenwcdk  — 
the  door  opens.  It  was  as  if  an  angel  from  heaven  en- 
tered.    His  arms  are  round  his  mother's  neck. 

Amy  lived  many  a  year  after  this;  but  to  her  dying 
day  that  picture  never  faded  —  no,  not  in  the  least 

The  picture  of  that  bright  and  beautiful  one  — 
beautlM  in  all  the  glow  of  youth,  health,  genius,  and 
feeling  —  entering  the  room,  like  a  messenger  from 
aborel 

^^Ifother!  my  mothetl  —  Mi,  ik^  o'^rsi  mother!  is  it 
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too  much?  It  is  only  Fabian!  —  only  your  boy!  Aye, 
cry,  mother,  cry!'*  as  she  at  length  was  reHeved  by  a 
burst  of  tears,  whilst  his  streamed  over  her  like  those  of 
a  young  child. 

The  first  emotion  past,  it  was  Amy's  turn. 

"Amy!"  he  was  opening  his  arms  as  of  old. 

But  a  hesitation  —  a  change  came  over  him.  Amy 
was  so  altered!  to  his  eyes,  into  something  too  beautiful! 

—  so  beautiful,  that  he  felt  almost  afraid  of  it;  till  she 
held  out  her  hand,  with  a  "Dear,  dear  Fabian!"  and  he 
took  it  and  kissed  it  with  emotion. 

They  were  both,  indeed,  greatly  changed  since  they 
had  last  met;  the  traces  of  childhood  had  passed  away 

—  the  bud  of  youth  had  unfolded  in  all  its  loveliness  — 
and,  oh!  how  lovely  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  both! 

He,  tall  and  handsome,  his  face  beaming  with  intel- 
ligence, and  something  in  his  whole  manner  and  ap- 
pearance that  delighted  her  taste,  even  after  all  th^ 
elegance  she  had  lately  been  accustoioed  to. 

She,  in  his  eyes,  ripened  into  something  almost  too 
delightful  to  be  real.  He  was,  as  I  said,  almost  frightened 
at  it;  but  their  hearts  were  too  warm,  too  innocent,  too 
sincerely  devoted  to  each  other,  for  this  to  last. 

One  look  was  exchanged  —  It  was  enough  —  it 
spoke  volumes  to  the  heart  of  each. 

And  soon  in  fulness  of  content  they  were  sitting  side 
by  side,  friends  as  of  old — yet  not  quite  as  of  old  —  for  there 
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was  a  something  rapturous  till  then  iinknown  in  th< 
feelings. 

Amy  sat  there  making  tea;  whilst  he  was  enjoyi 
everything  y  with  an  excess  of  happiness  such  as  ner* 
never,  had  he  known  before. 

Oh,  youthful,  innocent,  faithful  first  love!  what 
rose  of  creation  art  thou! 

Both  were  so  happy!  yet,  true  to  themselves,  so  go 
in  their  happiness!  not  for  one  moment  did  they  for^ 
the  poor  mother.  Both  were  more  than  ever  assiduo 
in  their  attentions  —  overflowing  with  bliss  though  th 
were. 

Kate  did  not  feel  herself  left  out  for  a  moment. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  tender  caresses,  the  joy  tl 
with  them  was  so  perfect  and  complete,  but  faini 
reached  the  heart  of  the  widowed  mother. 

Her  sun  was  set!  The  light  of  her  eyes  for  ei 
departed!  The  bright  flashes  o^  their  confldence  and  j 
could  not  illuminate  her! 

Eealiiy!  Stem  reaKty!  the  miserable  disappointme 
of  long-cherished  hope  pressed  too  heavily. 
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CHAPTEK  Vm. 

"Pass  onward!  —  knowing 
That  brighter  hours 
Are  serenely  glowing 
In  yonder  bowers*" 

John  Wiluam  Fijctgher. 

It  was  some  tiine  before  the  light  chat,  which  sac 
ceeds  to  a  meeting  of  this  description,  was  exhausted; 
and  then  the  conversation  insensibly  took  a  more  serious 
tain. 

Amy  and  Mrs.  Lewis  had  both  agreed  that  they 
would  not  communicate  Paul's  letter  until  the  next  mom- 
ingy  so  that  the  comfort  of  this  jQrst  delicious  meeting 
might  not  be  destroyed  by  it;  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
resolutions  of  this  kind,  and  to  resist  the  tide  of  con- 
fidence which  rushes  in  and  sweeps  eyery  prudent  reso** 
htion  of  this  nature  aw&y. 

They  had  agreed  that  Pabian  should  have,  at  least,  a 
good  night  after  his  journey ,  before  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  would  try  his  courage  so  severely. 
But  vain  are  such  plans  when  every  heart  is  filled  with 
the  same  subject  of  anxiety.  That  which  secretly  oc* 
capied  every  one  of  them  was  certain  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  to  find  words. 


from  Panl? 

The  mofher'B  countenance  fell,  as  if  she  had  rece 
a  beah  shock;  but  it  was  from  the  apprehension,  or  n 
it  was  from  the  foretaste  of  tiie  pain  about  to  be  infli 
upon  her  boh.  A  sicknesB  came  over  her,  like  thi 
one  about  to  be  subjected  to  the  torture  —  his  pain 
was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  &intly,  "I  have  heaid  finm  hii 

"Mother,  dear  mother!  do  not  look  so  pale.  1 
hffw  it  is  —  I  had  guessed  it  already.  Yon  are  fei 
too  much  for  me  —  yon  cannot  bear  my  disappoiutn 
It  is  DO  disappmntment  —  I  am  prepared  for  it  I 
all  along  expected  it.  Give  me  the  letter  at  < 
Amy." 

Slowly  she  drew  it  forth  from  her  work-baeket, 
presented  it  to  him. 
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thing.  Mother!  mother!  don't  vex  yourself —  don't  make 
yourself  ill  about  me.  It's  not  that  —  it's  not  that.  I 
expected  the  thing  —  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  the 
thing;  but  it's  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  No,  I  did 
not  expect  the  loay" 

"/oughtltohave  expected  it  all,"  answered  the  mother; 
and  she  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

''Mother,  mother!  —  don't  give  way  —  don't  cry 
80 !"  and  the  tears  were  in  his  and  Amy's  eyes,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  her.  "Cheer  up!  my  dear  mother 
—  be  yourself  —  you  are  a  brave,  good  mother!  You 
have  gone  through  much  —  will  you  not  strive  to  bear 
this?" 

"Oh,  it's  not  for  myself!  —  It's  for  you —  for  you!" 
looking  at  him  with  a  sad  aching-heart  expression. 

"How  will  you  be  able  to  bear  it?" 

"Bear  it!  why,  as  well  as  I  can." 

"But  you  will  not  have  to  bear  it,"  put  in  Amy, 
warmly;  "you  can't  and  you  sha'n't  have  to  bear  it,  if 
justice  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Don't  talk  so,  I  am 
sure  you  won't  have  to  bear  it  —  we  shall  find  some 
way.  Oh!  don't  you  go  and  give  everything  up  in  de- 
spair, Pabian,  or  all  is  lost  indeed!" 

He  smiled  at  her  vehemence.  There  was  a  manly 
strength  in  his  countenance  as  he  smiled,  that  went 
straight  to  her  woman's  heart.  Yes,  even  at  that  moment 
she  felt  that  their  relative  positions  were  changed;  that 
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he  she  loved  was,  indeed,  become  a  man  in  intellectual 
strength  and  superiority. 

He  went  on  speaking  calmly,  like  one  master  of  him- 
self in  every  emergency. 

''This  letter  is  no  surprise  to  me.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  something  of*  this  sort  before  I  came  home. 
The  more  I  reflected,  the  more  it  seemed  impossible  that 
things  should  be  brought  about  as  we  wished.  It  was 
too  much  to  expect  from  such  a  man  as  Paul.  I^ay, 
Amy,  do  not  be  angry  if  I  say  that  what  Paul  proposes 
is  best  —  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  after  his  letter 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.'' 

"What  can  you  mean?  —  you  —  to  go  and  stand 
behind  a  haberdasher's  counter!" 

"Ev^n  so,  dear  Amy,  for  we  must  live." 

"But  at  that  sacrifice  it  is  not  to  live!"  cried  Amy, 
passionately. 

"Hush,  dear  Amy!  —  Look  at  my  mother  —  mother, 
dearest  mother!  Be  composed  —  make  up  your  mind  to 
it,  if  it  must  be  —  I  have  made  up  mine.  Very  likely 
it  is  all  for  the  best.  Who  knows  whether  I  might  not 
have  altogether  fEuled  in  my  other  objects,  and  then  what 
would  have  become  of  you?  Suppose  I  had  turned  out 
no  genius  at  all,  as  Paul  has  it  —  nothing  but  a  some- 
what precocious  lad,  as  he  thinks  me  —  who  knows? 
No,  mother  mine,  to  be  a  topping  tradesman  is  no  such 
despicable  lot,  and  a  topping  tradesman  I  am  resolved 
j^on  shall  see  me  •  •  .  and  then  won't  we  have  our 
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villa  at  Highgate,  and  a  museum  all  of  our  own  to 
boot?" 

She  smiled  —  she  could  not  help  it.  His  courage 
and  cheerfulness  imparted  new  courage;  He  did  it  so 
naturally  y  that  she  was  almost  deceived  into  thinking 
that  he  really  did  not  care  so  very  much  about  it  She 
could  bear  her  own  disappointment  —  anything  but  his. 
But  Amy  was  not  to  be  deceived;  she  could  have  been 
mortified  at  his  apparent  indifference,  almost  vexed  at 
his  resignation,  had  she  not  watched  him  narrowly. 
She  marked  the  white  lip  that  smiled;  she  understood  all 
that  lay  under  that  mask  of  cheerfulness;  and  she  adored 
him  more  than  ever  for  what  she  thought  his  heroic 
goodness. 

It  was  not  until  the  little  party  had  separated  for 
the  night,  and  Fabian  Lewis  was  alone  in  his  own 
chamber,  that  the  spirits  he  had  assumed  gave  way,  and 
nature  claimed  her  part. 

Was  it,  then,  all  over?  —  "Was  it,  indeed,  all  over? 
Those  hopes  and  aspirations,  cherished  since  he  had 
been  quite  a  little  child?  —  Had  they  all  ended  thus? 

He  was  too  well  informed  now  to  deceive  himself, 
as  a  year  or  two  ago  he  might  have  done,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  called  upon  to  make. 

Before  he  had  been  at  Dr.  Patrick's,  and  had  acquired 
the  experience  which  he  now  possessed,  his  sanguine 
temper  might  have  been  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  all 
was  not  lost;  but  that  by  assiduous  self-instruction  and 

Tbe  Rose  of  AshursL  //,  ^ 
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perseyering  application  of  the  time  he  might  be  able  to 
call  his  own  in  the  proposed  business,  he  might  yet 
maintain  his  place  in  science,  and  become  fitted  for  the 
medicsd  profession  after  all. 

But  his  ambition  had  extended  as  his  knowledge 
increased;  he  was  now  fully  aware  of  all  that  is  required 
in  this  country  of  ours  to  make  a  thoroughly  learned, 
and  leading  professional  man. 

The  circle  of  knowledge  lay  a  vast  horizon  around 
him,  the  limits  of  which  it  would  be  impossible,  under 
such  disadvantages,  to  reach.  Science  might  be  his 
amusement,  might  be  the  secret  object  of  his  worship; 
but  to  become  more  than  a  mere  amateur  smattorer 
was  hopeless.  Science  is  a  severe  mistress,  and  admits 
no  half-and-half  devotion.  She  exacts  the  dedication  of 
a  life. 

It  is  true,  that  men  who  had  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  were  perpetually 
springing  up  to  notice,  and  even  from  classes  far  less 
favourably  situated  than  his  own;  but  such  men  had  a 
life  to  give  to  the  pursuit  of  their  object,  and  they  had 
given  it 

The  fervent  years  of  youth  had  been  theirs,  and  had 

been  freely  dedicated  to  the  task,  whilst  their  manhood 

had  been  left  unshackled   to  pursue  the  saxae  career. 

They  had  not  been  limited  to  scraps  of  time  —  the 

remnaaiB  left  after  aQ.  liSsv^  \>e^^  \L<;:iwx%  of  the  day  had 
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been  consumed  by  a  wearisome  routine  of  what  might 
ilmost  be  called  animal  labour. 

Eabian  had  good  sense  equal  to  his  genius.  High 
yenius  is  almost  invariably  found  united  to  this  valuable 
quality  in  a  peculiar  degree.  No  vain  delusions  of  the 
imagination  coloured  or  obscured  this  great  truth  which 
pressed  upon  his  mind  .  .  .  the  certainty  that  a  tenth 
Dannot,  do  what  you  will  with  it,  equal  the  whole.  This 
conviction  stood  with  all  its  naked  mathematical  severity 
before  him. 

Energy,  resolution,  industry,  would  overcome  many 
disadvantages,  would  win  many  a  race  against  time  and 
weight;  but  there  is  a  proportion  in  all  these  things  — 
a  proportion  of  advantages  between  the  candidates  in  the 
world's  great  course,  which  must  be  observed,  or  energy, 
resolution,  industry,  beat  —  like  the  untired  wave  against 
the  rocks  in  vain. 

An  amateur,  a  dilettante  in  science,  he  might  still 
be;  but  a  great  and  able  man,  a  first-rate  physician,  a 
leader  in  the  march  of  intellect,  one  that  should  extend 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge  —  that,  he  must  now 
never,  never  hope  to  become. 

It  was  a  bitter  struggle;  it  lasted  through  the  long 
hours  of  that  terrible  night.  One  of  those  nights  which 
leave  a  mark  ineffaceable  in  the  life  of  man.  A  night 
of  suffering  never  to  be  forgotten;  a  night  spent  in  stem 
contest  with  self.  Struggling  against  desires  just  and 
right  in  themselves,  and  only  by  circumstances  rendered 
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unrighteous.  The  demon  of  rebellion  appearing  clothed 
in  armour  of  light,  only  to  make  the  conquest  more 
difficult. 

In  cases  such  as  these,  the  submission  to  a  necessary 
duty,  though  asserting  itself  by  the  unmistakeable  voice 
from  withiQ,  is  regarded  with  doubt  and  hesitation; 
because  the  good  resigned  is  so  unquestionably  great; 
the  evil  submitted  to  so  intensely  resd.  It  is  a  hard 
strife,  and  a  noble  victory  of  faith  in  the  essentially 
right  • 

It  was  a  night  such  as  grown  men  have  passed 
through,  coming  out  victorious,  but  with  the  hair 
blanched  white  as  snow  through  the  agony  of  it.  A 
youth  at  Fabian's  age  has  yet  the  young  blood  too  warm 
within  him  to  retain  such  physical  traces  of  what  has 
been  endured;  but  who  shall  say  that  the  agony  of  the 
struggle  is  less?  Nay,  the  youth  feels  these  things  stiU 
more  than  the  man  —  his  unworn  sensibilities  are  finer 
than  those  of  the  practised  man  —  However,  be  the 
suffering  what  it  might,  Fabian  conquered  —  and  re- 
signed his  prospects. 

That  you  will  perhaps  say  he  could  not  help  doing. 

But  that  is  not  exactly  the  matter  in  question.  The 
will  may  resist  even  when  the  circumstances  are 
inevitable  —  and  the  weak  man  murmurs  over  that 
which  he  wants  power  to  control  —  but  our  youth  was 
of  a  strong  nature.  He  was  not  satisfied  till  the  victory 
witbm  was  completely  g^inft^ ,  ^"sA  \ja&c^\ka  ^^d  cheer^ 
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fiilly  submit  to  wliat  he  felt,  and  knew  ought  to  be 
done. 


Pabian  came  down  to  breakfast  somewhat  later  than 
usuaL  Pale  he  was,  and  his  eyes  bore  the  peculiar  look 
of  great  fatigue,  which  our  neighbours  express  by  the 
term,  bottu  de  roeil,  but  he  was  composed,  and  made 
the  greatest  efforts  to  appear  cheerful,  though  he  could 
not  succeed  quite  so  well  in  this  as  he  might  have 
wished. 

Great  sacrifices  are  not  easily  made  — ;  The  hopes  of 
a  worthy  ambition  —  the  honest  aspirations  of  a  life  hot 
easily  laid  down  —  He  could  not  but  feel  serious  and 
pensive;  yet,  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eyes  anxiously 
fixed  upon  him,  he  strove  to  rally  his  spirits  —  he 
tried  to  joke  and  laugh  —  but  it  would  not  do.  He 
felt  it  was  better  to  have  done  with  disguises  and  speak 
out  the  truth.     Better  for  him  and  better  for  her. 

It  is  the  best  and  most  soothing  plan  in  all  such 
trying  passages  of  life. 

So,  like  a  sensible,  brave  young  fellow  as  he  was, 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  went  up  and  kissed  his  mother, 
and  said,  — 

"Mother,  dear,  don't  look  at  me  with  so  much  pain. 
You  cannot  help  feeling  for  me,  I  know,  and  ten  times 
more  than  if  the  case  were  your  own  —  and  I  wish, 
for  your  sake,  dearest  mother,  &x  moie  \!tidii  i^t  ms^^> 
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that  this  disappointment  was  not  so  painful  to  us  both 
—  bnt  it  is  no  use  disguising  the  matter.  It  is  an  im« 
mense  sacrifice.  You  and  Amy  would  not  love  me  the 
better  if  you  thought  I  did  not  feel  it  as  I  do.  .  .  .  K I 
did  not  realise  to  its  full  extent  that  which  I  ain  called 
upon  to  give  up.  But  we  must  help  one  another  to  get 
through  it  courageously,  and  we  must  be  thankful  things 
are  not  worse.  ...  I  might  have  been  incapacitated  by 
illness  ...  a  thousand  circumstances,  &x  more  painful 
than  this,  might  have  arisen  to  defeat  our  plans.  So, 
my  dearest  mother,  pray  try  to  bear  it,  as  you  have 
borne  every  trial  that  pressed  more  immediately  upon 
yourself  .  .  .  and  Amy,  dear,  make  up  your  mind  to  it 
at  once  —  I  promise  you,  in  a  little  while,  I  shall  have 
quite  made  up  mine  .  .  .  And  now,"  sitting  down  by  his 
mother's  side,  and  looking  tenderly  at  her,  "let  us 
enter  into  grand  consultation  upon  what  is  to  be  done 
next" 

There  was  such  a  beauteous  light,  such  a  glow  of 
love  and  pride  upon  Amy's  face  as  she  looked  at  him! 
Then  her  eyes  dropped,  and  she  sat  as  if  lost  in  lier 
own  thoughts,  but  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  upon 
her  face,  which  shewed  that  she  had  not  altogether 
abandoned  hope,  whatever  the  other  two  might  have 
done. 

''The  best  thing,  mother,  no  doubt,  will  be  to  go  to 
Mr.  jSbwish's;  I  do  not  see  anything  else  that  offers 
better.     It  will  take  tuq  euVVcdij  q^  ^wx^wada,  except 
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for  the,  first  year  or  two,  when  I  may  want  a  little 
money  now  and  then  for  clothes  —  and  even  that,  per- 
haps, I  shall  contriye  to  do  withoai  After  the  first  two 
years  I  shall  receive  a  salary,  which  will  be  increased 
according  to  my  merits;  —  and  won't  I  be  a  good  boy; 
and  make  the  sum  of  my  merits  as  great  as  possible? 
Won't  I  smile  and  bow  to  the  ladies;  and  get  off  my 
ribbons  and  laces?" 

"But  you  forget,  my  dear,  the  premium  —  a  hundred 
pounds  premium.*' 

"I  thought  Paul  had  engaged  to  pay  that." 

"Paul!"  cried  Amy,  indignantly;  "Paul!  You  are  not 
going  to  take  anything  from  Paul?  .  .  .  Paul!  I  would 
rather  die  than  be  obliged  to  Paul!" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  go  quite  so 
far  as  that  .  .  .  whilst  mother  and  you.  Amy,  were  left 
in  the  world;  I  don't  think  I  should  choose  to  let  Paul 
drive  me  out  of  it  —  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  obliged 
to  him  at  all." 

"I  thought  you  spoke  of  allowing  him  to  pay  the 
premium." 

"WeU?" 

"And  yet,  you  say,  you  won't  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  him." 

"No,  to  be  sure  —  if  he  paid  all  he  owed,  I  should 
esteem  it  no  obligation,  I  should  say  he  was  an  honest 
man  —  and  perhaps  thank  him  for  being  an  honest  man. 
Honest  men  are  rare  in  certain  circles  it  seems,  so  I 
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would  thank  him  for  being  honest  —  but  obligation,  no! 
For  as  to  the  two  hundred  pounds  he  consents  to  refund, 
my  mother  has  a  written  acknowledgment  of  that  debt 
somewhere  or  other  in  her  drawers;  and  he  cannot  help 
paying  it,  if  he  would;  as  he  very  weU  knows . . .  unless 
indeed  mother  let  him  off,  which  I  don't  think  she  seems 
parfipularly  inclined  to  do." 

Mrs.  Lewis  said  nothing. 

"Why,  mother,  ifs  our  own." 

"So  is  it  aU." 

"Aye,  but  we  can't  mc^e  him  pay  the  resi  I  repeat 
that  we  might  feel  obliged,  perhaps  —  though  in  real 
justice  obliged  is  not  the  word  —  if  he  paid  what  he 
could  not  be  forced  by  law  to  pay  —  but  no  thanks  for 
discharging  debts  he  knows  we  can  make  him  discharge. 
Well  have  our  money  so  far,  mother,  won't  we?" 

"You  are  right,  my  son  —  quite  right,  certainly  — 
but  suppose  he  is  not  able  to  pay." 

"He  can  get  the  money  if  he  chooses,  I  know  that 
very  weU . . .  only  read  his  letter  over  again.  And  he 
shcdl  choose,  or  m  know  the  reason  why." 

And  accordingly  a  brief  and  spirited  letter  was  written 
by  Fabian  to  Paul,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  most 
unwillingly  paid  down  the  money.  But  not  without 
many  satirical  inuendos  against  the  general  greediness  of 
mankind,  and  especially  as  respected  relations;  and  their 
utter  dieiregard,  where  money  matters  were  concerned, 
of  the  feelinga  or  couveiiieiiee  oi  ^^^«j&  T^KAsoat  to  them. 


'I 
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miich  passs^es  of  the  letter  Eabiaii  read  to  Amy,  with 
a  contemptuouB  ^^Piah!"  and  then  threw  the  epistle  into 
the  fire. 


And  now  the  time  approached,  Fabian  most  leave 
them,  and  enter  upon  his  new  occupation.  Good  Doctor 
Patrick  had  been  written  to,  and  a  letter  most  consoling 
to  the  mother's  heart  was  received  in  reply.  It  was  im^ 
possible  for  man  to  express  greater  regret  than  he  did  at 
the  necessity  which  thus  interrupted  the  useful  and 
honourable  career  that  he  had  anticipated  for  his  pupiL 

It  seemed,  indeed,  now  that  he  considered  any  re- 
serve in  the  expression  of  his  value  for  Fabian  as  no 
bnger  necessary;  now,  that  no  undue  expectations  could 
be  raised  by  a  free  expression  of  his  sentiments,  that  he 
indulged  himself  in  giving  vent  to  his  opinion  of  Fa* 
bian's  character  and  abilities  with  a  freedom  which  a 
pmdent  fear  of  spoiling  him  had  hitherto  repressed. 

Some  may  think,  perhaps  that  this  open  expression 
of  his  feelings  upon  the  subject  might  only  have  given 
pain  to  the  little  party,  now  that  the  bright  prospect  was 
closed  for  ever  —  but  this  was  for  from  being  the  case, 
Pabian  was  naturally  much  gratified  by  his  friend's  hearty 
good  opinion,  and  the  mother  and  Amy  only  gloried  the 
more  in  one,  who  so  cheerfully  sacrificed  himself  at  the 
shrine  of  duty.  With  respect  to  the  sacrifice  itself,  Dr. 
Patrick  wrote  thus: 
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'^ . . .  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  have  said  thus  much, 
because  I  think  it  due  to  my  late  pupil,  on  parting  from 
him,  to  express  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  his  intellect 
and  genius  —  and  to  say  that  I  do  not  regret  the  neces- 
sity, for  what  I  consider  an  immense  sacrifice,  would  be 
foUy  —  but  do  not  misunderstand  mel  I  am  far  from 
regretting  that  he  has  made  this  sacrifice.  I  could  almost 
rejoice  that  he  has  been  called  upon  to  4>erform  so  noble 
an  action  —  because,  after  all,  noble  actions,  will  al- 
ways be,  in  my  eyes,  more  exalted  things  than  the 
brightest  triumphs  of  genius.  To  act  rightly  —  to  act 
rightly,  in  defiance  of  temptation  and  difficulty,  is  to 
bestow  a  higher  benefit  upon  our  fellow -creatures,  by 
our  example,  than  all  the  discoveries  of  science,  valuable 
as  they  may  be,  can  confer.  Because  the  man  is  the 
thing  after  all  —  and  character,  not  knowledge,  makes 
the  man.  And  so,  my  brave  young  warri(»r  in  life's 
battle,  God  speed  you  —  I  will  not  say  farewell  —  and 
God  speed  you  —  for  so  long  as  we  both  shall  live,  you 
will  be  to  me  an  object  o£  pride  and  pleasure.  I  shall 
ever  stand  your  Mend,  and  many  and  many  an  hour  I 
hope  we  may  yet  spend  happily,  and  improvingly  to- 
gether; nor  do  I  despair  of  our  doing  something  in  our 
peculiar  line,  though  we  are  not  allowed  to  achieve  all 
we  once  anticipated." 

The  letter  concluded  m^  ^  t^q^<^  in  a  form  not  to 
be  refaaed,   that  as  hiB  Ai\SLe  <iOTi\f^\SLNass^  \ft  *^^  ^^^saa&. 
in  band,   he  might  be  aWo^ed^^^^^^^^  ^«^^*^ 
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compensation   upon   a   pupil  being  taken    away 
t  due  warning. 

this  was  added y  some  days  afterwards,  a  small 
led  with  well-chosen  books,  of  a  nature  to  aid  the 
relopment  of  ihe  mind  where  little  time  is  allowed 
}h  an  object,  and  the  opportunities  for  improve- 
re  scanty. 


i 
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CHAPTER  EX. 

*'  Scrolls  laid  before  him ,  rent  and  scattered  leaves , 
As  from  wild  autumn's  hair  the  whirlwind  weaves/* 

John  Edmund  Rbads. 

The  news  of  the  change  in  Fabian's  destiny,  of 
course,  was  soon  spread  throughout  the  whole  village, 
but  the  secret  of  Paul's  unhandsome  conduct  was  scru- 
pulously kept. 

They  were  far  above  the  meanness  of  revenge,  every 
one  of  them;  and  there  was  no  dif^culty  in  accounting 
for  the  change  of  measures,  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  the  original  plan.  This  reason  was 
too  evidently  probable,  not  to  be  accepted  at  once  without 
question;  though  wise  people,  and  those  dear  Mends,  of 
whom  every  one  has  abundance,  shook  their  heads,  and 
wondered  that  Mr.  Lewis,  prudent  as  he  seemed,  had 
not  managed  to  lay  by  more  money. 

But  Mr.  Lewis's  reputation  for  good  sense  and  pru- 
dence stood  too  high  for  his  memory  to  suffer  much  by 
the  speculations  of  the  abovementioned  kind  Mends  and 
neighbours  upon  the  state  of  his  affairs.  For  once  the 
majority  was  tolerably  just  and  candid.  They  judged 
fairly  of  the  nnknowii  \5y  'S'fYi^i  "NFraa  known;  and  what 
waa  Jknown  of  Waltet  Ijerma  \r^  ^QlOq.^  *^icfi^  \sl  ^^g^  ot 
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the  usnal  custom  in  sacli  things,  it  was  taken  as  the 
warrant  that  his  conduct,  though  unaccountahle,  would, 
if  explained,  prove  right. 

But  the  little  world  of  Ashurst,  though  finally  pretty 
well  satisfied  as  regarded  the  father's  reputation  for  self- 
denial  and  good  management,  was  not  so  easily  to  he 
consoled  as  respected  the  son. 

The -Genius  of  the  place! 

There  was  not  one  of  these  good  people  who  had  not 
built  upon  the  future  reputation  of  Fahian.  It  was  a 
dream  of  glory  in  which  all  had  shared,  and  of  which 
each  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  part.  In  these  little 
out-of- the- world  communities,  it  is  astonishing  to  what 
an  extent  this  feeling  of  personal  participation  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  their  small  town  or  large  village 
exists.  How  many  faults,  and  how  many  good  qualities 
are  engrafted  upon  it! 

The  generous  share  these  good  people  had  all  taken 
m  Fahian's  success,  the  sympathy  they  had  felt  with  his 
parents  in  the  honour  of  possessing  such  a  son,  was,  it 
must  be  owned,  somewhat  alloyed  by  vanity  and  pride  — 
the  pride  of  having  such  a  genius  belonging  to  Ashurst, 
and  anticipation  of  the  distinction  which  was  thus  to 
elevate  them  above  surrounding  places. 

All  which  feelings,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  com- 
bined to  produce  the  genuine  regret  and  vexation  with 
which  this  downfaU  of  their  high-wrought  expectations 
was  received. 
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The  Genius  of  Ashuist  to  end  by  beii^  nothing  hut 
an  haberdasher's  apprentice  after  aU! 

It  was  mortifyiBg. 

The  change  in  Fabian  Lewis's  prospects  became  the 
uniyersal  subject  of  conversation.  The  women  discoursed 
of  it  as  they  sat  gossipping  upon  the  bench,  under  the 
trees  of  the  little  market-place;  the  men,  at  the  black* 
smith's  forge,  could  speak  of  nothing  else.  Every  one 
regretted  the  absence  of  Sir  Horace  and  Lady  Yynour, 
of  Mr.  Strickland,  and  of  that  pleasant-looking  young 
gentleman,  Mr.  Yemon. 

They  were,  one  and  all,  gptne  away,  nobody  knew 
where. 

"But  they'd  somehow  never  have  let  this  a'  hap- 
pened, if  so  be  they  would  ha'  staid  at  the  HalL  What 
must  people  go  to  foreign  parts  for?  ...  One  missed  'em 
when  they  jwere  gone  more  than  one  could  a'  thought 
one  should." 

Such  was  the  general  cry. 

Tes,  they  missed  them  when  they  were  gone,  sure 
enough. 

Yes,  they  missed  those  above  them,  whose  position 
many  a  one  among  them  had  enviously  carped  at  ... 
they  missed  them  when  they  were  gone.  They  missed 
the  power  possessed  to  guide  them  in  perplexity;  and, 
when  the  occasion  demanded,  to  cut  the  knot  of  a  diffi- 
culij  which  no  one  else  could  untie. 

They  had  often  gnnaXAa^  ^\»  ^^"^Rk  XiR^dat  off  than 
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themselyesy  as  all  poor  people  are  tempted  to  gmmble^ 
when  those  better  off  than  themselyes  are  hard  by; 
envying  and  grudgmg  them  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  and 
murmurmg  at  the  arrangement  of  things  ...  but  they 
missed  them  when  they  were  gone. 

Perfectly  capable,  with  their  sturdy,  Saxon  good 
sense  as  they  were,  of  comprehending  the  impossibility 
that  all  men  should  be  rich,  that  there  should  be  coaches 
for  everybody,  they  could  not  help  sometimes  feeling  a 
wish  that  things  might  be  more  equalized  some  way  or 
other;  and  that  if  everybody  could  not  be  put  up,  some 
might  be  put  down  Tbey  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  comfort  if  everybody  were  as  poor  as  themselves  — 
no  uncommon,  and  certainly  no  very  unnatural  feeling, 
for  the  prosperity  of  others  is  not,  after  aU,  so  very 
enjoyable  a  thing.  He  who  is  outstripped  in  the  race  of 
life,  is  made  conscious  how  far  he  has  been  left  behind. 
He  loses,  what  is  far  dearer  to  man  than  aU  the  material 
enjoyments  of  riches,  in  his  own  sense  of  dignity  and 
self-respect.  I  know  but  of  one  lasting  remedy  for  this 
imeffsy,  irritating  sense  of  mortifying  comparison,  and 
that  is  genuine  Christianity.  First,  because  it  teaches 
the  intrinsic  value  of  things;  and  next,  because  it  gives 
birth  to  the  brave  independence  of  spirit,  which  takes 
the  place  assigned,  and  never  dreams  of  being  ashamed 
of  it 

Occasions,  however,  will  arise,  and  this  was  one  of 
them,  when  nobody  feels  sorry  there  are  a  few  riahsr 
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and  more  powerful  than  themselves  to  be  found,  who 
can,  and  who  will,  step  forward  when  the  crisis  demands 
it,  and  ward  off  the  consequences  of  an  inevitable  mis- 
fortune, such  as  was  this  of  Mr.  Lewis's  unexpected 
death. 

«  So,  thus  the  good  people  talked  and  lamented  the 
absence  of  Lady  Yynour  and  the  rest;  and  some  learned 
a  lesson  of  contentment  with  that  arrangement  of  things, 
which  makes  some  greater  and  some  less;  while  the 
most  part,  as  usual,  learned  nothing  at  aU,  either  by 
this,  or  by  any  other  lesson  of  experience. 

Another  thing  also  they,  for  the  most  part,  failed  to 
do;  —  they  failed  to  enquire  whether,  whilst  regretting 
the  absence  of  those  who  might  have  done  everything, 
they  could  not  do  something  themselves.  Kobody  seemed 
to  have  thought  of  that. 

Nobody  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  two  persons. 

And  those  were  Job  and  Mrs.  Tilley. 


"Now,  Tilley,  my  good  man,  there  you  sit  groaning 
—  and  for  once  I  really  like  to  hear  you  groan  —  If  s 
your  good,  kind  heart  as  makes  you  sit  there,  sighing 
like  a  pair  of  bellows;  and  I  like  you  for  it,  I  do;  for 
if  there  ever  was  a  pity  in  this  world,  it  is  to  see  that 
noble  lad  sent  to  handle  ftie  dcA3ti.-^«t^l" 

''Ay,  missis,  thou  aaf  e\.  xv^H.   \\.  %^^ \a  "^^ V^sai. 
ot  onel    And  that  good  ^«i^«ti  lA^riSs>.  k\^NS^,'^^^ 
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honourable,  a  more  real  gentleman  I  never  came  across! 
A  gentleman  he  was,  thaf  s  what  /  say,  in  all  his  words 
and  all  his  deeds!  And  he,  poor  fellow!  so  proud  of  that 
there  lad  —  such  a  Genus!  and  expected  to  be  one  o' 
the  greatest  physicians  as  ever  was  —  and  might  come 
to  doctoring  the  King  and  Queen  —  and  more,  the  very 
world  itself  —  what  do  I  know?  And  now,  as  you  say, 
to  go  for  to  be  buried  in  one  of  them  big  shops  in  a 
close  street  in  Lonnon,  among  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
lads,  as  I've  seen  'em,  a-measuring  tapes  and  ribands, 
like  a  woman!  Oh,  "Walter  Lewis!  Walter  Lewis,  my 
man!  —  weE  it  is  that  you  are  dead!" 

"Kay,  Geofirey,  don't  say  that:  if  poor  Mr.  Lewis 
had  been  aUve,  this  would  never  have  happened." 

"True,  true  —  thou'rt  always  quickerer  than  me;  — 
thou'rt  a  special  woman!" 

"Of  course!  "Women  are  always  quicker  than  men. 
Everybody,  who's  any  sense,  knows  that.  But,  quick  or 
slow,  GeoflErey,  1  suppose  we've  both  hit  upon  the  real 
reason  why  this  poor  lad's  forced  to  go  to  said  shops. 
Indeed,   the've   no   pride  —  they   make   no  secret  of 

llto  •   a   • 

"Why,  it  don't  require  a  heart  like  thine,  Meggie, 
to  see  that  —  want  o'  money,  want  o'  money's  the 
cause.  Oh!  if  Lady  Vynour,  or  Mr.  Strickland,  were 
but  here!" 

"lb  be  Bare,  iifa  a  pity  they  aicit  ../XsviSl  HJwsjjS^ 
other  peoples  here," 

J^  Jiose  of  Ashursi,  JL  "VQ 
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"Who?  I  know  nobody.  Ks  a  poor  place  after  i 
this  Ashurst." 

"Not  BO  poor.  I  know  one  or  two  as  have  moc 
in  the  bank,  though  they  do  live  at  Ashurst;  and  you 
one,  master." 

"Am  I?  A  little  matter!  a  little  matter.  A  sor 
thing  for  old  age  —  mine  now,  and  thine  when  I 
gone.  I  mustn't  ha'  thee  like  poor  widow  Lewis,  wh 
Tm  laid  at  th'  church-yard  —  heigh,  Maggie?" 

"Pooh!  pooh!  Old  age  is  years  off,  yet." 

"Don't  talk  like  a  child,  then  ....  Old  age  is  nea 
than  you  think." 

"Tush,  man!  Why,  Geoflftrey!  you  look  as  well 
you  did  at  thirty.  I  never  saw  a  man  like  you.  Yoi 
hold  your  own  when  you're  fourscore,  see  if  y 
don't." 

"Ah!  but  ain't  you  a  bonnie  one?  —  you  wheedli 
hussey!" 

"I  speak  what  I  think  —  Pm  sure.  I  never  fiat 
you,  Geoffrey,  you  know  that.  I  don^t  say  I  don't  sc< 
a  wee  bit  now  and  then  —  but  ifs  not  often,  is  it?  I 
now  Pm  thinking  — ^" 

"Well,  out  with  it  then.  Thon  think'st  to  parp< 
most  times." 

^'We  don't  want  tiua  moiiB^,  Tilley  ...  and  w< 
have  plenty  time  to  msike  nw^t^  \i(?&Pt^  ^^  l^saa,  ^ 
w^bicb  have  no  pleasure  m  ^eni^ 


>i> 
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"Then  it  will  be  a  pretty  penny  for  some  one  or 
ther  that's  to  come  after  us." 

"After  ufl!  Who's  to  come  after  us?  —  None  we 
;are  for;"  and  there  was  the  slight  sigh  the  childless 
in£B  ever  gives  at  the  recollection  that  there  are  such 
hings  as  children.  "After  us!  besides,  who  can  see 
hose  who  come  after  us?  How  ihey  walk,  or  what  they 
lo!  Better  look  at  those  who  go  afore  us,  and  then  we 
3an  tell  whether  what* s  ours  comes  to  use.  Better  sow 
&e  seed  whilst  one  can  see  the  flowers  and  the  fruits 
)f  it,  than  leave  it  to  be  put  in  the  ground  over  our 
?;rave.     Do  you  take  me,  Geoffrey?" 

"I  take  thee!  Not  I!  Goodness  knows,  when  you're 
iky  Ingh  with  your  flowers  and  things  there,  I  can't 
SdUow  thee.  Maggie,  my  dear,  thou  knowest  well  enough 
^t  thou  must  speak  plain  English  to  get  at  Tilley's' 
mderstanding." 

"Then  plain  English  I  will.  Let's  give  the  money 
»  Fabian  Lewis,  and  see  him  a  great  doctor  in  spite  of 
lU " 

Geoffrey  did  open  his  eyes  wide  at  this. 

"Is  the  woman  mad?" 

"Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  Geoffrey." 

"Mad  as  a  March  hare!  good  law!" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it>  I  tell  you.    It  would  be  the  wisest 
^Idng  we  erer  did  in  our  lives.    1  aoj  licroe  "^wa  ^^Sii» 
id  eat  it,  not  lock  it  up  in  a  drawer  \»  \i^  ^^^^.^s^ 
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somebody  ifU  do  no  good  to,  and  we  not  taste  a  bit 
of  it." 

''Eat  your  cake.  Do  you  call  giving  it  away  eating 
it?  —  this  is  Latin.'' 

''Ifs  plain  good  English,  I  teU  you;  but  this  you 
know  weU  enough;  every  time  you  give  a  hunch  of 
bread  and  cheese  to  a  starving  beggar." 

''But  IVe  bread  and  cheese  enough,  and  to  spare." 

"And  you've  money  enough,  and  to  spare;  and  more 
than  it  will  even  do  you  or  me  good  to  spend.  Would 
you  drink  claret  to  make  your  stomach  ache?  or  me 
wear  diamonds  to  be  pointed  at,  man?  Lefs  enjoy  our 
money.  Lefs  have  our  own  way,  for  once.  Nobody 
has  their  own  way  in  this  world  I  think  —  Lefs  do  a 
strange  thing,  and  please  ourselves;  and  please  one  or 
two  we  love  and  honour  besides;  and  then  be  called 
mad,  or  fools,  or  what  they  will,  and  laugh  in  our 
sleeves  all  the  while." 

"Why,  Meg,  thoud'st  fool  a  man's  heart  out  of  his 
bussum." 

And  sure  enough  so  she  did  his.  And  after  little 
further  talk  with  her  husband,  off  was  Mrs.  Tilley  to 
Mrs.  Lewis's  cottage* 

But  there  was  one  that  had  preceded  her. 

Amy  was  sitting  sewing  at  the  window,  when  she 

heard  the  wicket  of  the  little  garden  open.     She  looked 

up  quietly,  concluding  that  it  was  Fabian  who  had  gone 

out  upon  some  little  \>\xsme^  ^1  \^  is\.O^^v^  but  it  was 
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not  the  figare  of  that  youth  with  his  spiinging  step,  and 
air  of  a  spirit  whose  courage  and  cheerfulness  nothing 
would  subdue,  which  presented  itself.  A  man,  now  bent 
with  age,  his  venerable  face  fiirrowed  by  the  wrinkles  of 
time,  but  still  retaining  a  certain  vigour,  which  told  that 
the  man  within  was  yet  unsubdued  by  years,  opened  the 
gate,  and  approached  the  house. 

It  was  Job. 

He  looked  up  as  he  advanced,  and  saw  Amy  at  that 
casement  so  prettily  framed  in  honey-suckles  and  roses, 
Bitting  busy  at  her  needle-work.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly  upon  her  beautiful  head,  and  its  waves  of  rich 
hair,  whilst  the  bees  were  humming  among  the  flowers 
around  her,  and  the  birds  were  chirping,  whistling,  and 
talking  near,  as  they  might  have  done  in  a  perfect  soli- 
tude; which,  indeed,  in  stillness,  this  quiet  little  house- 
hold resembled. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl  met,  and 
his  gave  her  a  cheerful  greeting.  It  was  the  flrst  time 
the  two  had  seen  each  other  since  Amy's  return.  To 
throw  down  her  work,  rush  into  the  garden,  seize  his 
hand,  looking  as  if  she  was  almost  ready  to  kiss  him, 
was  the  affair  of  a  moment. 

"Dear  Job!  Is  it  you?  How  kind  of  you  to  come  all 
this  way!  Tou  know  in  old  times  nothing  could  ever 
get  you  out  of  your  garden,  neither  love  nor  money.  I 
was  thinking  to  come  down  and  see  you;  but  I  have  been 
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BO  excessively  busy,  that  I  have  not  had  a  moment  of 
time  to  myself." 

"You'd  not  forgotten  old  Job,  then  —  pretty  one  — 
You  hadn't,  joetty  one!  Or  what's  better — good  one  — 
for  both  you  are,  or  I'm  a  blind  buzaard.  For  pretiy  — 
why,  you're  prettier  than  ever!  and  good!  why,  you  look 
as  good  as  ever . . .  and  thaf  s  saying  much." 

"Oh!  fie.  Job!  how  you  flatter.     It  is  not  like  you." 

"And  so  you  gave  up  that  fine  place  at  Lady  Saint 
what's-her-name,  where  they  told  me  you  were  made  as 
much  of  almost  as  if  you'd  been  a  younger  sister  belike 
and  are  come  all  this  way  to  nurse  your  poor  grand- 
mother's friend.  Thafs  like  a  pious  child,  and  a  true 
friend.  I  was  vexed  you  should  give  up  a  nice  place, 
but  I'm  glad  you  did  it  all  the  same." 

"Dear  Job!  what  else  was  there  possibly  to  be  done?" 

"True,  for  that... But  when  do  you  go  back  again?" 

"I'm  not  going  back  at  aU." 

"Not  going  back  at  all!  But  will  Mrs.  Lewis  al- 
low it?" 

"She  can't  help  herself.  I  have  written-  to* Lady  St. 
Eloi  long  ago,  and  the  place  is  filled  up  by  this  time." 

"And  did  Mrs.  Lewis  consent?" 

"She  was  never  asked ...  There  are  few   things  I 

should  like  to  do  without  Mrs.  Lewis's  consent,  but  I 

knew  it  was  no  use  trying  to  make  her  agree  to  this;  so 

I  did  it  without  asking  her,  and  she  knew  notiiing  about 

it  till  it  was  too  late." 
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''Good  child!  God  bless  you!''  laying  his  hand  wiih 
paternal  dignity  upon  the  young  head;  ''and  bless  you 
he  willy  for  you  are  like  one  of  his  own  angels  slipped 
down  here  —  just  the  same  as  when  you  wer6  quijte  a 
Uttle  child." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause;  during  which  Amy  re- 
verently pressed  her  lips  upon  the  brown,  rugged  hand 
she  held.     Soon  she  spoke  again. 

"Will  you  come  in  and  sit  down?" 

"Yes,  I  am  wanting  to  have  a  little  talk  with  Mrs. 
Lewis  —  or  with  you  —  it  will  do  just  as  well." 

"Mrs.  Lewis  has  had  rather  a  baddish  night,  and  is 
not  come  down  yet." 

"Well  then,  I'll  talk  to  you... What  I  have  to  say 
will  be  easier  said  to  you." 

"Come  in,  then.  Sit  down  iu  the  dear  old  high-^ 
backed  chair,  where  my  grandmother  used  to  sit." 

He  made  a  gesture  as  if  approaching  some  honoured 
and  holy  place,  sat  down,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  placed 
it  upon  the  floor  beside  him;  and  then  you  saw  his  hair 
—  still  close  cut  —  but  the  dark  brown,  silvery  with 
age;  and  his  noble  forehead  wrinkled,  and  his  cheek 
withered;  but  the  bright  hawk-eye,  almost  as  bright,  and 
quite  as  fervent  as  ever,  though  with  a  deeper  seriousness 
in  it  periiaps. 

Oh!  old  age  is  a  lovely  thing,  when  like  a  fine  autumn, 
it  mellows  and  beautifies  by  the  very  touch  of  decay. 
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Advancing  age  had  done  as  mach  for  Job  as  advan- 
oing  youth  had  done  for  Amy  —  at  least,  so  she  thought* 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  he  sat  down  in  the 
ohaar,  which  was  placed  close  by  the  op^i  window,  from 
which  came  up  all  the  tender  ^grance  of  leaves  and 
flowers  y  and  the  sounds  of  birds  and  insects  which  he  so 
loved. 

"Ifs  beautiful!"  he  said. 

"Oh!  I  think  it  is  so  beautiful  —  1  do  love  it  so." 

"And  you  think  poor  Mrs.  Lewis  will  be  able  to  stay 
here?" 

"Oh!  thafs  all  settled.  —  Yes.  They  ask  such  a  low 
rent,  that  it  is  settled  she  can  stay  here." 

"I  am  glad  of  that  —  I  fear  she  is  not  very  well  off." 

"Well  off!  poor  thing!  Oh,  no!  —  but  we  will  get 
along,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  make  her  comfortable,  I 
do  hope." 

"I  dare  say  you  wilL  But  Amy  Grant,  Tve  heard 
some  news  as  vexed  me  sorely,  and  Pm  afraid  ifs  true." 

"What  about ? 

"About  her  son  —  that  Fabian.  That  nice,  clever 
lad,  as  his  father  intended  to  make  a  Sydenham  or  a 
Boerhaave  of  —  big  names  them.  They  belonged  to  big 
men. . . .Pm  a£raid  it's  too  true,  Amy.  They  say  as  how 
he  ain't  to  go  on  with  his  education,  but  is  to  be  bound 
'prentice  to  a  haberdasher,  like  any  common  Jack  or  Gill 
of  them  all." 

Amy  hong  her  head  a  ^\£L<&)  «&  ^'^  «mw^sw1  — 
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"Too  true,  indeed,  Job.     So  it  must  —  must  be." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Job.  "Must  be's  easily  said;  but  I 
say  must  not  be!" 

Amy  shook  her  head. 

"I  say  must  not,**  Job  went  on,  striking  his  stick 
upon  the  floor.  "It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  sin.  It's 
not  every  day  God  sends  such  heetds  as  Fabian's  into  the 
world!  and  when  he  does,  he  expects  men  to  cherish 
them  and  value  them,  and  not  set  *em  a  wasting  their 
strength  and  their  time  upon  mere  hand  labour,  such  as 
any  clodpole  can  do.  A  shop!  —  Why,  any  fool  can 
giand  behind  a  counter,  and  serve  in  a  shop!  Why,  if 
they'd  only  made  a  gardener  of  him,  now!" 

"I  don't  know;  perhaps!  —  but  ifs  all  settled,  I 
believe." 

"Why,  then,  it  must  all  be  unsettled  again  —  and 
thafs  what  I'm  come  about.  Miss  Grant  —  PU  call  you 
Amy  when  I  am  not  so  serious.  I've  saved  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  pounds  sterling  money,  and  it's  all  in  the 
stocks;  and  it's  every  penny  at  Fabian  Lewis's  service, 
and  he  must  let  it  go  as  far  as  it  can  in  paying  for  his 
education." 

"Dear,  dear  Job!  you  don't  say  so!  —  Dear,  generous 
Job!     Oh,  what  a  thing!  what  a  thing!" 

''Ko  thing  at  all,  dear  lass!  Ain't  he  and  you  like 
my  own  children?  Have  I  not  loved  you  since  ye  were 
little  toddlers,  coming  to  the  Hall-garden  for  posies  and 
strawberries;  a-witching  the  very  heart  of  old  Job  out  of 
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his  breast?  And  is  not  all  the  little  I  have  for  you,  not 
me?  Id  thought  to  have  divided  it  between  you;  but 
you'll  give  up  your  share,  won't  you?** 

"Ah!  what  can  I  say  to  you,  Job?  How  generous! 
how  good!  how  wise  I  I  think  —  but  I  know  Mrs.  Lewis 
won't  take  it." 

"And  why  should  she  not? ....  She'll  make  me  very 
angry  if  she  sets  herself  up  in  this  prideM  fashion,  and 
so  ruins  the  prospects  of  a  son  like  that." 

"Oh,  it  will  not  be  pride!  —  something  better  than 
pride.  I  think  I  know  what  it  is;  though  I  should  never 
do  it,  if  it  were  me.  Job  ....  I'd  take  your  money 
thankfully,  for  I  know  how  you  feel  about  it  —  but  I 
don't  think  that  they  will." 

And  Amy  proved  right,  so  far,  at  least.  The  money 
was  not  accepted.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  stongly  tempted,  but 
Fabian  was  not  to  be  persuac^d. 

"I  cannot  be  dependent,"*  he  said;  "and  though  this 
is  so  generous  of  Job,  and  he  has  such  a  heart,  that  I 
am  sure  he  would  never  make  me  sensible  of  it  —  yet 
obligation  is  a  dog.  Besides,  he  may  want  it  when  he 
is  an  old  man  himself,  who  can  tell?  —  Moreover,  he 
has  relations  of  his  own.  No!  I  will  fight  my  own  way 
as  I  can." 

"But  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Strickland,  you  would  not 
have  refused.     Surely  you  have  not  more  pride  than 
jour  father?  ....  He  suffered  Mr.  Strickland  to  under- 
take the  expenBes  oi  Kas  e^eio&^TL!^ 
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''That  waa  different  Mr.  Stricklaiid  is  a  very  rich 
man  —  he  is  in  the  habit  of  expending  large  sums  in 
this  useful  and  liberal  maimer;  and  why  may  not  one, 
as  well  as  another ,  accept  «the  advantages  he  offers? 
But  this  mcmey  is  the  saying  of  a  laborious  life,  which 
too  often  leads  to  a  helpless  old  age.  Who  knows,  as 
I  said,  how  soon  the  old  man  may  be  in  want  of  it?  I 
should  be  miserable  at  the  thought  of  haying  robbed 
him  of  his  hard-earned  gains.  I  should  be  able  to  do 
nothing  —  I  should  be  quite  damped  by  the  refaction . . . 
Ko,  dear  Amy  and  dear  mother,  let  it  be  as  we  haye 
agreed.  Let  me  do  what  is  my  obyious  duty,  and  go  at 
once  to  Mr.  Howish's." 

It  was  in  yain  that  Job,  hurt  and  disappoiuted, 
lu^ed  the  matter  upon  them.     Fabian  was  firm! 

"With  a  gentleness  hard  to  be  resisted,  yet  with  a  re- 
solution no  reasoning  could  oyercome,  he  refused  his 
good  old  friend's  offer. 

Job,  sorely  disappointed  as  he  was,  found  it  im- 
possible to  withstand  the  force  of  his  manly  yiews  of  in- 
dependence, and  his  affectionate  representations. 

"Aye,  aye!  you  are  an  obstinate  young  fellow,  I  see. 
Opinionated  as  all  you  young  folks  are  ...  But  we  can't 
quarrel  —  there's  something  about  you  one  can't  quarrel 
with.  But  I  do  hope  —  do  you  hear  me,  young  one? 
—  I  do  hope  you'll  come  to  think  better  of  it." 

'^I  cannot  think  better  of  it,"  said  Fabian,  turning 
to  him  from  the  windoW;  to  which  he  had  retreated  to 
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hide  a  few  tears  —  reKcs  of  the  boy  which  lingered 
about  him  stilL  ''I  cannot  think  better  of  it  than  I  do. 
I  think  it  the  kindest  and  most  generous  offer  that  ever 
was  made  by  one  friend  •to  another  ...  but  you  will 
think  better  of  it,  dear  Job.  You  will  see  I  am  right, 
and  won't  be  angry  with  me  long." 

And  so,  after  a  few  words  more,  Job  went  grumbling 
away,  pleased,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  a  spirit  in  the 
young  man  which  he  thought  such  a  right  one;  but 
grieving,  more  than  ever,  that  so  promising  a  young 
fellow  should  be  destined  to  nothing  better  than  measur- 
ing ribbons  behind  Mr.  Howish's  counter,  and  that  those 
who  might  have  averted  such  a  consequence  were  all 
far,  far  away. 


The  day  after  the  visit  from  Job,  came  good  Mrs. 
Tilley,  with  her  offer  of  a  much  larger  sum.  An  offer 
received  in  the  same  manner,  with  grateful,  heartfelt 
thanks,  and  in  the  same  manner  refased.  !N'othing  per- 
suaded Fabian  to  forfeit  his  independence. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Tilley,  with  raised  colour 
and  sparkling  eyes,  argued  the  matter  in  her  most  ener- 
getic manner.     Fabian  was  immoveable. 

'*I  could  not  —  indeed,  I  could  not!  —  I  should  be 

miserable!     Suppose  I  were  to  disappoint  you  all!     The 

very  dread  of  it  would  be  enough  to  make  me  do  it. 

I  fihould  fail  —  1  know  1  Avwi^.^  —  \  ^\dd  not  help 
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it  . . .  Goody  dear,  kind  people!  let  me  do  what  I  feel 
certain  I  oo^ht  to  do  —  get  my  own  living  in  the  way 
Ihat  is  opened  to  me,  and  secme  to  myself  the  power, 
in  a  few  years,  of  being  able  to  help  my  mother." 

It  was  in  yain  to  remonstrate;  and  poor  Mrs.  TOley, 
after  haying  been  a  great  deal  more  angry  than  she  felt 
that  she  ought  to  haye  been;  and  said  a  great  many 
yiolent  things,  for  which  she  reproached  herself  all  the 
way  home  —  though  her  Mends  at  the  cottage  loyed 
her  a  thousand  times  more  than  oyer  for  this  y^ 
yiolence  —  was  forced  to  ^ye  up  the  point,  and  throw 
away  all  the  fruits  of  her  yictory  oyer  G^ffirey,  of  which 
she  was  more  than  justly  proud. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

''And  well  thy  blessed  influence  may  we  prize, 
Moving  aboat  our  paths  in  dceda  of  love , 
In  gentle  words  and  household  charities ; 

Well  therefore  may  our  reverence,  above 
The  glare  of  useless  fames ,  thy  memory  raise , 
Throning  thee  in  our  love  as  high  as  in  our  praise/* 

W.  C.  Bennett. 

''Abe  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  right,  dear  Fa 
bian?''  asked  Amy,  anxiously ,  as,  affcec  haTing  put  Mis 
Lewis  comfortably  to  bed,  she  returned  to  the  little  par 
lour  and  sat  dovm  by  him.  He  was  sitting  at  the  opei 
window  looking  out  from  it,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  th< 
evening  sky. 

A  lovely  evening  it  was.  A  faint  line  of  light  stil 
lingered  in  the  west,  the  stars  were  issuing  forth  one 
after  the  other  upon  the  tender  blue  of  the  heavens, 
The  air  was  soft;,  and  a  gentle  wind  was  swaying  up  and 
down  among  the  branches  of  one  or  two  large  elms 
which  stood  opposite  to  them  in  the  garden.  The  flowen 
had  mostly  shut  up  for  the  night,  but  the  roses  trained 
against  the  low  wall  beneath  the  casement,  and  a  little 
bed  of  heliotropes  in  front  of  it,  were  giving  forth  a  sweel 
and  delicious  perfume. 

The  boy  leaned  "bia  attaa  «ijgKa^\.  'Oaa  ^^ra^^^-^-^^  hh 
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hands  clasped  in  each  other.     His  fytce  was  raised;  his 

hair  in  thick,  brown  curls,   falling  a  little  backward, 

gave  to  iriew  that  fine  countenance  and  noble,  intellectual 

forehead;  his  eyes  were  lifted,  as  I  said,  towards  the  sky 

—  the  laf^es  were  moist 

He  had  not  seemed  to  observe  Amy's  entrance  into 
the  room,  for  he  did  not  turn  round;  but  she  drew  a 
chair  and  sat  down  by  him,  and  then  laying  her  hand 
gently  upon  his  shoulder,  said  — 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  right,  dear 
Fabian?" 

He  turned  his  eyes  slowly  towards  her  as  she  spoke. 
There  was  a  cloud  of  great  sorrow  in  them.  He  made 
no  answer. 

She  went  on. 

"Dear  Fabian!  dear  boy!  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  your  noble  courage  —  but  are  you  sure  you  are 
right?  —  Are  we  quite  sure  there  is  not  something  of 
unwarrantable  pride  in  rejecting  so  deddedly  the  gene- 
rous offers  of  friends  who,  I  am  sure,  so  sixu^erely  desire 
to  help  us?  It  seems  more  than  painful  —  it  seems 
hardly  right  in  this  manner  to  giye  up  all  hope  of  your 
education?" 

He  looked  earnestly  at  her  —  then  suddenly  eorered 
Us  face  with  his  hands,  bending  his  head  down  low 
upon  the  window-sill. 

She  laid  hers  upon  the  bended  head,  as  a  kind  elder 
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sister  might  haye  done;  and  in  a  voice,  almost  a  whisper, 
said  — 

'Tahian,  dear!  if  you  repent  what  you  have  done, 
there  is  still  time  to  alter  your  couxBe  ...  It  is  not  too 
late.  I  am  certain  either  Mrs.  Tilley  or  Job  would 
gladly  keep  to  what  they  have  proposed.'' 

Still  he  was  silent  —  his  frame  shook  a  little. 

''Dear  Fabian,  think  better  of  it  —  I  am  sure  it 
cannot  be  right,  if  it  cost  you  so  much;  and  your  poor 
mother's  disappointment!  —  I  cannot  becur  to  think  of. 
As  for  me,  the  idea  of  giving  it  all  up,  breaks  my 
heart  to  pieces." 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her  with  the  fondest 
affection. 

''Does  it,  decur  Amy?"  was  all  he  said. 

"Indeed,  indeed!  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  —  In- 
deed, indeed!  it  does  quite  break  my  heart..." 

"Dear  girl!" 

"Then  you  will  think  better  of  it,  will  you,  dear 
Fabian?  Mrs.  Lewis  and  I  have  just  been  talking  it 
over.  We  adore  your  noble  spirit,  but  we  cannot  help 
tViiTiTriTig  that  you  are  wrong." 

"How,  wrong?" 

lifting  up  his  head  and  resting  it  upon  one  hand  in 
an  attitude  of  attention,  whilst  with  the  other  he  pulled 
to  pieces  the  pink  leaves  of  some  roses  which  were 
/straggling  up  to  the  window-sill. 

"How,  wrongV 
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'*BeQs.uae,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  where  God 
has  hestowed  first-rate  abilities  ^  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  enltiyate  them.  It  is  a  great  ohaigB  to  hare  the 
fiye  ^ents  conmdtted  to  us;  and  it  seems  abnost  like 
bnrying  them  in  a.  napkin,  to  refuse  the  means  which 
would  afford  the  necessary  education,  and  enable  you  to 
employ  them  for  the  service  of  mankind.  You  know 
how  hi^y  your  father,  and  how  highly  your  niother 
esteem  medical  science  and  the  healing  art,  and  how 
rare  it  is  to  £Lnd  any  one  so  highly  gifted  as  you  are, 
ready  and  anxious  to  devote  the  whole  powers  of  his 
mind  to  the  advancement  of  it  —  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  —  forgive  me,  dear,  dear  Fabian  .  .  .  "Whether 
it  may  not  be  mistaken  though  most  generous  pride, 
rather  than  true  principle,  which  leads  one,  in  a  case 
like  ours,  to  refuse  the  assistance  of  such  Mends  as  we 
have." 

He  listened  with  serious  attention  whilst  Amy  was 
speaking,  pulling  the  petals  from  the  roses  in  an  ab- 
stracted manner,  like  one  deep  in  thought.  He  remained 
silent  for  a  little  while  after  she  had  done  speaking;  at 
last  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  said  earnestly  — 

"Would  to  God  I  could  view  this  matter  in  the 
same  way  that  you  and  my  dear  mother  do,  but  it  is 
impossible." 

''And  why  cannot  you  view  it  as  we  do,  Fabian^  if 
you  wish  it  so  much?" 

7%<?  Jiase  of  Ashurst*  //.  "W 
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''For  that  very  reason,  because  I  do  wish  it,  so  very 
much." 

''Then,  dearest  Fabian,  if  this  be  so,  lei  us  at  once 
put  our  pride  in  our  pockets,  heartily  thank  these  good 
Mends  and  accept  their  services  .  .  .  and  when  you  are 
a  great  physician,  or  professor,  or  lecturer,  or  something 
or  other,  — '  why  certainly  we  wiU  pay  back  every 
farthing,  and  meantime  they  would  be  so  glad  —  so 
very  glad!'' 

He  eyed  her  again  wistfully  as  the  colour  flew  to 
her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  flashed  bright  with  earnestness 
and  impatience. 

Then  he  turned  a  little  away,  cast  up  his  eyes 
slightly,  and  once  more  said  with  a  gentle  remonstrance 
in  his  tone  of  voice  — 

"My  Amy  must  not  be  a  tempter." 

"I  would  only  tempt  you  to  what  I  feel  almost  sore 
is  right,"  she  said,  with  renewed  hope. 

"Almost!  —  yes,  that  is  just  where  it  lies  —  almost 
We  must  not  do  things  upon  ahnosts,  my  good  Mend; 
and  I,  dear  Amy,  am  more  than  almost  sure  where  a 
case  is  doubtful  and  inclination  so  deeply  involved,  that 
it  must  be  safest  to  give  up  what  one  desires,  perhaps 
too  passionately,  lest  desire  should  bias  judgment.  At 
least,  so  it  appears  to  me.  You  know  —  I  need  not 
tell  you  —  how  intensely  my  whole  soul  has  been  bent 
upon  this  object;  but  I  believe,  circumstanced  as  I  am, 
to  indulge  it  would  "be  "wioii^.    \  '*?ksa2sL*'^\s»  my  duty  to 
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go  to  Mr.  Howish,  because  there  I  am  secure  of  an 
honest  liyelihood  for  myself,  and  in  due  time  for  my 
mother  —  without  robbing  any  man  of  his  money. 
Who  knows  how  much  my  mother,  in  her  state  of 
health,  may  want?  and  maintain  her  I  can  and  will, 
come  of  it  what  may.  It  is'a  duty  I  owe  to  my  father's 
memory,  a  sacrifice  I  owe  to  herself;  and  though  it  gives 
me  pain  —  great  pain  —  I  offer  it  willingly,  and  I 
trust  shall  be  able  to  do  it  cheerfully  —  Everything  is 
due  to  her  —  what  a  wife  and.  mother  she  has  been! 
Now,  if  I  go  at  once  behind  the  counter,  there  is  every 
rational  security  —  I  may  say  certainty  —  of  my  being 
able  to  provide  for  her.  As  to  the  profession  for  which 
my  father  intended  me,  even  if  I  could  find  the  means 
of  a  proper  education,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  I  should 
succeed.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  about  it,  says 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  on,  —  what  large  expenses  at 
starting  it  necessarily  entails,  —  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  what  the  result  may  prove,  however  clever  a 
man  •  may  be.  Everybody  at  dear  Ashurst  calls  me 
clever,  I  know,  -^  and  I  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am;  but 
to  what  degree?  —  that  is  the  question.  I  ought  to  be 
transcendently  clever,  indeed,  before  I  suffered  my 
^  friends  to  run  such  a  risk  as  this  upon  my  account. 
Suppose,  after  having  taken  this  money,  I  should,  not 
only,  never  be  able  to  repay  it,  but  turn  out  nothing  re- 
markable after  all  —  how  would  they  feel  then?  How 
would  you  and  mj  mother  feel?    I  don't  like  to  sT^eak 
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of  myself  —  but  think,  i^iink,  Amy,  of  my  wretch- 
edness! No,  Amy;  it  is  very  difficult,  very  hard,  to  give 
it  up;  but  I  have  been  asking  help,  and  light,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  granted  me  —  Light  to  see  yftat  it  is 
right  to  do,  and  help  to  do  it.  And  don't  be  angry,  dear 
girl,  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Howish  to 
thank  him  very  much  for  his  kind  offer,  and  to  accept 
it  at  once.     The  letter  lies  there  upon  the  table.^' 

"Would  you  take  the  money  from  anybody?  — 
would  you  take  it  from  Lady  Yynour?  —  would  you 
take  it  from  Mr.  Strickland?  —  would  you  take  it  from 
me,  if  I  had  it?" 

"Yes,  Amy,  I  would  take  it  from  you  with  all  my 
heart.  And  I  would  take  it  from  them,  I  think,  because 
they  can  very  well  spare  it  —  could  afford  to  lose  it 
upon  a  bad  speculation." 

Amy's  countenance  brightened. 

"Would  it  be  too  late,  if  we  were  able,  two  or  three 
years  hence,  to  take  up  the  old  plan?" 

"No  —  I  think  not  —  I  am  but  seventeen  —  it 
might  be  late  —  but  a  man  might  make  up  lost  ground. 
But,  sweetest  Amy,"  looking  at  her  fondly,  "what  is  this 
you  are  dreaming  of?" 

"Perhaps  they  will  be  back  by  that  time,"  she  said 
thoughtfully. 

'Perhaps  so;  but  eyen.  if  they  were,  how  can  we  teU 
wbAt  the  J  might  \)e  mc\m^^  Vq  ^<i^    ^^^sisJ^Ksxi^  Awards 
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b,  I  have  little  doubt;  but  to  undertake  it  all  is  a 
erious  timg.'' 

"Oh!  how  much!  how  much  a-year  would  it  take?" 

He  named  the  lowest  possible  sum. 

"And  how  long  should  you  want  that?" 

"Until  I  had  finished  my  courses.  After  that  I 
BhouM  hare  leisure ,  if  I  did  not  get  any  thing  else  to 
do,  to  maintain  myself  by  my  pen,  which  I  dare  say  I 
should  be  able  some  way  or  other  to  do.  You  see  Paul 
bas  .  .  .  .  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of  it.  Amy  —  it  only 
hyides  my  heart.  I  want  to  undertake  business  heartily, 
a  if  it  were  the  one  only  thing  I  could  by  possibility 
ook  forward  to.  And  now  let  us  talk  of  yourself. 
When  must  you  go  back  to  Lady  Si  Eloi's?" 

"I  am  not  going  back  at  alL  I  have  given  up  the 
)lace." 

"Dear  Amy,  what  will  you  do?" 

"Don*t  be  curious.  Tou  have  your  pet  scheme,  and 
why  not  I  mine?  You  don't  think  you  are  to  absorb  all 
the  self-sacrifice  that's  going  on  in  this  world  to  yourself, 
though  mine  can  hardly  be  called  a  sacrifice,  it  costs  me 
80  little  -^  Some  money,  that  is  true;  and  I  want  money 
more  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life  —  otherwise  I  should 
not  care  about  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  leave  your 
mother." 

"Dear  girl!  what  would  she  do  without  you  indeed?" 

"Well,  then,  I  am  not  goin^  to  leave  her;  but  don't 
look  aghast,  Fabian.     You  are  grown  a  mixoAle  of  i^ru^ 
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dence;  but  be  satisEed  —  I  have  a  grand  plan  for  earning 
money  in  Ashurst,  though,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  so 
much  as  I  used  to  get  at  the  St.  Eloi's.'' 

"And  what  can  your  plan  be?" 

"Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  .  .  .  fibs 
But  must  this  letter  really  go?" 

"Yes,  it  must  go  —  let  us  think  no  more  about  it" 


This  was  Fabian's  last  struggle  with  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  letter  was  despatched,  and  the  de- 
cision irrevocably  made,  his  spirits  rallied  —  he  was  as 
cheerful  as  of  old,  and  the  delight  of  his  mother's  heart 
—  so  lively,  so  tender,  so  loving! 

As  for  Amy,  it  seems  hardly  fair  —  I  feel  as  if  I 
did  not  quite  like  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  not 
even  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  for 
her  to  have  loved  him  better  than  she  did  before,  she 
would  —  but  that  would  not  have  been  easy. 

Poor  Lord  Baymond!  how  little  did  he  suspect  the 
utter  inefficacy  of  attentions  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  find  so  universally  acceptable  and  so  highly 
prized! 

But  .the  heart  of  woman,  when  faithful  and  constant, 
is  a  powerful  thing  —  irresistible  as  death  —  strong  as 
the  grave. 

LoYe  given  or  love  m\3bhald,  I  have  often  heard  it 
Boid  by  those  'who  xmSiew^WA  ^wfli%  ^qbwsso.  ^<b^  — 
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nothing  —  not  the  eyerlastmg  hilb  themselyes  ate  bo 
immoveable  as  true  love  in  the  woman's  heart. 

I,  alas!  an  old  bachelor  —  feel  unworthy  to  enlarge 
upon  the  sacred  theme! 

But  to  proceed. 

Fabian  seemed  resolved  to  make  his  sacrifice  cheer- 
fully, and  to  enjoy,  whilst  it  was  left  him  to  enjoy,  the 
society  of  those  he  loved.  So  he  gave  up  all  the  time 
formerly  devoted  to  study  to  his  mother  and  his  Amy. 

He  and  Amy  together  made  a  careful  review  of  his 
J)ooks,  and  with  only  a  furtive  sigh  now  and  then  he 
put  all  by,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  he  selected 
to  take  with  him;  it  being  his  full  intention  to  profit  by 
every  opportunity  Mr.  Howish's  benevolent  arrangements 
might  afford,  to  improve  his  mind.  But  the  attempt  to 
pursue  those  more  profound  branches  of  science  upon 
which,  under  Dr.  Patrick's  guidance,  he  had  first  entered, 
he  felt  would  be,  under  present  circumstances,  absurd. 
So  he  carefully  packed  away  the  works  relating  to  them 
in  a  closet;  then  shutting  the  door,  with  one  last,  fond 
look  at  his  treasures,  turned  the  lock,  and  put  the  key 
into  his  pocket 

It  was  the  Marquis  of  S — ,  in  Sterne's  Sentimental 
Journey,  taking  leave  of  his  sword;  when  he  delivered 
it  to  the  k^epii^  of  the  authorities  at  Brest,  before  he 
left  his  country  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  the  pursuit 
of  commerce  in  the  Antilles  — 
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A  few  dayB  after  thia,  Fabian  was  upon  his  way  for 
town. 


Mrs.  Lewis  had,  of  course,  been  very  much  agitated 
and  excited  by  his  visit;  and  when  he  was  gone,  her 
nerves  once  more  gave  way,  and  her  infirmities  rendered 
this  once  active  and  clever  woman  mournfully  dependent 
upon  the  support  of  her  friends.  Young  as  she  was, 
our  Amy  had  not  only  to  act  but  to  think  for  her. 

If  her  determination  had  not,  long  ago  been  taken, 
to  give  up  for  her  friend's  sake  all  the  enjoyment  shd 
found  in  her  situation  at  Lady  St.  Eloi's,  Kate's  present 
state  would  have  rendered  it  inevitable.  To  forsake  a 
friend  in  adversity  was  not  like  my  Rose  of  Ashurst; 
and  under  present  circumstances  her  assistance  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  poor  sufferer  once  more  shipwrecked, 
body  and  mind.  But  Amy  had  not  waited  to  make  the 
sacrifice  till  it  had  become  utterly  unavoidable.  She 
had  cheerfully  and  readily  abandoned  her  pleasant  situa- 
tion, when  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  a  step  was 
more  doubtful;  and  for  this  let  all  honour  be  done  to  the 
prompt  decision  of  her  generous  heart. 

The  necesoty  for  her  presence  now  w^,  however, 
stringent  enough. 

It  was  not  long  after  Fabian's  departure  before  new 

eaies  and  anxieties  began  to  press  upon  them.     Their 

purse    was    very  nartoiw   —  \)tvevt  ^'c^^&sfiK^  Vad  been 
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unavoidably  great,  and  the  little  income  had  been  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  demands  this  sad  illness 
had  made  upon  capital 

It  was  plain  that  something  must  be  done  to  help 
Iheif  means.  Somebody  must  set  about  getting  their 
living.  What  could  Kate  Lewis  do?  less  than  nothing* 
Amy  must  set  about  it  scone  way  or  other,  and  without 
delay. 

The  necessity  did  not  find  her  unprepared  to  meet  it. 

She  had,  ever  since  her  last  conversation  with 
Fabian  upon  the  subject,  arranged  her  scheme  in  her 
own  heart. 

In  the  sanguine  ardour  of  youth,  and  prompted  by 
her  own  indefatigable  spirit,  she  had  thought  of  a  means, 
through  her  own  exertions,  of  earning  money  even  at 
Ashnrst.  She  could  not  hope  to  get  much;  but  every 
penny  she  could  spare,  it  was  her  intention  sacredly  to 
hoard  till  Lady  Yynour^s  return.  Then  her  savings 
were  to  be  offered  in  aid  of  any  plan  which  might  be 
suggested  for  liberating  her  Fabian  £rom  his  present 
situation. 

She  felt  a  conviction  amounting  almost  to  certainty, 
that  neither  Lady  Yynour  nor  Mr.  Strickland  would 
refuse  to  aid  her  in  the  execution  of  her  project  when 
she  had  done  everything  that  lay  in  her  power  to  assist 
herseU*.  ^e  knew  of  old  how  favourably  Mr.  Strick- 
land was  accustomed  to  look  upon  those  who  endeavoured 
to  help  themselves  by  their  own  exertions.     She  remem- 
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bered  the  infant  lesson  of  Job  and  his  strawberries.  Ko 
just  impression  was  ever  lost  upon  her.  And  with  a 
secret  joy  ineffable  she  had  looked  forward  to  struggling 
and  labourii^  in  puiBuit  of  her  object;  but  now  with 
grief  of  heart  she  began  to  be  aware  —  that  whatever 
she  could  hope  to  earn  must  be  devoted  to  another  pui^ 
pose;  that  it  would  all  —  and  more  than  all  —  be 
wanted  for  Mrs.  Lewis. 

Poor  Amy!  It  is  so  pleasant  to  labour  in  order  to 
accomplish  some  favourite  sheme;  so  dull  and  irksome 
to  toil  away  merely  to  obtain  the  every-day  necessaries 
of  life. 

The  anticipation  of  a  long  perseverance  in  a  course 
of  not  very  pleasing  labour,  which  the  idea  of  being  of 
service  to  Fabian  had  rendered  so  exhilarating  and  de- 
lightful, lost  all  its  brilliancy  to  the  imagination  now. 

To  toil  for  bread  —  to  labour  every  day  for  what 
every  day's  expenses  would  consume  was  what  she  must 
do  —  No  laying  by  —  no  accumulation  of  an  increasing 
treasure,  the  hoarded  result  of  small  gains,  devoted  to 
the  heart's  fondest  purpose,  now. 

Bread  and  butter.     Bread  and  butter. 

The  difficulty  to  an  ardent  mounting  spirit  like  this 
fine  girl's,  thus  to  submit  to  the  preside  reality,  and  sink 
into  a  humble  every-day  labourer  for  common  wants,  is 
immense.  No  ambition  gratified  —  no  ha^  —  no  fu- 
ixael 

But  Amy  waa  ba  \>t^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^S^i  <uid  she 
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possessed  the  iliestimable  advantage  of  haying  fcom  in- 
fency  acquired  the  habit  of  yielding  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  duty. 

Inured  to  self  sacrifice  in  small  things,  when  a  child 

—  she  was  strong  for  great  things  now.  Invaluable  frame 
of  mind;  the  best  gift  as  regards  either  virtue  or  happi* 
ness  that  education  can  bestow. 

This  is  to  the  soul  what  the  dream  of  the  patriiarch 
with  a  still  higher  meaning  represented.  Steps  of  that 
ladder  which  lead  from  this  world  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  upon  which  the  angeb  are  seen  ascending  and  de- 
scending. 

After  the  first  damp  to  her  spirits  was  over,  Amy 
was  not  long  in  recovering  her  resolution.  The  idea  of 
preserving  her  poor  friend  from  debt  and  embarrassment 

—  the  inevitable  consequence  of  her  present  heavy  ex* 
penses,  consoled  her  for  her  disappointment  There  was 
much  most  sweet  and  precious  in  the  thought.  She  was 
still  labouring  for  him  she  loved;  in  serving  his  mother. 

She  would  be  working  for  him  in  the  way  that  she 
knew  he  would  like  best.  There  was  besides  a  little 
romantic  pleasure  in  her  plan. 

He,  she  loved  had  humbled  himself  without  hesita- 
tion, and  accepted  what  was  next  to  a  menial  employ- 
ment. She  found  a  secret  pride  and  pleasure  in  her  in- 
tention of  doing  the  same.  The  lower  the  downward 
atep  she  was  about  to  take,  the  more  of  this  satisflEu^tion 
was  to  be  found  in  it 
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In  fhe  enthusiasm  of  her  young  ima^ation  she  could 
aotnallj  ha^e  rejoiced  that  in  Ashurst,  to  which  by  cir- 
cumstances she  was  irrevocably  bound,  nothing  better 
offered;  that  she  was  in  a  manner  obliged  to  adopt  a 
scheme  little  in  accordance  with  her  previous  life  and 
expectations. 

There  would  have  been  something  flat  and  prosaic 
had  an  ordinary  course  been  presented  to  her;  this  out- 
of-the-way  plan  of  hers  had  a  spirit  of  enterprise  about 
it  which  had  in  it  something  quite  delightfuL 


One  morning,  therefore  —  a  pleasant,  bright  morning 
of  June  it  was  —  Amy,  having  seen  her  Mend  laid 
comfortably  upon  her  sofa,  and  a  little  girl  who  watched 
by  her  when  she  herself  was  away,  quietly  settled  and 
reading  aloud  to  the  patient  —  sallied  forth  upon  her 
grand  undertaking.  She  took  the  way  which  led  to  the 
Eoyal  Charles,  in  search  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Tilley. 

She  had  dressed  herself  for  the  walk  in  what,  as  she 

wore  it,  would  have  made  a  very  pretty  masquerade 

dress.     She  had  laid  aside  aU  the  modest,  but  rather 

fashionable  and  el^ant  dresses,  which  she  had  lately 

been  accustomed  to  wear,  and  had  put  on  a  neat  cotton 

gown  of  cheap  fabric,  a  pretty  small  print  upon  a  white 

ground.     A  plain  shawV  ^^  ^OT£ie^\iSb.\.  ojLiaintly  crossed 

over  her  bosom,  in  afa»\»ou,\i^^e^«t^^^^^«a.W'^s^ 

unbecoming,  a  wHte  \meu  a^toTi^*&  ^^  ^Npc^ft.  V«^ 
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waist;  whikt  her  li%liy  plfiin  shoes,  and  white  cotton 
stockings,  as  displayed  by  her  somewhat  short  skirts, 
showed  to  advantage  the  light  elastic  foot,  stepping  so 
briskly  along.  She  wore  upon  her  head  a  neat  cottage 
bonnet,  tied  with  one  plain  ribbon,  beneath  which  the 
daintiest  of  little  caps  shewed  its  precise  quilled  border. 

The  only  criticism  to  be  made  upon  this  costume 
was,  that  it  looked  rather  too  pretty  and  fanciful  in  the 
country  to  which  Amy  and  Ashurst  belonged.  It  is 
hardly  given  to  us  English  to  unite  so  much  good  taste, 
and  almost  elegance,  with  a  dress  so  unpretending.  We 
must  not  attempt  to  compete  with  our  neighbours  in  this 
respect;  and  Amy,  dressed  out  so  neat  and  complete, 
seemed  rather,  it  must  be  owned,  to  represent  the  ideal 
of  the  character  she  intended  to  assume  than  the  bond- 
fide  servant-maid,  in  search  of  a  situation,  which  she 
personated. 

Mrs.  TiUey  was  standing  in  her  bar,  preparing  a 
glass  of  lemonade  for  a  customer,  when  Amy,  tight  and 
smart,  and  walking  erect  as  usual,  but  with  her  colour, 
it  must  be  owned  a  little  heightened,  entered. 

It  was  3£rs.  Tilley  who  told  me  all  this  sometimes 
afterwards;  adding,  she  thought  she  never  saw  Amy  look 
prettier  in  her  life. 

She  raised  her  head. 

"La!  my  dear,"  cried  she;   "what  fancy  is  this?" 
liftmg  up  her  bandB,   and  laying  doNVU  ^^  \%t&ssii  ^^ 
was  graidng,  as  Amy  entered,  ynVia  Tiet  co\ava,  «e^^  wA^ 
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somewhat  heightened,  and  made  a  little  curtsey  in  si- 
lence. 

"My  goodness!  Miss  Grant!  what  masquerading  is 
tiiifl?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  I  heard  you  wanted  a  servant,**  and 
Amy  very  demurely  dropped  another  curtsey. 

"Please,  ma'am!  what  does  this  mockrey  mean?  Yery 
glad  to  see  you  in  spirits,  and  ready  for  a  little  fun.  Miss 
Grant;  but  should  have  thought  at  this  time  there  were 
other  matters  to  be  thought  of,'*  said  Mrs.  Tilley,  who, 
as  she  owned  to  me,  had  not  yet  quite  recovered  her 
temper,  after  having  had  her  offers  for  Fabian  refused. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  don't  be  angry**  —  running  for- 
ward and  taking  her  by  the  hand  —  "for,  if  you  are,  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  You  are  the  only  friend  I 
have  in  the  world  that  can  help  me;  and  if  you  turn 
your  back  upon  me,  what  on  earth  wiU  become  of  us?** 

"It*s  not  my  way  to  turn  my  back  upon  any  one,  I 
hope,  least  of  all  upon  friends  in  distress,**  answered 
Mrs.  Tilley,  rather  coldly;  "but  when  folks  are  too  proud 
to  take  what  one  has  offered  with  all  one*s  heart,  why, 
one  don't  quite  know  what  to  do  next." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  that  was  Fabian  —  it  wasn*t  me. 

He's  a  dear  boy,  but  he  is  a  little  proud,  perhaps  ...  but, 

as  for  me,  I  am  not  a  bit  proud,  and,  in  proof  of  it,  I 

am  come  to  ask  you  to  do  me  the  greatest  favour  in  the 

world/' 
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Mrs.  Tilley's  countenance  brightened  at  this,  and  she 
replied: 

^'I  always  said  yon  were  a  dear,  good,  sensible  girl; 
so  now  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  for  you 
. . .  for,  surely,  if  it's  in  my  power,  or  in  that  good  fellow, 
Gteoffirey's,  power  to  do  it,  done  it  will  be." 

"Oh!  it  lies  quite  in  your  own  power,*'  smiling,  as 
starting  up  from  her  chair,  she  placed  herself  exactly 
opposite  to  Mrs.  Tilley,  who  had  seated  herself  whilst 
she  was  speaking.  "Look  at  me,  dear  Mrs.  Tilley  — 
aint  I  come  on?  —  don't  I  look  more  than  twenty  in  this 
gown  and  handkerchief?  You'd  never  think  it  was  me, 
would  you?" 

"Why,  I  must  own,"  said  Mrs.  Tilley,  laughing,  "you 
have  transmogrified  yourself  wonderfully.  You  do  look 
twenty  at  the  least,  I  declare.  But  what  is  in  the  wind? 
Kow,  Miss  Grant,  I  can't  understand  it  at  aU." 

"I  am  going  out  to  service,  please  ma'am,"  said 
Amy;  "and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  I  shall 
do?" 

"You  going  out  to  service!  —  you  that  play  the 
pianna  and  talk  French!  IS'onsense!  Miss  Grant,  what 
are  you  thinking  of?" 

"You  must  not  *Miss  Grant'  me  any  more,  if  you 
please,  dear  Mrs.  Tilley.  Fabian  has  locked  up  his  books 
in  one  closet,  and  is  gone  to  be  a  haberdasher's  ap- 
prentice; and  I  have  locked  up  all  my  'braws'  in  another, 
and  am  going  to  be  a  servant  maid.     So  I  hope,  dear, 
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dear  Mrs.  Tilley,"  half  playfully,  half  smously,  fliTiging 
herself  at  her  feet,  seizing  her  hand  and  kissing  it,  "you 
won't  reftise  to  let  me  be  your  and  Mr.  'Tillers  maid 
Amy." 

"Get  up,  dear!  —  get  up,  child!  Don't  —  don't  go 
on  in  that  silly  fashion.  This  is  no  time  for  stage-playing 
tricks  —  ihey  don't  suit  at  all  Why,  my  heart  has 
been  like  one  half  broken  ever  since  Fabian  went  away; 
and  if  you  go  on  so  —  it  seems  so  unnatural  .  .  .  you 
will  make  me  fairly  burst  out  a  crying,  you  will  —  And 
when  once  I  burst  out,  Fm  apt  to  go  into  hysterics  — ^ 
so  don't.  Amy  Grant  —  pray  don't!" 

Amy  rose  from  her  knees  in  a  moment 

"I  beg  your  pardon.     It  was  only  a  bit  of  play." 

"Play!  —  play!  I  don't  feel  it  is  quite  the  time  for 
play,  and  he,  we  all  loved  so  much,  gone." 

"Oh!  but  there  is  a  serious  meaning  under  it  all 
I  only  made  play  to  get  your  promise,  if  I  could,  and  to 
make  you  take  that  easily  which  is  so  easy  to  me;  but 
which,  I  am  afraid,  you  wiU  not  look  upon  as  I  do. 
Dearest  Mrs.  Tilley,  in  real,  sober  earnest,  I  claim  your 
pnmise  to  do  what  I  wanted,  and  I  want  to  be  your 
barmaid." 

"You!  —  our  barmaid!     Is  the  child  mad?" 

"Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Tilley." 

"You,  our  barmaid!" 

"Just  so." 

"But  such  an  impto^eit  ■^\»ftfe  fet  ^wjA" 
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''No,  Mxs,  Tilley;  there  you  are  out  ...  I  9liall  be 
as  if  I  were  with  my  father  and  9ioti[ier»  serving  you  and 
good,  kind  Mr.  Tilley.  I  know  be  will  protect  me,  and 
'  you  will  take  care  of  me.  X  think/'  she  added,  and 
smiled,  ''I  have  spirit  enough  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  taking  care  of  myself.  And  I  am  certain,  in 
your  house,  and  that  house,  at  Ashurst,  nothing  will 
ever  be  said  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  hear.  Do  you 
think  there  is  one  man  in  this  Tillage,  be  they  ev^  sp 
rough  among  themselves,  who  would  say  a  ni4e  word  to 
Amy  Grant?  —  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one,  —  But  I 
tell  you  fairly  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  service  any- 
where and  everywhere.  I  own  that  I  got  a  notion  of 
what  that  sort  of  thing  must  be  at  Lady  St.  Elofs.  I 
dont  think  I  should  easily  make  up  my  mind  to  be 
maid  to  any  one  but  you  and  Mr.  Tilley.^ 

"You  may  make  up  your  mind  to  be  our  maid,  but 
we  sha'n't  make  up  our  minds  to  being  your  master  and 
mistress.  It  would  be  too  unnatural!  It's  not  to  be 
thought  of,  child." 

''Oh!  that  was  the  only  difficulty  I  foresaw.  I  feared 
you  would  just  feel  so.  You  are  so  kind  and  good,  you 
and  dear  Mr.  Tilley,  and  have  had  such  a  true  feeling 
for  us  all  along!  .  .  .  Yes,  I  was  sadly  afraid  you  would 
make  objections;  but  mow"  —  laying  her  hands  upon 
those  of  Mrs.  Tilley,  which  rested  on  the  good  wouian's 
lap,  and  falling  again  m  her  eagerness  upon  her  knees  — 

TAff  JRose  of  Ashurst*  IL  \^ 
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''now  you  must  hear  all  my  reasons,  and  then  I  am  sure 
you  will  say  I  do  right." 

Mrs.  Tilley  shook  her  head. 

"It's  as  romantic  a  fancy  as  ever  one  read  of  in  a 
novel  or  ballad.  Them  things  don't  do  in  common  life, 
believe  m^.  You're  so  young,  dear  Amy  Grant;  you 
can't  judge  .  .  .  you  know  nothing  of  the  world." 

"Don't  I?  —  As  if  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the  world 
at  Lady  St.  Eloi's!  But  now  listen  —  do  listen,  Mrs. 
Tilley.  Don't  turn  your  head  away  in  that  fashion; 
I  know,  when  you  do  so,  you  set  your  face  against  a 
tiling." 

'Tm  sure  I  shall  set  my  face  against  this.  Ifs  no 
use  wasting  breath  upon  me  .  .  .  Why  don't  you  go 
"back  to  Lady  St.  Eloi's,  and  play  your  pianna,  and  behave 
yourself  like  a  lady  bom,  as  you  are?  Thafs  your  proper 
way  of  getting  your  living  —  if  get  your  living  as  it 
seems  you  must.  That's  the  way  ladies  get  their  bread, 
when  they  have  it  to  get.  Not  a-drawing  cans  of  beer 
for  a  set  of  country  hods,  who  haven't  the  grace  to  say, 
'Thank  you,  miss,'  when  all's  done." 

"But  I  can't  go  back  to  Lady  St.  Eloi's.  How  am  I 
to  leave  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  her  son  gone?" 

"Why,  to  be  sure,  there  is  something  in  that;  but  ifs 
leaving  her  all  the  same,  Ihis  is." 

"True  enough.     Upon  my  plan  I  must  leave  her  by 

berself  in  the  day-time;  but  thafs  quite  a  different  thing 

fix>m  leaving  her  altogettiet,  '^\!MtL\TSi\Mi^  ^q,  even  if  I 
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could  go  back  to  Lady  St.  Eloi's,  which  I  can't,  for  I 
have  given  up  the  place.  And  that  brings  me  to  the 
second  favour  that  I  have  to  ask  you,  which  is  this,  that 
you  would  be  so  good  as  ta  be  content  to  let  me  be  with 
you  at  six  o'clock  every  morning,  and  let  me  go  home 
when  you  shut  up  at  night.  I  should  then  be  the  whole 
night  at  Mrs.  Lewis's,  and  that  would  be  the  greatest 
comfort  to  her  in  the  world.  I  could  see  to  her,  and 
take  care  that  the  girl  did  things  rightly  for  her.  Then 
we  are  so  near,  that  every  now  and  then  I  should  be 
able  to  run  up  £«id  give  her  a  look  in  the  day-time,  and 
she  would  know  besides,  that  I  always  could  come, 
which  would  be  everything  for  her  spirits  in  their 
present  state,  poor  thing!  And  then  you  give  very  good 
wages;  and  though  I  am  young,  I  know  you  would  not 
lower  them  for  me,  because  I  would  strive  to  serve  you 
as  well  as  I  possibly  could  —  so  in  this  way,  and  my 
own  food  no  expense,  I  could  manage  to  keep  that  poor 
sad  sufferer  comfortable,  till  she  was  better  again,  and 
when  that  happy  day  arrived,  we  could  all  see  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  .  .  .  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Tilley,"  as  the 
head  gradually  sunk  and  the  face  }nras  buried  in  her 
hands,  "do  not  refuse  me  —  pray,  pray  do  not  refuse 
me." 

Mrs.  Tilley  was  evidently  much  moved,  her  features 
were  aU  working;  she  disengaged  one  hand,  and  placed 
it  upon  the  bended  head  as  if  in  blessing,  faltering 
out  — 
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"You're  a  good  girl!  —  you  are  a  good  girl!  But 
it's  impossible  —  what  would  poor  Kate  Lewis  say?  A 
barmaid  in  a  country  inn!  Oh,  Amy,  dear!  Amy,  dear! 
ifs  not  —  it  ain't  to  be  thought  of!" 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  Mary  of  Buttermere?"* 

"Oh,  yes,  everybody  has  heard  of  Mary  of  Butter- 
mere." 

"Well,  then,  listen  to  me  —  don't  think  I  pretmid 
to  be  a  second  Mary  of  Buttermere;  I  am  neither  so 
handsome  nor  so  engaging  as  she  was,  but  I  can  be  as 
discreet,  and  as  good,  and  aa  simple,  and  industrious  in 
my  calling  —  and  that  I  am  determined  I  will  be. 
What  she  did  why  should  not  I  do?  True,  she  was  the 
ijmkeeper's  own  daughter;  but  I  am  sure  you  and  Mr. 
Tilley  will  be  better  than  father  or  mother  to  me.  Be- 
sides, just  recollect,  there  is  not  another  place  in  the 
village  where  they  give  good  wages  except  this,  or 
where,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  could  be  decently  comfortable. 
Only  fancy  my  being  scolded  about  by  Mrs.  "Whitfield! 
It  makes  one's  ears  tingle  to  think  of  it." 

"To  be  sure,  there  is  some  truth  in  that,"  began 
Mrs.  Tilley,  in  a  felenting  sort  of  tone;  for  in  spite  of 
her  contempt  of  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  romantic, 
Mrs.  Tilley  was  at  heart  as  delightfally  foolish  in  that 
way  as  even  Amy  herself  could  be.  "To  be  sure,  there 
is  some  truth  in  that.     It  would  never  do  for  you  to  go 

*   A  weJI*known  rural  heio\ne  «\.  tYi%  \»«^Vqx\xv%  qI  >:c2a  ^xvtanr. 
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there  *~  that  would  be  bad.  Well,  well,  we  must 
flunk  of  it  ...  .  but  no,  no,  it'fi  too  out  of  the  way  — 
it  never  will  do,  my  darling  —  it  never  wilL  Out  of 
the  way  things  never  answer." 

"Oh,  but  they  do!"  cried  Amy,  raising  her  head, 
gathering  new  hope  from  Mrs.  Tilley^s  tone;  "Oh,  but 
they  do,  when  there*s  good  reason  for  them  as  there  is 
for  this.  Only  consider,  dearest  Mrs.  Tilley,  the  argu- 
ments I  have  laid  before  you." 

"You  are  a  good  child,  thafs  certain;  but  it's  not  a 
fit  plac6  for  you.  No,  no!"  shaking  her  head,  and 
trying  with  all  her  might  to  look  obstinate. 

"But  I  shall  quite  like  it  —  I  feel  as  if  t  was  just 
made  for  it,"  standing  up  and  turning  herself  about. 
"Don't  I  look  neat?  —  Don't  I  look  smart?  —  Don't  I 
look  quite  the  right  thing?  The  very  stuff  of  which 
barmaids  at  a  respectable  country  inn  like  our  'King 
Charles,'  ought  to  be  made.  Now  don't  pull  a  wry 
face  —  it  will  be  so  entertaining." 

And  such  was  the  cheerful  elasticity  of  this  fine 
girl's  spirit,  that  she  literally  felt  as  she  spoke.  She 
felt  it  was  in  a  good  cause,  and  she  cast  aside  all  minor 
considerations,  all  pride  and  fastidious  feeling  upon  the 
subject  It  was  a  generous  duty  she  had  to  perform, 
and  that  kept  up  her  heart.  She  seemed  elevated  to  a 
region  above  all  ordinary  conventional  considerations,  as 
others  have  done  when  their  little  world  around  them 
has  fallen  to  ruins.     She  felt  restored  to  the  wholeaome 
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simplicity  and  freedom  of  nature  —  where  labour  is 
honourable,  and  inferiority  of  position  no  reproach.  And 
persuaded  she  was  right,  her  lively  temper  entered  into 
the  part  she  had  undertaken  with  the  alacrity  of  Miss 
Bitrdcastle  herself,  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

"Now,  do  —  do  —  do  say  yes,**  fondling  Mrs.  Tilley, 
who  kept  repeating  — 

"Pm  a  fool  —  worse  than  a  fool,  Tm  afraid!  And 
yet,  as  you  say,  what  is  there  better  to  be  done?  .... 
"Well,  one  might  try  —  no  great  harm  in  that  —  That 
is,  if  Kate  Lewis  makes  no  objection,  nor  Geoffrey 
neither.** 

"Oh,  IVe  settled  it  all  with  Mrs.  Lewis,*'  cried  Amy; 
"she  was  quite  as  obstinate  as  you  were  at  first;  but 
right  reason  will  prevail  with  reasonable  people,  like 
you  and  her  .  .  .  and  as  for  Mr.  Tilley,  if  I  can't  get 
round  him,  I'm  sure  I'm  not  fit  to  be  his  barmaid  — 
that's  all." 

"You  wild  one!  —  You  will  not  be  sober  enough, 
Tm  afraid." 

"Trust  me  for  that.  Won't  I  be  as  demure  —  yes, 
as  the  paragon  of  Buttermere  herself.  Only  try  me  — 
as  you  say  there  will  be  no  harm  done  by  that  —  turn 
me  off  if  I  don't  suit  you.  It  will  soon  be  harvest  time, 
and  I  can  go  and  work  in  the  fields  any  way,  then  ,  .  . 
Anytbing  to  turn  an  \wsna«»\.  ^ras^  la^ "  added  she,  . 
znerrily, 

Mrs.  Tflley  was  not  tj«>A6  'ji  ^"^  %^NSS.\a  -easA.  'ss^ 
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argoments,  and  Amy  would  not  leave  her  till  she  had 
oanied  her  point 

The  plan  ahe  had  adopted,  wild  as  it  might  appear 
to  somey  was  in  fact  the  only  one,  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  could  devise.  The  objections  to  it  were 
much  less  serious  than  might  at  first  appear.  It  was  a 
simple  little  country  inn;  the  villagers  who  frequented 
it  might  be  —  were  —  rough,  it  is  true,  but  they  were 
not  vicious.  Yice,  indeed,  in  their  hostel,  neither  its 
master  nor  mistress  would  have  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
Amy  knew  that,  and  she  felt,  too,  all  the  strength  of 
her  innocence;  that  strength  of  brave  purity  which  carried 
Una  through  the  wilderness;  that  indescribable  panoply, 
which  is  as  the  breastplate  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  her- 
self, or  of  the  mediaeval  representative  of  female  strength 
and  virtue,  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  dangers  she  could  possibly  incur  were  such  as 
she  well  knew  .  .  .  but  wrapped  in  this  good  armour 
she  felt  strong  enough  to  meet  them. 

And,  to  conclude,  a  purer,  more  cheerfril,  active, 
neat,  and,  I  might  add,  handsome  young  creature,  never 
undertook  the  task  of  filling  cans  and  cutting  hunches 
of  bread  and  cheese. 

That   she   was  beloved  and  respected  in  her  new 
vocation,  I  need  not  say.     Heart  of  man  there  was  not 
to  be  found  that  could  resist  her,  that  could  have  dared 
to  offend  her  by  Blighteat  word  or  look.    "B.et  ^^^cvte^  «xi\ 
beezfulneBs  abed,  as  it  were,  the  light  oi  «i  cer^offiL  ^^srj 
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arotmd  her.  The  litde  inn  had  ever  been  privileged 
from  all  that  was  bad  and  low;  but  it  now  beGame 
somethii^  moi^  i^an  this;  the  fair  and  excellent  young 
creature  seemed  to  dif^e  a  holine^^  as  well  as  a  sweet- 
ness, around  the  place.  Kot  a  frequenter  of  the  ''King 
Charles"  but  felt  the  influence,  and  was  the  better 
forii      ^ 

As  for  the  Eose  of  Ashurst  herself  —  for  it  was  at 
this  time  that  she  first  acquired  the  name  —  she  was 
all  gaiety  and  content.  A  happy  heart  is  a  continual 
feast.  What  true  woman  is  not  happy  kbouriiig  for 
him  she  lores?  —  What  true  woman  is  not  happy 
e^dsting  in  an  atmosphere  of  love?  Love!  —  love!  — 
pure  and  innocent  lore!  —  one's  very  heart  sweUs  to 
think  of  it  Wretched  bachelor  that  I  am!  I  never 
knew  it  —  never  inspired  it  —  its  counterfeits,  if  you 
will;  but  if  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to  stumble  upon  the 
true  thing,  as  Job  said,  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  me. 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  very  atmosphere  of  love  in 
which  Amy  dwelt;  everybody  around  her  loved  her;  and 
he  Ihat  was  fer  away  —  how  she  loved  him! 
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GHAPTEB  XL 

**  Gentle  qaiet  of  her  eye , 
To  my  asking  deign  reply  ... 
Sweet  betrayer,  bid  me  see 
If  not  in  their  depths  there  be 
LoTC ,  thy  eoyness  keeps  firom  me.** 

W.  C.  Bkhmstt. 

But  Amy  was  not  long  left  undisturbed  to  pursue 
her  humble  vocation. 

There  was  one  —  strange  as  it  may  appear  —  and 
yery  strange  he  thought  it  himself  —  that  could  not 
dnye  her  out  of  his  head. 

She  had  yanished  so  suddenly  after  the  receipt  of 
Mrs.  Tille/s  letter,  that  there  was  time  neither  for 
enquiry  nor  explanation. 

Amy  was  in  her  usual  place  the  eyening  after  their 
last  conyersatioiL  The  next  morning  he  heard  that  she 
was  gone. 

Gone  where? 

He  did  not  choose  to  ask. 

Something  in  his  cousin's  manner,  and  still  more  in 
Lord  Si  Eloi's  manner,  had  put  him  upon  his  gaard. 
It  was  a  disapprobation  that  made  itself  felt  without 
h&ng  expressed  in    words;    but  the  di«a\f^x^\^^<stL  ^ 
Bucb  a  man  as  Lord  Bt  Eloi  could  not  \»  \i^daSi«sc^  "^ 
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a  character  like  Lord  Baymond's.  So  he  determined  to 
put  this  foolish  romance  out  of  his  hesid,  and  think  no 
more  about  the  matter. 

A  resolution  more  easily  made  than  kept. 

Lord  Eaymond  affected  in  the  world  to  be  a  mere 
man  of  the  world;  it  was  his  affectation  rather  to 
exa^erate  upon  the  character  —  but  under  this  appear- 
ance of  careless  indifference  to  everything  that  was 
serious  and  good,  and  still  more  of  what  belonged  to  the 
poetry  of  life,  was  concealed  an  imagmativey  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  feeling  character. 

These  dispositions  only  betrayed  themselves  by-  the 
disgust  and  weariness  he  felt,  and  made  no  scruple  of 
shewing  —  at  the  frivolous  life  he  led. 

He  almost  detested  the  London  season;  was  tired  to 
death  of  the  routine  of  what  is  called  society;  could  not 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  young  ladies,  his  ad- 
mirers; —  longed  for  something  to  do;  and  was 
meditating  an  escapside  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
younger  son  —  or  to  join  Eajah  Brooke,  in  Borneo  — 
when  happening  to  come  down  to  Lord  St.  Eloi's  for  a 
week,  upon  one  lucky,  or  unlucky,  evening  he  had  been 
attracted  to  the  place  where  the  youi^  governess  sat 
apart  at  her  embroidery. 

He  intended  merely  to   amuse   himself  in  a  very 

heartless  smd  unprincipled  manner  at  her  expense;  but 

it  was  a  game  after  all,  with  such  a  creature,  he  was 

1^      not  exactly  formed  to  "^^la^  ^\.  >saiaRaiOsi^  —  In  plain 
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trnth,  he  was  too  good  for  it.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
before  he  knew  where  he  was,  the  biter  was  bit,  and, 
to  his  inexpressible  mortification,  so  he  found  out,  when 
the  bird  was  flown.  And,  mortifying  discovery!  time, 
which  he  hoped  would  speedily  wear  away  the  im- 
pression, yery  maliciously  and  unaccountably  seemed 
only  to  deepen  it. 

Never  had  the  old  mower  played  him  such  a  trick 
before. 

There  never  yet  had  been  impression  made  upon 
him  which  three  weeks'  separation  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  obliterate. 

He  actually  caught  himself  taking  long  solitary 
walks,  thinking  over  all  he  had  said,  and  what  she  had 
said,  and  more  —  what  she  had  looked.  There  was 
something  in  that  unaffected  modesty  —  that  unconscious 
beauty  —  that  harmonious  voice  —  the  something  spirited 
and  clever,  mingled  with  the  gentleness  of  her  manner, 
that  could  not  be  forgotten. 

Oh!  had  she  but  been  one  of  his  own  rank!  Benedict 
would  have  become  the  married  man. 

He  should  be  so  happy  married.  Yes,  marriage  was 
what  he  wanted. 

It  was  a  state  full  of  thorns,  no  doubt;  all  sorts  of 
worries,  cares,  suid  vexations,  attended  it,  of  course. 
He,  of  all  people,  a  married  man!  —  A  married  man! 

Yet!  Why  not?  Anything  would  be  an  improvement 
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upon  his  preseot  tasteless  existence.   But  ilien  1^  world 
—  the  dreaded  world. 

A  marriage  such  as  this  —  impossible! 

Yet  more  impossible  to  think  of  any  other  plan. 

To  have  degraded  her  would  have  been  to  destroy 
all  the  charm  that  surrounded  her.  He  loyed  her  too 
sincerely  to  endure  the  thought  —  even  if  he  had  be- 
lieved that  such  a  thing  with  her  could  have  been 
possible.  But  there  was  something  about  her  which  told 
him  that  the  slightest  suspicion  of  evil  design  upon  his 
part  would  make  him  at  once  the  object  of  her  contempt 
and  aversion. 

It  was  this  purity,  this  high  tone  of  thought,  and 
above  all,  this  woman's  strength  of  resistance  that  he 
saw  within  her,  which  formed  her  greatest  captivation. 
Nothing  could  have  tempted  him  to  deface  and  destroy 
his  idoL 

So  much  may  be  said  to  his  credit;  though,  after  all, 
these  better  thoughts  sprang  rather  from  a  certain  re- 
fined selfishness  than  from  a  more  generous  principle. 

He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time,  as  I  said, 
wandering  in  the  woods,  indulging  this  new  vein  of 
fancy,  till  the  woods  themselves  b^gan  to  add  their  in- 
fluences to  those  which  already  possessed  him. 

There  is  something  in  the  woods  that  speaks 
a  language  of  its  own,  to  those  who  wander  wnong 
them. 

That  stillneBs  —  ^et  ^tSoaX  \&^\ 
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The  huge  secular  irees  whiob  seem  to  tell  of  the 
lapse  of  ages,  spreading  out  their  vast  arms  so  grand,  so 
powerful,  so  majestio,  so  calm!    The  deep   masses   of 
shadow  —  the  gleams  falling  softly  through  the  branches 
i^n  the  grass  —  the  tender  stir  of  animated  nature 
belowy   accompanying  this   grand   stillness   above;    the 
voice,  or  rather  the  footsteps,  of  the  wind,  walking  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees!  Type  of  deep  mysteries,  the  recol- 
.      lection  of  which,  such  a  soul  as  his  could  not  altogether 
f      discard.     In    short,    to    make    my   story    i^ort,    these 
I      wanderings  only  served  farther  to  exalt  his  imagination, 
and  to  purify  his  feelings,  till  he  began  seriously  to  re- 
solve to  seek  his  happiness  in  his  own  way,  and  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  he  fancied  would  reconcile  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  above  all,  shelter  him  from  that  dresided 
,      laugh  of  the  world,   which  he   feared   more   than   he 
I      would  have  done  a  lion  in  the  desert  —  more  than  folly 
—  and  more  than  sin. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  her  direction;  a  letter 
addressed  to  Miss  Grant,  and  which  he  saw  lying  upon 
the  hall  table  before  being  put  into  the  post  bag,  gave 
him  the  name  of  Ashurst. 

But  where  was  Ashurst?  He  had  heard  the  name 
before,  he  was  sure  of  it 

Ashurst  Hall!  —  Yes,  yes  —  the  Vynours  had  a 
place  called  Ashurst  Hall.  He  looked  in  the  Baronetage 
and  found  all  about  it.  He  had  heard  Miss  Grant's 
name  accidentally  associated  with  that  of  Lady  Yynour. 
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Yes,  yes!    Lady  Yynour  had  recommended  her  to  the 
St.  Elois. 

Ashurst  was  situated  in  a  country  celebrated  for  its 
natural  beauty,  and  for  its  trout  streams. 

Among  other  of  his  accomplishments,  that  of  being 
an  excellent  fly-fisher  had  once  been  one.  At  one  time 
of  his  life  he  had  passionately  loved  fishing.  What 
imaginative  person  can  resist  its  fascinations? 

He  hesitated,  and  was  of  a  thousand  minds.  Still  he 
kept  perpetually  coming  to  Lord  St.  Eloi's.  He  was 
always  welcome  there,  and  always  went  away  too  soon; 
but  his  visits  had  never  been  so  frequent  before  < —  a 
strange  charm  bound  him  to  the  place. 

His  conduct  excited  no  suspicion. 

Amy  Grant  was  gone;  he  never  had  once  mentioned 
her  since  she  went  away,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
slightest  intention  in  the  world  of  pursuing  her. 

So  far,  so  good. 
*  Lady  St  Eloi  was  perfectly  reassured  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  from  the  conversation  she  had  had  with  Amy, 
at  the  time  of  her  departure,  she  was  quite  satisfied  that 
this  dangerous  flatterer  had  made  no  impression  what- 
ever upon  her  young  proteg^e*s  heart. 

At  last  Lord  Baymond,  one  morning,  at  breakfast, 

aziDOlmced,  without  further  prelude,  that  he  was  going 

away  that  day.     An.4,  '^\ieBL  %(i,Q\^^^  by  his  cousin  for 

leaving  her,   as  ate  tepV.  t^^^^%  ^^^  ^'^i  ^^'^  «qs5^\s. 

might  stay  a  little  lougei  li  \^^  ^^-^^^  ^^^^M  ^^^^ 
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lliat  he  was  as  positiye  ''they  must  be  tired  to  death  of 
such  a  stupid  fellow  as  he  was,  and  would,  in  spite  of 
all  they  said,  be  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  him." 

When  asked  how  he  was  going  to  dispose  of  himself, 
he  answered,  carelessly,  "that  he  hardly  knew  —  it  was 
a  lovely  season  • —  half  a  mind  to  try  fishing  —  he  had 
not  gone  a  fishing  for  years  —  it  would  be  something 
new.  If  he  found  it  did  not  answer,  why  he  must  go  to 
Paris,  which  he  detested  —  or  to  Italy,  which  he  ab- 
horred —  or  to  the  antipodes  —  what  mattered  it?*' 

And  so  he  took  himself  away. 


It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that  a  most  uncommon 
event  happened  —  Mrs.  Tilley  fell  ill. 

^ever  had  such  a  disaster  befallen  the  "King  Charles^ 
before. 

The  attack  was  a  pleurisy,  brought  on  by  some  im- 
prudence or  another,  no  matter  what;  all  that  matters  is, 
that  the  doctor  ordered  the  good  woman  to  bed,  in  spite 
of  all  she  could  say,  and  kept  her  there  for  some  days, 
under  pain  of  being  disabled  for  weeks  from  returning 
to  her  usual  habits.  What  would  have  become  of  Geof- 
frey and  the  "King  Charles,"  under  this  dire  misfortune, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Amy  Grant,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say;  but  our  Bose  was  never  more  active,  useful,  and 
clever  than  now,  as  she  sat  in  Mia.  TiSle^^^  ^^Rfe  ^  *^^ 
bar  —  it  really  was  as  if  some  roaettee  m  i\iS\.'^^^  ^^ 
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been  placed  there  to  adorn  it  —  her  beaaty  and  sweet- 
ness seemed  to  fill  the  whoLo  place  mih  an  iaidescxibable 
charm. 

Luckily,  however,  as  Amy  felt,  there  was  less  bosi- 
nesB  than  usual  going  on;  smd  it  so  happened  that  yeiy 
few  strangers,  tradesmen,  travellers,  walking  gentiemen, 
or  animals  of  this  description  happened  to  come,  whilst 
her  viceroyalty  lasted. 

Everything  went  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
possible;  and  good  Mrs.  Tilley  and  her  husbcuid  were 
never  tired  of  asking  what  they  could  have  done  without 
her,  and  praising,  caressing,  and  encouraging  her  in 
every  possible  way. 

A  being,  so  active,  and  spirited,  and  withal  so  loving 
as  hers,  thrives  wonderfully  in  such  an  atmosphere  as 
this.  Everybody  tells  me  that  never  was  anything  so 
beautiful  as  she  had  become  —  but  they  were  all  so 
fond  of  her,  that  might  be  true  or  not  I  believe,  how- 
ever, she  was  wonderfully  improved  in  personal,  as  well 
as  other  charms. 

She  found  time,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  pressure 
of  business,  to  run  up  to  Mamma  Lewis  once  or  twice  a 
day.  If  it  was  but  five  minutes  that  she  could  stay,  it 
was  much;  it  cheered  poor  Kate  —  it  kept  everything 
nice  and  right  about  her.  It  was  like  those  ^ams  of 
bright  sunshine  that  enliven  the  dullest  sky. 
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It  was  about  three  days  after  Mis,  Tilley  had  been 
confined  to  her  bed,  that  one  lovely  evening,  quite  at 
the  end  of  May,  Amy,  who  had  been  a  good  deal 
engaged  during  the  day,  tied  on  her  bonnet,  threw  her 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  the  house  being  at 
last  quite  empty  of  company,  hurried  up  to  the  Grange- 
house. 

She  rushed  through  the  garden,  now  gay  and  bright 
with  tulips  and  hyacinths,  ran  into  the  room,  and  threw 
her  arms  round  her  friend's  neck,  kissed  her  tenderly, 
and  then  sat  down  to  amuse  her  with  all  the  little  news 
she  could  scrape  together.  Kate  Lewis  was  in  better 
spirits  than  usual,  and  the  two  laughed  and  chatted,  till 
suddenly,  looking  at  the  clock.  Amy  exclaimed  — 

"What  a  long  time  I  have  been  here  —  I  must  be 
off  in  a  moment!" 

"Can't  you  take  a  cup  of  tea,  dear,  before  you 
go?  —  It  will  refresh  you  —  but  you  seem  never 
tired." 

"No  —  I  never  feel  tired,  I  think.  They  are  all  so 
kind  to  me." 

"Geoffirey  Tilley  is  a  good-hearted  fellow." 

"Excellent!  and  as  for  Mis.  Tilley  we  know  her  of 
old.  She  is  the  most  generous-hearted  creature  in  the 
tmiverse.  Poor,  dear  thing!  how  she  does  rebel  about 
being  kept  in  bed  —  but  I  positively  must  be  off.  Good 
bye,  dear  Mrs.  Lewis!  —  dear  Mamma  Lewis!  — .  wo 

T^ifi  Bose  ofAshurst,  JL  ^ 
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shall  hare  our   letter  on  Saturday.     Good   bye!    good 
bye!'' 

And  away  she  went. 

At  the  door. of  the  King  Charles  stood  a  fashionable- 
looking  dog  qart 

The  horse  had  already  been  taken  out;  no  cockaded 
servant  loungmg,  as  might  have  been  expected,  about 
the  door,  was  in  attendance  upon  the  elegant  equipage. 
The  dog  cart  evidently  belonged  to  one  of  Isaac  "Walton's 
band  of  piscators.  Eods  and  lines,  boxes  of  artificial 
flies,  iishing  paniers,  and  all  the  usual  appurtenances  of 
the  art  were,  some  lying  yet  in  the  carriage,  some  in 
the  act  of  being  carried  into  the  house  by  the  ostler  of 
the  King  Charles. 

Amy  felt  her  heart  begin  to  beat  a  little  at  the  sight 
of  the  carriage.  The  only  thing  she  reaUy  disliked  and 
dreaded  was  the  arrival  of  gentlemen  visitors.  She  could 
not  help  feeling  at  once  placed  in  a  false  and  awkward 
position  upon  such  occasions,  though  good  Mrs.  Tilley 
contrived  in  every  way  possible  to  spare  her  the  awkward- 
ness of  it.  The  humbler  brothers  of  the  angle,  who 
frequented  the  inn  a  good  deal,  she  rather  liked.  There 
was  usually  something  so  simple  and  quiet  about  these 
soft  ones,  as  the  wicked  world  esteems  them,  who  oan 
stand  for  hours  by  a  purling  stream  manc9uvring  with  a 
trout. 

But  when,  as  very  rarely  happened,  such  people,  or 
anj"  people,  amyed  ia  camais^^>  ^iiws^  ^^^  always  to 
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be  dreaded;  and  now  Mrs.  Tilley  was  shut  up  —  hcsw 
disagreeable!  There  was  nothing  left,  however,  but  to 
put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  hurry  into  the  house, 
look  after  the  cook,  and  take  her  station  in  the  bar. 

In  the  entrance  she  met  Mr.  Tilley.  The  good 
publican  rather  in  a  fuss,  looking  after  his  ostler,  and 
evidently  in  considerable  anxiety  lest  the  rough  hand  of 
John  should  in  any  manner  injnre  the  yery  complete  and 
recondite  fbhing  tackle  of  the  stranger. 

"Take  heed,  boy!"  he  said  to  the  grey-headed,  round- 
shouldered ,  old  genius  of  the  stable-yard;  ''take  heed! 
Them  rods  and  lines  have  cost  a  power  of  money  — 
really,  but  they  are  beautiful!"  looking  at  them  with 
the  fond  eye  of  a  brother  of  the  angle,  which,  in  years 
gone  by,  he  had  been. 

"Oh!  you're  come  back,  Amy.  I  was  just  a-going 
to  send  for  you  —  quite  in  a  worrit  that  you  were  out. 
There's"  —  lowering  his  tone  —  "a  real  fine  gentle- 
man. I  put  him  into  the  upper  bow-window,  Ko.  2. 
He's  a  gentleman  of  the  right  sort,  every  inch  of  him; 
to  say  nothing  of  this  gimcrack  carriage  of  his  —  quite 
the  ri^t  thing  —  and  all  this  tackle,  which  must  have 
cost  a  power  of  money.  There's  the  true  touch  about 
him  —  one  may  tell  a  real  gentleman  a  mile  off.  But" 
-  following  her  into  the  kitchen,  to  which  she  hastened, 
tfdking  all  the  time  in  a  low  voice  —  "gentleman  as 
he  is,  only  think  of  the  luck  of  his  not  having  brought 
a  servant  with  him.    Them  gentlemen's  gentlemen  is 
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the  gentry  it's  a  impossibility  to  please  anyhow.  They 
do  give  themselves  such  airs.  The  bonny  King  Charles 
is  no  place  for  them;  but  this  one,  the  master,  he's  like 
the  rest  —  the  greater  the  man  the  civiLer  I  always 
finds  'em;  and  this  one  is  so  civil  and  gentle,  I  could 
a'most  take  him  for  a  Lord." 

"Has  he  ordered  his  dinner?" 

"Why,  no,  not  yet  —  tell  truth,  Fve  been  busy 
taking  his  tackle  out  of  his  carriage  —  besides,  I  don't 
know  what  you  can  give  him.  I  just  opened  the  door 
to  ask  whether  he'd  please  have  his  things  brought  up 
there,  or  put  in  the  lower  parlour,  where  they  would  be 
quite  safe.  He  was  standing  in  the  bow,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  he  turned  round  with  such  a  pleased, 
pleasant  face,  and  says  he  — 

"  'This  is  the  prettiest  village  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
this  Ashurst  of  yours,'  says  he. 

"Where  will  you  be  pleased,  sir,  to  have  your 
things  put? 

"*0h!'  says  he,  quite  easy,  *  bring  all^the  fiishing 
paraphernalia  up  here;  and  take  my  carpet  bag,  and 
a  portmanteau  that's  in  the  carriage  seat,  up  to  my  bed- 
room. You  can  give  me  a  sweet,  clean  bed-room,  no 
doubt,  as  pretty  and  cosy  as  everything  else.' 

"I  bowed  and  said  I  thought  Mrs.  Tilley  had  not  her 
equal  in  the  computating  of  a  bed-room. 

"'Ha!  Mrs.  Tilley!  Is  that  my  hostess's  name? 
I  could  almost  fancy  1  \i^'hft«t^\^*\s^i<3«k'"  . . , 
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''I  hope  not/'  said  Amy  anxiously.  "I  hope  it  is 
nobody  who  knows  an3i;hing  about  us  —  about  Ashurst!" 

"Oh!  don't  put  yourself  into  a  pucker.  I'm  not  one 
as  easily  foi^ets  faces,  and  I'm  ready  to  take  my  Bible 
oath  I  never  saw  this  one  before.  But  it's  time  to  be 
thinking  about  dinner;  and  I'll  go  and  settle  that  with 
him  as  soon  as  you  've  given  me  your  bill  of  fare.  Let 
me  see  —  trout,  spring  chickens,  peas,  eggs  and  bacon, 
scolloped  potatoes,  pudding,  gooseberry  tart  —  that'll  do. 
I'll  be  down  again  in  a  twinkling.  Here,  dear  child  is 
the  key  of  the  plate  drawer;  let's  have  our  best  plate 
out  —  silver  spoons  and  forks,  and  the  silver  salts,  and 
the  silver  cup  —  none  of  your  plated  for  him.  He's 
sterling  every  inch  of  him,  or  never  trust  old  Geoffirey 
again!"  And  with  a  laugh  at  his  own  humour,  and 
looking  very  much  pleased,  the  good  landlord  went  up 
stairs. 

'  He  left  poor  Amy  far  less  exhilarated  than  himself, 
by  this  descent  from  Olympus. 

How  unfortunate!  —  and  she  must  do  all  the  waiting 
herself;  and  upon  so  very  fine  a  gentleman,  she  should 
not  know  how  to  set  properly  about  it.  She  should 
make  ten  thousand  blunders,  and  yet  there  was  no 
means  of  escape.  If  she  did  not  wait,  who  could?  Not 
Geoffrey  himself  certainly;  that  was  impossible,  with  his 
broad  chest  and  fat  arms;  besides,  except  to  carry  in 
the  first  dish,  for  the  landlord  to  wait,  was  inadmissible 
hy  al]  the  rales  of  etiquette.    If  Mia.  TSSifirs  \is^  \ifiKa. 
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about  she  would  have  done  it  for  her  —  dear,  kind, 
considerate  Mrs.  Tilley!  But  this  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  —  she  must  do  it  herself;  and  so,  according  to  her 
usual  good  custom,  when  having  to  do  disagreeable 
things,  she  manfully  set  her  mind  to  meet  it,  gathered 
up  her  spirits  as  well  as  she  could;  and  having  left; 
the  dinner  in  the  hands  of  the  cook,  proceeded  to 
prepare  her  plate,  and  wipe  the  best  china  service,  and 
then  went  up  to  her  own  little  room  to  dress  herself 
for  the  occasion. 

She  soon  came  down  again,  looking  neatness  itself; 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  remarked  about  her  toilette 
was,  that  it  was  still  more  exquisitely  neat  and. clean, 
and  had  an  air  of  precision  about  it  a  little  more  stiff 
than  usual;  but  it  mattered  not,  she  was  one  of  those 
who  look  only  the  more  charming  for  every  change. 

So  she  took  up  her  table-cloth  and  knife-tray,  and 
endeavouring;  to  keep  down  her  rising  colour  and  quiet 
the  little  trepidation  which  she  was  most  anxious  not  to 
show,  she  knocked  at  and  then  opened  the  door. 

The  strange  gentleman  was  still  standing  at,  or, 
rather,  leaning  out  of  the  open  window  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  and  heariog  the  jingling  of  knives  and 
spoons,  did  not  even  turn  his  head,  as  knowing  well 
what  was  going  forward.  She  proceeded  to  lay  her 
doth  and  arrnnge  her  covers  "without  looking  his  way; 
ber  attention  being  engja^^  m  the  effort  to  keep  her 
band  fyom  shakiiig,  and  to  Iwj,  \ifcx  V\s«^  ^ae^  ^s^rkml 
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noiselessly  in  order.  She  had  her  back  to  the  window 
where  he  was  standing ,  when  she  heard  him  move  as 
if  he  looked  her  way.  There  was  a  slight  exclamation 
—  she  lifted  np  her  head  —  he  had  his  fece  once 
more  tamed  to  the  window,  and  had  resumed  his  former 
attitude. 

She  left  the  room,  and  went  and  came.  He  still 
preserved  his  position,  seeming  as  if  nothing  could  be 
so  interesting  as  looking  out  upon  the  green;  but  every 
time  she  looked  that  way  a  vague,  uncomfortable 
suspicion  haimted  her.  The  dress  so  disguised  the 
figure!  —  the  square-cut  fisherman's  jacket,  the  large, 
thick  boots,  the  fiisherman's  pouch  hanging  &om  his 
shoulder,  were  all  so  different  from  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  see.  Yet  there  was  a  strange  sort  of 
likeness,  in  spite  of  all  this,  which  only  increased  her 
agitation,  till  at  last,  as,  standing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  she  said,  '^The  soup  is  served,  sir,  if  you 
please  — "  he  turned  round.  — 

She  knew  him  at  once,  whetUer  he  did  her  or  not; 
but  whether  or  not,  he  did  not  seem  the  least  disposed 
to  acknowledge  her.  He  took  his  seat  without  giving 
the  slightest  sign  of  recognition. 

Gravely  he  approached  the  table,  disencumberedl 
himself  of  his  fishing  pouch,  and  quietly  sitting  down, 
began  to  eat  his  soup  —  asking  for  the  pepper,  thei 
powdered  sugar,  &c.,  just  as  he  might  have  done  to 
one  he  had  never  in  his  life  before  seen.     There  was 
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a  cerf^in  courtesy  and  gentleness  in  his  tone  and  manner, 
but  not  more  than  a  well-bred  man  of  his  age  would 
shew  to  any  nice  and  pretty  young  woman  who  waited 
upon  him. 

She  was  amazed  —  perhaps  a  little  disappointed. 
The  first  sight  of  him  had  called  up  a  thousand  recol- 
lections —  recollections  she  had  endeavoured  to  banish 
—  of  that  world  so  different  from  hers,  in  which  she 
had  felt  as  if  in  her  true  element  She  thought  he  must 
recognize  her,  and  expected  that  he  would  have  spoken 
to  her.  If  he  did,  there  were  a  thousand  questions  she 
was  longing  to  ask.  —  Lady  St.  Eloi  —  the  place  — 
Lord  St  Eloi  —  Castle  Champneys  —  even  the  gay 
coquette  young  ladies  —  everything  came,  rushing  back 
80  fresh  and  so  dear!  —  But  no  —  he  preserved  Yob 
gravity,  and  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  her,  nor 
allowed  the  least  indication  to  escape  him  which  might 
show  a  reminiscence  of  their  ever  having  met  before.  — 

And  so  the  dinner  was  gravely  discussed;  and  poor 
Amy  first  felt  the  full  consequences  of  the  step  which, 
in  her  generous  disregard  of  conventionalisms,  she  had 
taken;  and  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  gulf  which 
she  had  opened  between  herself  and  the  society  she 
loved  so  welL 

''Would  you  please  to  take  dessert?"  she  asked  in  a 
trembling  tone,  as  she  put  the  bottles  of  wine  upon  the 
table.  She  could  with  the  greatest  pleasure  have  burst 
out  crying. 
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He  looked  up  —  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  her 
face  with,  an  expression  of  me£ining  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake,  but  answered  with  the  most  immoveable  gra- 
vity — 

"Nothing  mpre,  thank  you.'* 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room.  Her  hand  was  upon 
the  lock  of  the  door. 

"This  is  the  village  of  Ashurst  —  I  think  you  so 
caU  it." 

She  was  going  without  intending  to  reply. 

"Stay  one  moment  —  Only  one  question,  if  you  are 
not  in  a  very  great  hurry  to  run  away." 

She  stood  still. 

"Did  not  a  Mrs.  Grant,  the  widow  of  an  officer,  once 
lire  here?" 

"The  widow  of  a  subaltern  officer She  did,  sir." 

"Thank  you  again  ....  Which  is  the  way  towards 
ker  house?" 

"Take  the  left  hand,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"But,"  looking  out  of  the  window,  "I  see  three  or 
four  left-hand  paths.  Do,  if  you  have  a  moment  to  spare, 
just  step  this  way  and  point  me  out  the  left-hand  path 
Which  I  am  to  take." 

She  crossed  the  room  and  came  to  the  window.  He 
Cast  one  of  his  meaning  glances  upon  her  again,  but  it 
Qiissed  of  its  effect  this  time.  She  was  resolved  not  to 
'ook  at  him.  She  merely  pointed  to  the  Hne  which  led 
Ilie  way  to  her  grandmother's  former  cottage. 
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"Thank  you  —  fhank  yon  very  mnch.  But  I  do 
wish  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  go.  I  am  a 
complete  stranger  here,  yet  circumstances  hare  rendered 
this  village  very  interesting  to  me.  I  wish  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  little  information  I  wish  to 
obtain  about  it." 

"I  will  ask  Mr.  TiUey  to  walk  up,"  she  replied  grave- 
ly. "He  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  happy  to  answer 
any  inquiries  you  may  desire  to  make." 

And  she  turned  to  go  out  of  the  room  again. 

"Mr.  Tiiley  —  what  —  our  burly  host?  But  why 
give  yourself  or  him  that  trouble?  Are  you  such  a 
stranger  in  the  place  that  you  are  not  competent  to 
satisfy  the  few  inquiries  that  I  wish  to  put?  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  —  You  look  so  like  Ashurst,  that 
surely  you  must  belong  to  Ashurst  . . .  Nay,  don't  look 
affronted  —  it  is  a  sweet  place." 

"I  will  ask  Mr.  Tiiley  to  step  up,"  she  repeated,  and 
again  made  an  effort  to  go. 

"Why  will  you  make  such  a  ftiss  about  a  matter  of 
such  trifling  importance?  I  have  no  questions  to  ask 
that  it  would  not  be  ridiculous  to  bring  a  hippopotamus 
of  a  man  up  these  steep  and  somewhat  narrow  stairs,  to 
answer." 

"He  will  think  it  no  trouble,  sir,  I  am  sure;"  and 
turning  from  him  with  a  decision  not  to  be  resisted,  she 
left  the  room. 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 

***Twas  a  song  of  love  confiding,  that  doth  its  own  love  impart, 
All  that  eyes  and  lips  betray  not,  hidden  in  the  secret  heart." 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

PooE  Amy  was  sadly  perplexed;  people  feel  so  oddly 
puzzled  when  things  turn  out  so  entirely  different  from 
what  they  had  anticipated  — 

She  had  felt  yery  nervous  when  first  she  recognised 
Lord  Baymond,  and  thought  it  would  he  almost  impossihle 
for  her  to  perform  the  usual  duties  of  her  place  —  and 
wait  as  the  servant  of  an  inn,  upon  one  ^e  had  known 
under  such  different  circumstances.  To  wait  upon  him 
as  a  servant  at  a  little  inn  after  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween theml  —  how  humiliatmg!  how  improper!  What 
could  he  say?  —  What  could  she  say?  It  would  be 
equally  awkward  and  distressing  to  both! 

She  was  little  prepared  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
escaped  the  dilemma.  Simply  by  not  acknowledging  her 
at  all,  and  thus  rendering  it  ridiculous  in  her  to  make 
any  difficulty  in  performing  the  same  little  services  for 
him  which  it  was  her  place  to  offer  to  other  sports- 
men who  ^m  time  to  time  might  frequent  the  ''King 
Charles." 
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And  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  he  persisted  with 
the  most  immoveable  determination,  until  at  times  she 
could  hardly  help  doubting  whether  he  did  recognise 
her  in  her  new  character  or  not;  and  that  doubt  would 
have  been  decided,  I  believe,  in  the  negative,  if  a  fa^ 
tive  glance  now  and  then,  and  a  momentary  expression 
that  would,  though  very  rarely,  appear  in  his  eyes, 
had  not  betrayed  his  secret,  and  however  much  he 
might  please  to  ignore  the  knowledge,  possess  it  he  cer- 
tainly did. 

Thus  things  proceeded  for  some  days,  during  which 
Mrs.  Tilley  remained  confined  to  her  bed. 

Neither  to  her,  nor  to  her  good  friend  Geoffrey,  did 
Amy  think  it  desirable  to  confide  her  secret.  The  con- 
fession, in  the  first  place,  would  have  been  so  excessively 
disagreeable  to  herself,  that  she  shrank  from  making  it; 
and  upon  consulting  her  pillow  —  an  adviser  whidb 
during  this  time  of  perplexity,  was,  I  must  say,  most 
constantly  and  honestly  questioned  —  she  came  to  the 
colnclusion  that  it  would  be  more  delicate,  as  well  as 
more  prudent,  to  adopt  the  terms  upon  which  Lord  Ray- 
mond himself  seemed  resolved  to  carry  on  their  future 
intercourse;  remaining,  as  regarded  him,  the  mere  servant- 
maid  he  seemed  determined  to  consider  her. 

The  sportsman  went  and  came.  Every  morning,  after 
a  raider  late  breakfast  for  that  primitive  Ashurst,  he 
wandered  forth  rod  m  Ytsaid,  end  did  not  reappear  till 
six  o'clock,  for  hiB  4iauei. 
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His  meals  were  long  and  dawdling.  The  breakfasts 
lie  seemed  particularly  to  enjoy;  sitting  in  a  room  upon 
the  ground  floor.  He  had,  however,  engaged  every 
room  in  the  house,  except  a  few  destined  to  the  com- 
moner sort  of  travellers,  so  that  he  had  undisturbed  pos-> 
session  of  the  little  inn. 

He  used  to  have  the  table  placed  in  a  little  bow 
window  which  opened  by  a  glass  door  into  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  doors  and  windows  being 
thrown  wide  open  —  the  pleasant  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing wind  blowing  into  the  room,  scented  by  Mrs.  Tilley^s 
spring  flowers,  now  in  full  bloom.  A  lai^e  comfortable 
ann- chair  was  wheeled  to  the  place,  and  in  this  he 
luxuriated  over  his  newspaper,  and  the  hot  coffee,  rich 
cream,  and  dainty  rolls  spread  upon  a  damask  cloth 
white  as  the  driven  snow  and  sweet  with  lavender, 
which  covered  the  miniature  table  before  him.  Amy 
went  and  came,  performing  all  the  little  offices  proper  to 
her  attendance,  with  as  much  apparent  ease  and  tran- 
^lity  as  she  could  possibly  command;  though  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  prevent  her  face  flushing  and  her 
hand  trembling  now  and  then  in  the  most  provoking 
manner  —  still,  upon  the  whole,  she  got  through  pretty 
much  to  her  own  satisfaction. 

He  meanwhile,  his  face  hidden  by  his  newspaper, 
contrived  to  watch  her  vastly  more  than  she  was  the 
least  aware  of.  The  expression  that  his  countenance 
doling  this  inspection  gradually  assumed  would,  as  I 
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have  been  told,  have  alarmed  any  Mend  of  his,  fearfdl 
of  his  being  capable  of  a  foolish  or  romantic  proeeeding.  ^ 
I,  for  my  part,  should  have  thought  it  greatly  improred  - 
by  the  air  of  serious  feeling  which  gradually  began  to  ^ 
usurp  the  place  of  its  former  cold,  careless,  and  some-  ^ 
what  cynical  lines.  1= 

He  used,  as  I  said,  to  spin  out  these  breakfasts  as 
long  as  it  was  possible,  in  order  to  find  an  excuse  for 
the  longer  employing  Amy  in  waiting  upon  him.    At     ^ 
last,  he  would  get  up  &om  his  chair,  put  on  his  fi8he^     -^ 
man's  hat,  take  his  rod,  his  case  of  flies,   assume  his 
flsherman's  pouch,  and  then  with  a  sigh,  which  was  in-    .^ 
stantly  checked,   go  loitering   into  the   passage.     This    - 
passage,  be  it  known,  led  by  the  windows  of  the  bar,  ^ 
where  Amy  might  ever  be  seen  busy  among  her  china,  ^ 
glasses,  and  lemons,  there  he  would  sometimes  pause, 
linger  a  moment,  looking  as  if  he  had  something  to  say, 
and  then  slowly  and  reluctantly  pass  on.     His  dinner  ^  ^ 
he  took  in  the  upper  room,  where  they  had  flrst  met, 
and  usually   spoke   not   a   syllable    during   the   whole 
ceremony. 

Tljie  course  of  his  thoughts  during  this  little  episode 
of  his  life  —  or  perhaps,   instead  of  episode,   which 
expresses  a  something  extraneoiis  from  the  general  course  |^ 
of  life's  story,  I  should  rather  say,  this  interesting  pas 
sage  of  his  life  —  to  him  pregnant  with  future  conse-  |sni 
guenoes  —  I  haye  from  himself. 

He  tpld  me  ^isaii»  eX  &c^\>  V<^  ;^^\^  ^<;^^im  to  Ashuist  Ifet 
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rather  in  a  fit  of  i^le  euiiosity,  than  luged  by  any  deeper 
sentunenty  though  he  did  not  deny  that  Amy's  beauty, 
Bimplicityy  and  a  certain  strength  both  of  intellect  and 
character  which  he  thought  he  saw  united  with  it,  had 
pleased  and  iuterested  him,  perhaps,  more  than  he  was 
himself  aware. 

But  he  was  not  the  least  prepared  to  find  the  lady 
of  his  thoughts  —  for  intrinsically  a  lady  he  had  brought 
himself  to  regard  her  —  in  the  character  of  waiting- 
maid  at  a  country  inn. 

He  confessed  himself  shocked  and  mortified  at  first, 
at  what  appeared  to  him  the  very  depths  of  degradation; 
bat,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  only  to  gaze  for  a  few 
seconds  upon  her  face,  upon  the  purity  and  innate 
dignity  —  that  was  the  word  he  used  —  to  feel  certain 
that  whatever  the  descent,  so  far  as  outward  things  were 
concerned,  the  moral  being  had  received  no  attaint;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  increased  in  elevation,  &om  the 
circumstances,  whatever  they  might  be,  which  had  pro- 
duced this  change  in  her  situation. 

He  felt  very  much  inclined  to  adijaire  her  fiur  more 
than  ever  he  had  done  before.  Her  dress,  her  air,  the 
character  she  had  assumed,  all  exercised  that  peculiar 
effect  upon  his  imagination,  which  one  feels  at  seeing 
certain  pictures,  which  please  and  interest  one,  we  don't 
know  why.  ^e- 

But  a  nice  instinct  told  him  that  to  expresi^  Viiwi 
feelings,  or  even  to  acknowledge  the  sort  of  acqii;^  and  to 
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ship  which  had  subsisted  between  them,  under  present 
circumstances,  would  be  to  frighten  her  altogether  away; 
or  at  least  render  the  attendance  upon  him,  if  her  caUing 
made  it  necessary,  so  awkward  to  both,  as  would  alto- 
gether destroy  the  charming  poetic  dream  he  was  inclined 
to  indulge  in. 

So,  though  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  not  to  tease 
her  a  little  now  and  then  by  the  expression  of, his  eyes, 
he  kept  his  own  secret,  or  rather  his  assumed  character 
of  perfect  stranger,  tolerably  well. 

The  days  he  thus  passed  were,  he  told  me,  perhaps 
the  most  thoroughly  delightful  of  any  that  he  had  ever   r 
spent  in  his  life. 

The  presence  of  this  creature,  who  possessed  so  pe- 
culiar a  charm  in  his  eyes,  seemed  to  diffuse  a  similar   ^ 
charm  over  every  surrounding  object.  } 

The  pretty  secluded  village   was,   to  him,   as  ihe    * 
realisation  of  a  pastoral  —  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Tasso  —  1 
the  forest  of  Ardennes  —  poetic  dreams,  which  he  had 
loved  so  much  in  his  boyhood! 

He  spent  his  mornings  rod  in  hand,  wanderii^  about 
fishing;  and  took  a  pleasure  in  speaking  and  hearing  of 
Amy  Ghrant  from  the  different  people  in  the  cotti^es,  or 
the  wayfarers  he  might  chance  to  meet,  tiU,  by  degrees, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  her  history. 
B«on  this  sweet  theme  he  would  muse,  as  he  sat  by  a 
qjiGU^    sparkling  trout    stream ,    which    he    especially 

He  -in  — •  wber^  \3hfe  ^^\iet  ^^-vsr^  ^Xk.^ssvder  the 
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oTerhanging  oaks  and  alders,  as  Tennyson  so  delightfdlly 
has  it  — 

"Winding  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing; 
With  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  hero  and  there  a  grayling. 
Slipping  and  sliding ,  glooming  and  glancing 
Among  the  skimming  swallows, 
Making  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  the  sandy  shallows*** 

He  described  how  all  this  gradually  wrought  itself 
into  his  heart  The  sweetness  of  this  secluded  and 
beautiful  nature,  and  all  her  goodness,  loveliness,  and 
purity.  How  he  dwelt  upon  it,  and  lived  in  it,  till  it 
became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  himself,  and  he  felt  that 
he  was  growing  into  a  wiser  and  better  man. 

Then  he  began  to  blush  with  shame  at  the  aimless 
and  unfeeling  part  which,  in  the  wantonness  of  his 
youth  and  conscious  power,  he  had  been  about  to  play 
—  the  unmanly  trifling  with  what  is  holiest  and  best  in 
human  things,  the  pure  and  devoted  love  of  woman. 
He  hated  himself  now  for  what  had  seemed  such  a 
matter  of  indifference  before  —  the  careless  playing 
with  the  heart  and  affections  of  a  young,  generous  girl. 
And  he  began  to  view  the  sort  of  relation  which  had 
sprung  up  between  them  in  quite  a  new  light. 

He  began  to  regard  it  as  something  sacred,  as  some- 
thing fated  ^  —  that  this  creature  was  become  to  him 
what  no  one  else  upon  earth  had  ever  been  —  and  to 

I^e  Rose  of  Ashurst*  11.  "V^ 
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ask  himself  y  why  should  he  not  be  happy  in  his  own 
way? 

He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  leave  her  or 
win  her  he  must,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  peace  of  mind, 
quite  as  much  as  for  hers;  and  a  few  days  more  of  me- 
ditation by  the  brook  — 

*^ Stealing  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots. 

Sliding  by  hazel  covers,  , 

Wooing  the  sweet  forget-me-nots , 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers  — ** 

decided  him  to  stay. 

That  he  might  possibly  stay  in  vain,  never,  he  told 
me,  once  entered  into  his  head.  He  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  think  himself  irresistible,  that  to  Ml  in 
winning  the  love  of  a  girl  like  this,  never  crossed  his 
thoughts  as  a  possibility. 

iN'othing  of  that  part  of  her  history  which  related  to 
Fabian  had  reached  him,  except  slightly.  The  talk  was 
of  her  goodness  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  to  every  one,  and  of 
the  great  sacrifice  she  had  made  for  her  best  friend's 
sake.  Everybody's  imagination  at  Ashurst  seemed  full 
only  of  this. 

A  few  days  more  he  passed  watching  her  with  a  new 
and  still  deeper  interest,  as  what  was  finally  to  belong 
to  him  —  to  become  his  own  —  his  nearest  and  dearest 
.  .  .  and  she  failed  not  \o  \5aa  \fe^\.. 

She  oontinued  to  N^oat  \)c^Ti  ^^Koa.  —  ^^iSy.  Vsi.  ^\&L- 
Utted  to  maintaia  the  atti\A3L^^  ^^  ^^^  «^^ts«^n  \s^\.  >^ 
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eye  became  more  expressive  and  more  tender,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  softened,  as  it  was,  by  his  feelings, 
must  have  been  charming. 

Whether  she  felt  the  charm  or  not,  he  could  not 
tell;  but  he  could  not  discern  —  nor,  till  they  had  been 
more  openly  asked  for,  did  he  wish  to  discover  any  strong 
marks  of  interest. 

He  had  resolved  not  to  open  himself  to  her  in  his 
own  rooms,  whilst  she  was  waiting  upon  him.  He,  with 
his  new  and  more  refined  perceptions,  felt  that  this 
would  neither  be  delicate,  nor  right,  nor  respectful. 

He  would  seek  some  other  opportunity. 

He  watched  for  on^some  days  —  it  came  at  last. 

It  was  one  evening,  he  had  strolled  out  after  dinner, 
and  coming  in  again,  he  found  the  littie  inn  almost 
deserted.  Good  Geoflfrey,  the  master,  was  engaged  upon 
the  green  in  front,  with  a  horse  he  was  going  either  to 
sell  or  buy.  Mrs.  Tilley  up  stairs;  the  cook  busy  with 
her  kettles  and  pots  in  the  kitchen.  No  chance  visitors 
about,  and  Amy  alone  in  the  bar. 

She  was  washing  and  wiping  some  delicate  china, 
by  which  Mrs.  Tilley  set  great  store.  He  went,  as  he 
had  often  done  before,  and  leaned  upon  the  window-siU 
of  that  sash  of  the  bar  which  was  open.  This  was  a 
sort  of  privileged  place  for  people  who  had  any  thing  to 
communicate  to  the  mistress  within,  and  he  had  often 
before  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege,  \kcsv\!^\\a  \!km^J!^ 
Lave  nothing  at  all  to    say;   but  m  Wie  eoi£ias^%^  «si^ 
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goings  of  the  little  hostelry  passing  around  him,  his 
leaning  there  excited  no  observation;  —  he  loved  to 
watch  her  there  serving. 

This  evening,  however,  it  was  different.  No  one 
was  about,  and  he  went  and  leaned  upon  the  window, 
and  in  silence  as  he  had  so  often  done. 

She  continued  her  employment,  endeavouring,  as 
much  as  she  could,  not  to  observe  that  he  was  there. 
One  painted  china  cup  and  delicate  saucer  after  another 
was  disposed  of,  and  placed  upon  the  shelf  behind  her 
—  still  he  spoke  not.  When  she  could  make  no  more 
employment  of  this  kind,  she  at  last  took  her  needle- 
work and  sat  down,  turning  hey^face  from  the  window 
where  he  was  leaning. 

She  worked  on  in  silence;  and  the  silence  was  so 
deep  that  you  might  almost  fancy  you  heard  the  needle 
passing  through  the  muslin  she  held.  She  did  not  feel 
sure  that  he  had  not  left  his  place,  and  was  not  gone 
up  stairs  to  his  drawing-room,  as  he  usually  did  after  he 
had  stood  there  some  time;  she  would  not,  however, 
look  round  to  assure  herself  that  he  was  gone,  oppressed 
as  she  always  felt  by  his  remaining  in  that  place. 

At  last  a  voice,  deep,  as  if  with  suppressed  emotion, 
broke  the  perfect  stillness,  and  startled  her  so  that  she 
tamed  suddenly. 

*'It  is  just  afl  it  useft.  \tt  \^5^  V^  «kA-,  "you  working, 
and  I  watching,  taking  a  «tacaa%^  $k.^^\Q.\^,;.  ^5^^ 
yon  forgotten  it  allV' 
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She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  then  her  eyes  fell — 
and  she  tamed  a  little  away. 

"Yon  have  not  forgotten  it!  —  Yon  cannot  have  for- 
gotten it!  I  never,  never  shall!  —  and  yon  must  not  — 
shall  not! " 

He  opened  the  little  glass  door  which  led  into  the 
bar,  came  in  —  and  sat  down  by  her. 

"Will  you  not  speak?"  he  asked,  with  a  voice  now 
trembling  with  emotion.  "WiU  you  not  own  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  it?** 

"No—'' 

"What  does  that  no  mean?  May  I  take  it  as  I  wish 
—  that  you  have  not  forgotten  those  days,  or  me?" 

"I  do  not  very  easily  forget  anything,"  she  answered 
evasively,  and  with  a  manner  of  the  greatest  coldness 
and  reserve  that  she  could  command.  She  felt  offended 
at  this  sudden  change  in  the  terms  he  had  so  long  main- 
tained with  regard  to  her,  a  conduct  which  she  had  at- 
tributed to  pride,  for  it  was  impossible  to  believe  in  his 
absolute  indifference. 

"You  are  angry,"  he  said  with  feeling,  "but  you 
should  not  be  angry  with  me.  K  you  knew  all  that  has 
passed  in  my  heart  since  I  saw  you  first  —  and  more 
especially  since  I  saw  you  here  —  you  could  not  —  you 
would  not  — " 

"I  do  not  know  what  right  I  have  to  be  angry  —  I 
am  not  angry, ''  she  answered,  still  m^Jb.  \Saft  ^Taa  Sss^ 
coldaesa. 
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"But  you  are  offended  —  Amy  —  my  love  —  My 
beloved  Amy . . .  Nay  let  me  call  you  so  —  forgive  me 
—  I  intended  it  for  the  best  —  for  myself,  perhaps  — 
but  consider,  if  I  had  acknowledged  you  in  the  new  — 
shall  I  call  it  heroic  position  in  which  you  have  ge- 
nerously placed  yourself  —  Would  it  have  been  possible 
even  to  you?  Gifted  though  you  are  with  a  strength  of 
character  above  your  years ...  to  have  persevered  in  these 
personal  attendances,  which  have  made  the  happiness  of 
the  last  few  weeks  of  my  life. . .  which  have  enabled  me 
to  see  you  —  and  through  you,  all  things  —  in  a  new 
and,  I  trust,  a  better  light . . .  which  have  ripened  fancy 
and  inclination  into  deep  esteem  and  passion...  which 
have  forced  me  dear,  dear  Amy,  to  lay  myself  and  my 
fortune  at  your  feet,  and  to  solicit  your  hand  as  the 
greatest  boon  I  could  receive  —  not  only  aa  regards  my 
earthly  happiness,  but  the  life  of  my  eternal  soul." 

Excessively  surprised,  as  she  evidently  was,  at  this 
address,  surprise  seemed  to  melt  into  softer  feelings  at 
its  conclusion. 

She  turned  round  to  him,  and  still  letting  him  hold 
the  hand  he  had  seized,  looked  upon  him  with  her  grave, 
beautiful  eyes,  in  which  sorrow  and  respect  were  mingled, 
as  he  flattered  himself,  with  a  certain  tenderness. 

''I  am  very  sorry  ^  ^^  "b^^wi  ysi  «.  faltering  voice  — 

then  correcting  hersetf   —  "'^^>  ^  ^»ssaaH.\sfc  >i^t^  ^^ks^ 

at  what  I  thinV  does  yo\xi  ^^^^c^-  ^^  Tfi^iO^\xss^^^.  ^ 


"«» 
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very  generous  of  you.     I  mean  —  one  must  honour  a 
disinterested  attachment  deeply;  at  least,  I  do  —  but- — " 

Charmed  with  her  manner  —  charmed  with  the  sort 
of  sweet  hesitating  reluctance  with  which  she  received 
advances  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  so  advantageous,  he 
said,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  thrown  himself  at 
her  feet  But  he  constrained  himself.  Such  demonstra- 
tions would  not  have  accorded  with  the  tender  serious- 
ness of  his  feelings. 

"But  —  but  what,  sweetest  Amy?"  looking  fondly 
at  her. 

She  withdrew  her  hand;  she  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  was  holding  it. 

"I  am  another^s,"  she  said;  and  flhe  said  it  without 
her  colour  heightening  in  the  least.  She  seemed  to  have 
no  bashful  sense  of  shame  in  making  the  acknowledg- 
ment. There  was  that  in  her  attachment  to  Fabian  for 
which  she  could  never  blush. 

He  pushed  his  chair  suddenly  back  from  her. 

"Another's!...  And  when,  if  you  please,  did  this 
becoming  'another's'  take  place?  If  I  may  presume  to 
ask." 

"We  have  known  each  other  from  our  cradles,"  she 
answered,    not  in  the  least  offended  by  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  he  spoke,  for  her  heart  was  full.     She  ' 
felt  very  much  for  him,  but  her  whole  soul  was  her 
lover's.     There  was  not  one  weak  ox  \mSsMbSxiJL  ^'swj^ 

ID  it 
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''Oh! . . .  And  you  are  engaged,  it  seems,  to  this  play- 
fellow of  yomB?  My  dear  Amy,  one  question  —  do  you 
care  for  me  or  not?'' 

She  coloured  a  little,  but  did  not  answer. 

''May  I  understand  that  silence  as  I  wish?''  he  said, 
joyfally;  suddenly  drawing  his  chair  to  her  side,  and 
endeavouring  to  take  her  hand  again  —  "May  I  belieye?" 
...  it  was  impossible  for  a  moment  for  him  to  doubt  ii 
Such,  he  told  me,  was  his  presumption,  as  he  called  it, 
his  situation  and  all  considered,  that  he  felt  sure  that 
she  would  only  want  a  little  pressing  to  throw  her  rustic 
Gorydon  oyerboard,  and  accept  the  position  he  was  offer- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  man  who  was  to  go  with  it  — 
"May  I  believe  that  I  have  been  able...  been  so  happy 
...  as  to  inspire  you  with  some  little  sentiment . . .  some 
slight  naughty  infidelity  to  this  Mend  of  our  early  youth? 
Such  Mends,  believe  me,  make  the  most  tasteless  of 
lovers . . .  May  I  hope,  sweetest,  dearest  Amy,  that  I  am 
not  quite  —  quite  indifferent  to  you,  that  your  heart 
wavers  a  little  —  a  little,  tiny,  tiny  bit?  that  your  con- 
stancy is  more  a  thing  of  words  and  of  duty  than  of  real 
heartfelt  faith  —  that  my  love,  my  devotion,  my 
passion"... 

"No,  no,  no!"  —  again  shaking  off  his  hand.  "No, 
no!  I  love  Fabian.  He  is  unfortunate,  he  is  unhappy, 
he  is  most  generous,  and  most  good!  —  and  would  I 
forsake  him?    Not  for  universes  of  worlds!" 

He  read  truth  aivii  c^e^x^  m  ^^^tj\^^  ^i&.d  feature 
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of  the  kindling,  glowing  face.  He  said  she  looked  more 
than  earthly  beautifdl  as  she  started  up,  repeating  the 
last  few  words  with  enthusiasm,  and  casting  her  eyes,  as 
if  in  attestation  of  her  vow,  to  heaven. 

He  was  deeply  moved.  Admiration  seemed  almost  to 
stifle  his  sense  of  disappointment 

"Is  it  so?**  he  said.  "You  reject  me,  my  fortune, 
my  rank,  my  position  —  and  for  whom,  and  for  what? 
What  is  he,  this  man,  who  has  been  happy  enough  to 
inspire  so  much  generous  affection  ?'' 

"He  is  the  son  of  my  friend,  Mrs.  Lewis,"  she 
answered,  gently;  relapsing  into  her  usual  quiet  manner, 
and  sitting  down  again.  "He  has  been  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  —  in  all  our  hopes  —  that  he  would  become 
a  distinguished  man.  He  has  sacrificed  every  wish  of 
his  heart  to  duty  —  everything  he  cared  for  on  earth, 
but  one  —  and  shall  she  forsake  him?  ■—  Never!" 

"And  where  is  he  now?  —  what  is  his  situation?" 

"He  is  serving  behind  the  counter,  in  a  mercer's 
shop  in  London,  he  who  ought  to  have  been" —  and  her 
eyes  were  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm  again  —  "ought 
to  have  been. . .  Oh,  it  was  such  a  sacrifice!" 

He  declared  to  me  that  he  did  not  feel  the  least  in 
the  world  inclined  to  smile  at  this  bathos.  A  mercer's 
apprentice  his  rival!  There  was  something  so  honest  in 
her  persuasion,  so  warm  in  her  enthusiasm  —  all  the 
falBC  glitter  of  oireumstaace  and  convention  melted  be- 
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fore  it,  he  said,  like  frost-work  before  the  sun.    He*  saw 
things  in  their  reality,  and  he  felt  regenerated. 

But  he  was  not  inclined  to  abandon  the  field  al- 
together—  he,  who  was  accustomed  to  triumph  in  every 
field  he  entered. 

He  took  the  matter  up  in  a  different  tone,  ahd  laid 
quietly  and  seriously  before  her  the  .advantages  of  the 
offer  he,  in  all  good  faith,  was  making.  He  endeavoured 
to  make  her  understand  her  own  character,  its  native  re- 
finement, taste,  and  love  of  elegance  and  beauty;  and  to 
persuade  her  of  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  ma- 
king to  an  attachment  which,  if  she  would  only  allow 
'  him  to  try,  he  was  coxcomb  enough  to  fe^l  assured  he 
should  be  able  in  time  to  overcome.  All  he  asked  was, 
to  be  allowed  to  try;  he  would  never  reproach  her  if  he 
proved  unsuccessful. 

But  nothing  moved  her  in  the  least 

Her  heart  was  honest,  warm,  and  faithfal,  aa  ever 
woman's  was;  and  he  stood  amazed,  softened,  grieved,  and 
enchanted  at  once,  at  the  spectacle  of  so  much  truth  and 
disinterestedness. 

At  last  he  ceased.    He  saw  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vail.   He  rose  and  went  away,  and  left;  her  to  her  humble 
lot;  returning  to  his  own  more  briUiant  destiny,  a  wiser, 
a  sadder,  but  a  better  m«sL 

And  so  she  went  otl  \iet  ^«s  ^  *^^^  \ssaaRfc^,  \3c^^^ 
hearted    creature,    to    cf«ry  ^x^^  ^^^^  %^'^^^^^  ^^=.r.^. 
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shedding  a  light  aroand  her,  a  sort  of  radiation  firom  her 
own  purity  and  goodness. 

The  rudest  labourers,  as  they  sat  in  the  tap  room, 
when  this  bright  and  beautiful  girl  entered,  with  her  tall, 
slight,  elastic  figure,  health,  with  cheerfulness,  and  in- 
nocence enthroned,  as  it  were,  upon  her  forehead  —  felt 
purified  and  elevated  by  her  presence.  Everything  rough, 
fiar  more  everything  approaching  to  grossness  in  speech, 
was  suppressed  by  the  potent  charm.  The  very  tones  of 
their  voices  were  lowered  and  softened  —  their  hearts 
were  warmed  with  honest  sympathy  for  all  that  was  cou- 
rageous and  true.  They  were  indeed  well  aware  of  the 
position  which  Amy  Grant  had  occupied,  and  why  she 
had  descended  to  her  present  position. 

Secrets  of  this  kind,  if  people  had  any  such,  were 
never  long  kept  at  Ashurst. 
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d 

CHAPTER  XHL 

*^He  saw  the  monarch  mind  deposed,  disowned, 
The  diadem  dashed  down,  the  sceptre  snapped, 
The  '  royalty  in  ruins.'  ** 

John  Wxi.x.iam  Fletchsr. 

We  return  to  one  far  more  severely  exercised. 

The  sacrifice  he  had  made  proved  a  sore  trial  to 
Fabian.  It  was  unhappily  of  that  nature  which  time  i^ 
does  nothing  to  alleviate.  The  advantages  he  had  re- 
signed were  most  real  and  solid;  and  the  more  he  re- 
flected, and  the  wider  his  experience  grew  of  men  and 
things,  the  better  was  he  enabled  to  estimate  the  value 
of  that  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  relinquish. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  the  name  of  Paul 

■i 

had  been  rarely  mentioned  in  the  conversations  which 
arose  among  the  little  company  about  their  altered  plans. 
The  subject  was  too  painful. 

They  were  bad  haters,  this  little  company.  Amy  could 

do  it  somewhat  better  than  the  rest,  but  she  disliked  the 

part;  so  she  allowed  herself  to  be  ruled  by  the  general 

sentiment;  she  submitted  in  silence  to  injustice  there  was 

no  means  to  oppose,  9^<i  \si<&^  t^  think  as  little  as  pos- 

able  of  the  author  o£  it.  ' 

But  when  Fabim  lie^na  ^^  ^^^^1^^^  ^*^  \ias«^. 
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^d  onclieered  by  sympathy,  and  unsupported  by  the 
actual  presence  of  those  for  whom  all  this  had  been  done, 
had  leisure  to  look  around  him,  the  severest  part  of  his 
trial  began.  Then  things  appeared  in  their  true  light  — 
and  a  life  to  be  passed  in  the  employment  in  which  he 
'WQS  engaged  lay  as  a  dreary  waste  before  him. 

It  was,  perhaps,  among  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
great  struggle  to  keep  down  his  indignant  sense  of  the 
ingratitude  and  dishonesty  of  Paul.  All  the  sophistry 
with  which  the  yoimg  man  had  endeavoured  to  disguise 
his  conduct,  only  irritated  Pabian  the  more;  added  to 
which  now  he  was  settled  in  London  he  was  perpetually 
hearing  something  or  other  which  kept  the  feeling  alive, 
for  Paul  had  become  quite  a  public  character. 

He  was  now  the  acknowledged  editor  of  a  newspaper 
which  had  an  immense  sale,  and  was  doing  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  mischief.  It  was  one  of  those  publi- 
cations —  those  glaring  abuses  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  —  one  of  those  journals  of  an  inferior  description, 
established  upon  the  merest  and  meanest  mercenary  con- 
siderations, which  obtain  an  enormous  sale  by  ministering, 
under  the  disguise  of  patriotism,  to  the  most  selfish  passions, 
dangerous  prejudices,  and  worst  tendencies  of  the  masses. 

Por  to  stimulate  to  man's  worst  passions,  and  at  the 
aame  time  exalt  his  pride  by  bestowing  grand  names 
Upon  very  wicked  doings  —  is  not  a  secret  that  has  died 
mill  Mdtat,  passe  maitre  in  that  axt  qa  \v&  ^^&\  ^5^> 
tbongb  these  things  seem  certainly  am.en.d^%  ^s^^q^\^ 
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advances,  yet  it  unfortonately  still  is,  I  fear,  but  too 
true,  that  such  expedients  are  found  the  best  contnyances 
for  filling  the  pockets  of  those  who  get  their  liyings  by 
the  supply  of  a  periodical  literature  for  the  less  educated 
classes. 

Honour  to  those  who  despise  and  trample  upon  sucli 
base  means  of  success!  as  many,  many  there  are  —  and 
the  number,  thank  God,  is  increasing  every  day. 

The  time,  however,  we  may  hope,  wiU  arrive,  and  is 
not  even  now  far  distant,  when  the  good  sense  and  good 
morals  of  our  public  wiU  force  all  these  ministers  of 
darkness  to  hide  their  heads  in  shame  —  or,  better  still, 
to  starve. 

This  period  had  not  even  begun  to  dawn  at  the  date 
of  which  I  am  writing.  The  more  audacious  the  perio- 
dical, the  greater  its  sale  —  the  more  daring  its  defiance 
of  all  that  is  held  sacred  as  regards  Gbd  or  man,  the 
more  was  its  author  admired  and  almost  worshipped  by 
the  sincere  but  mistaken  moral  sense  of  his  readers,  as 
the  generous  champion  of,  and  martyr  to  truth.  —  There 
is  almost  a  comfort  in  thinking  how  easily  people  may 
be  misled.  In  regarding  them  as  the  victims  of  big  words 
rather  than  of  bad  inclinations,  going  very  far  wrong, 
but  aU  in  the  sincere  belief  that  their  leaders  are 
guiding  them  right.  So  it  was  in  the  French  revo- 
lution. So  it  "has  evet  been.  It  is  sad  —  but  there 
is^  as  I  said,  a  comioiV.  m  ^^  ^wsL^go^  —  *^dsI^^'^  d^vil, 
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to  do  much  mischief,  must  fain  disguise  himself  as  an 
angel  of  light 

But  to  return  to  my  tale. 

The  paper  Paul  edited  was  among  the  most  daring, 
and  consequently  the  most  popular,  of  the  day.  It 
trenched,  indeed,  upon  the  very  extreme  verge  to  which 
sedition  and  hlasphemy  might  reach,  without  affording  a 
liandle  to  the  formidable  Attorney -General.  Paul  was 
3xtremely  clever  in  this  sort  of  literary  dodging,  and  he 
10  managed  it,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  learned 
gentleman  who  then  occupied  the  post,  much  as  he 
night  desire  it,  to  lay  hold  of  him.  Everybody  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  esteemed  so  injurious  to  the  cause 
)f  authority,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  as  an  unsuccessful 
prosecution. 

Paul  would  have  gloried  in  a  public  trial.  It  was 
bis  highest  ambition  to  stand  forth  as  the  victim  of  ar- 
bitrary  persecution,  absolved  by  the  voice  of  a  jury  and 
of  opinion;  it  would  have  doubled  the  sale  of  his  paper. 
But  the  Attorney-General  was  wary,  and  not  inclined  to 
oblige  him  in  this  particular.  So  the  paper  went  on; 
md  every  day  the  leading  articles  became  more  seditious; 
more  blasphemous,  more  audacious,  and  more  absurd,  not 
the  least  curious  part  of  the  business  being,  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  writer  himself. 

Paul  wrote  till  he  almost  began  to  be  the  dupe  of 
his  own  declamations  —  until  every  principle,  patriotic, 
political,  moral,  and  religious,  was  being  perverted  by 
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the  sophistry  he  so  well  knew  how  to  employ,  till  in 
short  the  suhversion  of  our  present  frame  of  societyy 
which  he  so  noisily  demanded,  began,  in  his  eyes, 
aotoally  to  assume  the  aspect  of  an  object  seriously  to 
be  desired  and  aimed  at.  Yes,  in  spite  of  the  wealth 
which,  under  the  present  constitution  of  things,  his  paper 
continuaUy  poured  in. 

This  is  rather  remarkable.  The  enemies  of  society, 
as  it  exists,  are  usually  those  who  have  not  managed  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  comfortable  share  in  its  good 
things. 

It  looked  almost  like  honesty  in  Paul,  thriving,  as 
he  was,  under  the  present  system,  to  cry  out  so  loudly 
against  it,  and  labour,  as  he  in  no  very  long  time  after- 
wards begaa  to  do,  to  overthrow  an  arrangement  of 
things  under  which  his  pockets  had  filled  so  welL  And 
so,  in  truth,  it  might  in  a  manner  have  been  considered, 
had  not  Paul  been  stiU  more  vain  and  ambitious  than 
he  was  greedy  and  extravagant.  Or  had  he  entertained 
the  least  doubt  in  the  general  confusion  of  ranks  and 
distinctions  which  his  plans  were  to  produce,  but  that  a 
man  of  talents  such  as  he  possessed  might  aspire  to,  and 
would  indisputably  reach  to  the  very  highest  places 
which  would  have  to  be  divided  among  the  hungry 
aspirants. 

TTifi  ni^tly  Ta.o]fe,  \3aa  ^jmX^  ^tayer,   as  one  of  a 
similar  loftiness  of  spmt  somfir«\«i«fc  ^x  ^^^x  ^sase^^W^ 
iut  to  rule  his  native  \aa^.'' 
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But  we  must  leave  him  to  his  declamations,  which 
became  visions,  and  his  visions  which  became  purposes, 
and  his  purposes  which  became  aci»;  acts,  to  which  the 
ugly  name  of  treasonable  were,  in  the  course  of  time 
more  than  justly  due,  and  return  to  Fabian  Lewis  and 
his  counter. 

Thus,  in  the  tender  anxiety  of  his  heart,  he  wrote  to 
his  mother;  and  thus,  in  the  outpouring  of  his  spirit  he 
wrote  to  his  Amy: 


"FABIAN  TO  MRS.  LEWIS. 

"My  deae  Motheb, 
"You  say  you  wish  to  know  how  it  really  goes  with 
me,  and  how  I  find  myself  in  my  new  situation.  Dear, 
kind  mother,  I  read  in  every  line  of  your  letter  all  your 
anxieties  for  my  welfare.  Well,  then,  dear  motiier,  be 
content  —  I  am  getting  along  very  well;  nothing  can 
be  kinder  than  Mr.  Howish  is.  I  do  not  find  the  work 
in  the  shop  at  all  irksome.  No,  I  think  it  is  rather 
entertaining  than  otherwise.  After  the  shop  is  shut 
there  is  a  large  room,  with  a  famous  fire,  appropriated 
to  the  young  men,  in  the  evening;  and  nothing  pleases 
our  good  master  better  than  when  he  steps  in,  as  he 
usually  does  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  time, 
than  to  see  us  engaged  reading,  or  amusing  ourselves 
there.  I  fnd  reason,  I  am  sure,  to  \>^  "^et^  ^Qosaj^zSM^ 
ihat  I  lore  reading  so  well;  it  pxovea  i  com\»x3^  ^o^^^ 

T^e  liose  of  Ashwst,  IL  \b 
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of  enjoyment  to  me,  and  preserves  me  from  the 
numerous  temptations  of  this  great  and  wonderful  town^ 
I  enjoy  nothing  so  much,  when  the  day  is  over,  and  one 
gets  tired  with  business,  as  to  sit  quietly  down  to  a 
book  and  endeavour,  at  least,  to  keep  up  what  I  have 
already  learned,  even  though  I  cannot  add  much  to  it. 
The  thought  of  evening  cheers  the  whole  working  day. 

"I  have  not  yet  seen  Paul,  whom  you  inquire  about, 
but  he  has  paid  Mr.  Howish  the  hundred  pounds  agreed 
upon;  so  far,  so  good.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  numbers 
of  his  paper,  which  comes  out  weekly,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  Mr.  Howish  does  not  take  it  in  for  us.  One 
number  a  friend  showed  me,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did 
not  wonder  that  our  good  master  would  not  subscribe  to 
it.  It  is  very  cleverly  written;  I  scarcely  thought  Paul 
could  have  written  so  well;  but  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  are,  to  say  the  very  least  of  them,  far  different 
from  what  I  have  heard  my  dear  father  profess.** 

The  letter  concluded  with  a  great  deal  more  affection- 
ate gossip,  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  my  reader,  but 
proceed  to  lay  before  him  another  letter  which  lies 
among  my  materials  for  this,  my  little  history. 


"MR.  HOWISH  TO  MRS.  LEWIS. 

"Mt  dear  Madam, 
''Young  Lewis  t^lk  me   he   is  writing  home  Hob 
ereningj  and  I  laavQ  ^j^'eA. ^jmel  \a  ^^  ^l^^^  ^5c^<^  from 
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me  into  his  enyelope.  It  is  merelj,  my  dear  Madam,  to 
satisfy  your  maternal  anxiety  as  regards  his  health, 
which  stands  London  air  and  confinement  hehind  the 
counter  as  well,  or  hotter,  than  we  could  yenture  to  ex- 
pect; as  to  his  hehaviour,  I  must  say  it  is  such,  as  to 
obtain  the  highest  measure  of  my  approbation. 

''The  steadiness  of  his  attention  to  business,  the 
pleasing  propriety  and  civility  of  his  manners,  his 
docility  and  attention,  his  exact  principles,  and  excellent 
habits,  are  such  as  to  merit  and  obtain  the  approbation 
of  his  superiors,  and  the  love  and  respect  of  his  fellows; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  good-will  of  my  customers.  I  am 
proud  and  happy  in  haying  such  an  individual  to  class 
among  my  young  men;  and  I  hope  his  excellent  example 
may  serve  —  nay,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  it  does 
serve,  to  purify  the  atmosphere  around  him,  a  matter 
which  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.  There  is  a 
sort  of  fashion  beginning  to  obtain  among  my  young 
men,  and  which  they  have  taken  from  him,  a  certain 
tone  of  gentleness  and  propriety  in  their  manner,  of  ab- 
stinence firom  profane  expressions,  and  from  foolish  and 
ruinous  ways  of  passing  their  time,  which,  if  it  continue 
to  prevail,  will  most  certainly  end  in  making  them 
better  citizens  of  this  present  world,  and  better  fitted  to 
receive  the  blessing  of  the  next.  Your  son  seems  de- 
voted to  reading,  but  to  this  I  cannot  object.  He  never 
allows  it  to  interfere  with  his  duties,  and  it  keeps  him 
cheerfully  employed  at  home  after  business  is  over.    I 
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could  almost  lament,  as  you,  I  fear,  my  dear  Madam, 
must  often  haye  lamented,  that  a  greater  scope  for  bis 
abilities  bas  been  denied.  StiU,  to  be  a  respectable 
member  of  the  trading  community  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis, is  not,  in  my  eyes,  a  small  thing;  and  there  is 
no  situation  in  the  world,  I  believe,  be  it  never  so 
humble,  where  good  abilities  and  good  conduct  do  not 
find  meet  employment  and  a  final  reward. 

"I  am, 
"My  dear  Madam, 

"Yours  with  respect, 

"Gilbert  Ho  wish." 


These  letters  were  read  and  re-read  with  intense 
pleasure  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  laid  on  the  couch  beside 
her,  where  she  lay  waiting  the  return  of  Amy,  who 
that  night  had  leave  of  absence,  and  was  to  come  in  to 
tea. 

Poor  Amy  would  have  read  them  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  the  good  mother  did,  had  she  not  that  day 
received  her  own  private  despatch. 

Fabian,  having  now  the  opportunity  of  directing  his 
missives  to  the  "Xing  Charles,"  so  that  his  mother, 
being  ignorant  of  their  arrival.  Amy  could  communicate 
them  or  not,  as  she  thought  proper,  ventured  to  pour 
out  biB  heart  in  all  its  fulness  to  his  friend. 

Tie  following  is  ou^  oi  \3Safe«.^  \<iNX«ai,  ^^^^  ^ere 
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many  in  number,  and  various  in  subject-matter,  but  the 
tone  was  the  same  in  all:  — 


"FABIAN  TO  AMY. 

"Nay,  my  dearest  Amy,  you  must  not  begin  to  re- 
pine for  me;  it  is  bad  enough  that  I  cannot  help  re- 
pining myself.  You  say  it  is  not  wrong  —  that  it  is 
too  natural  to  be  wrong  —  that  it  is  impossible  to  help 
it  —  and  that,  whilst  I  keep  these  feelings  concealed, 
and  cheerfully  do  my  duty,  I  need  not  blame  myself  be- 
cause I  cannot  subdue  these  bitter  regrets.  Dear  Amyj 
I  hope  you  are  right,  for  bitter,  bitter  regret  is  my  por- 
tion, and  I  cannot  conquer  it.  I  do  endeavour  to  hide 
my  feelings  —  there  you  do  me  justice;  for  I  should 
hate  to  carry  a  resigned,  dolorous  face  before  the  people 
about  me  —  especially  before  my  kind  master.  It  would 
be  like  continually  putting  forward  my  claims  to  com- 
passion, and  perhaps  to  admiration,  for  the  sacrifice  I 
had  made  —  advertising  how  great  it  was,  and  how 
good  I  must  be  to  have  consented  to  it,  which  would  be 
altogether  too  ridiculous,  and  intolerable.  So  when  I  am 
at  business,  I  try  not  to  think  of  the  past;  and  what 
with  running  up  and  down,  pulling  out  silks  of  im- 
possible shades,  to  please  ladies,  or,  perhaps,  their  maids, 
who  were  not  made  to  be  pleased;  measuring  off  rib- 
bons; exhibiting  the  newest  patterns  in  flounced  muslins, 
and  giving  my  best  advice  to  weak  Toinda,  ^\^^\i  ^"ssssks:^ 
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arrive  at  a  decision  of  their  own;  making  up  the  bills, 
settling  with  the  cashier,  and  so  forth  —  why,  Amy,  I 
manage,  during  the  day,  to  forget  that  there  ever  was  a 
book  or  a  Dr.  Patrick  in  the  world.  And  you  will  not 
wonder;  for  you  must  fancy  me  skipping  about,  just  as 
the  others  do,  and  handling  the  measure^yard  with  a 
grace  all  my  own.  But  then,  Amy,  when  all  is  over, 
when  one  sits  down,  tired  to  death  with  a  long  day's 
work,  and  suddenly  one's  spirits  give  way,  then  the  re- 
flection presses  upon  me  that  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  life  is  to  be  spent,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  all  the  glorious  capabilities  of 
this  mysterious  existence  so  to  pass  away  —  How?  Pent 
up  in  the  dim  twilight  of  this  immense  shop,  with  no 
object  before  or  around  one,  but  shelves  and  shelves, 
and  bales  and  bales,  and  drawers  and  drawers  of  the 
same  unmeaning  things.  Eibbons  and  gloves,  and  mus- 
lins, and  satins.  Things  from  which  nothing  is  to  be 
learned  —  nothing  whatever.  The  whole  day  one  blank 
vacuity,  as  far  as  the  intellect  goes  —  body  and  mind 
thoroughly  tired  out  and  exhausted,  and  nothing  to  shew 
for  it.  Time,  irrecoverable  time  gone,  and  not  a  note, 
not  a  mark  of  its  passage  left  behind.  Oh,  at  such 
times.  Amy!  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  dreary  vacuiiy 
of  the  prospect  before  me.  I  could  wish  to  be  dead.  — 
Yes,  most  fervently.  And  could  and  should  earnestly 
pray  that  it  would  pVeaae  God  to  take  me  away  —  to 
release    me   &om  tbe  xxiih^^^iBfi^  ^i  N^  'os^a^SiQssi^Q.ted 
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existence  —  ^m  this  life  that  presses  upon  me  like 
the  walls  of  a  prison  house  —  this  cheerless  prospect 
which  I  see  before  me  —  a  wasted  wilderness  —  of 
labour  without  hope  and  without  end  —  and  in  his 
great  mercy,  carry  me  away  to  his  world  of  life  and 
light  Tes,  Amy,  the  fable  of  Sisiphus,  of  the  Danaidse, 
in  the  dread  Tartarus  of  the  poets  of  old  ...  all  that  re- 
presents the  heartbreaking  misery  of  perpetual  and  un- 
progressive  labour  is  realised  in  your  poor  Mend!  and 
what  imaginable  torture  of  the  soul  can  exceed  it?  I  try 
to  read,  and  I  do  at  night  get  some  time  for  it;  and  Mr. 
Howish  is  excessively  kind  in  encouraging  me  in  my 
pursuits,  and  seems  pleased  to  see  me  at  my  books;  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  help  me.  At  first,  when  all  was 
fresh,  I  thought  I  should  get  alon^  very  well  in  this 
way;  but  latterly  —  Ah,  Amy!  there  is  something  in 
man's  constitution  like  that  of  a  plant  —  a  vegetable! 
Deprive  it  of  its  proper  nourishment,  the  root,  of  its 
native  earth,  the  leaves,  of  the  freshening  dew  and  air, 
and  the  poor  creature  soon  shrivels  and  withers  away. 
It  cannot  bring  forth  its  proper  flowers  and  fruit  where 
it  is  impossible  it  should  flourish  —  it  cannot  flourish, 
deprived  of  the  very  essentials  of  its  existence. 

''My  mind  seems  slowly  stupifying,  my  intellect 
weak^iing —  these  things  act  upon  me  by  slow  degrees; 
but  they  tell  —  sooner  or  later  they  must  tell  —  I  feel 
that  they  are  beginning  to  telL 

''The  veiy  jealous  dread  of  such  a  consequence,  may 
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be  it  is,  which  makes  me  feel  that  so  it  must  end. 
I  feel  how  weak  and  unmanly  it  is  to  complain,  but  al- 
together it  is  wretched  work  at  times. 

''But  a  still  worse  effect  of  all  is,  that,  at  these  un- 
happy moments,  there  is  mixed  up  with  my  other 
feelings  such  a  fearful  irritation  against  the  man  whose 
iojustice  1  regard  as  the  cause  of  it  all!  Such  bitter  re- 
sentment rises  in  me  against  Paul,  who  could  so  easily 
have  done  what  but  the  simplest  justice  demanded.  His 
conduct  appears  to  me  at  these  times  iu  such  detestable 
colours,  as  such  black  ingratitude,  such  selfish  meanness, 
such  heartless  indifference  to  the  happiuess  of  others, 
that  I  can  scarcely  contain  myself.  Do  you  know,  Amy, 
that  Paul  is  now  what  we  should  caU  quite  a  rich  man? 
Certainly  in  such  easy  circumstances  that  a  few  hun- 
dreds, more  or  less  —  my  father's  hundreds.  Amy, 
which  would  make  us  all  so  happy  —  he  would  hardly 
miss.  Every  one  acquainted  with  his  circumstances 
speaks  of  him  as  affluent. 

"He  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  poverty  to  plead 
for  his  cruelty  and  injustice.  He  lives,  they  say,  with 
a  set  of  young  men  Hke  himself,  in  habits  of  the  most 
wasteful  extravagance:  one-tenth  of  what  he  lavishes  in 
the  most  absurd  luxury  would  have  made  a  man  of  me. 
Ah,  Amy,  Amy!  how  can  one  help  almost  cursing  him! 
If  not  him  —  at  least,  the  vile  principles  which  have 
led  to  this.  I  hear  he  says  'that  I  am  no  worse  off 
than  he  was  intended  by  \n&  Visid  Mends  to  have  been; 
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and  what  was  good  enough  for  him,  may  surely  be  good 
enough  for  me.'  Perhaps  so.  Yet  I  own  I  feel  there  is 
a  difference.  He  may  be  a  poet;  but  the  insatiable 
thirst  for  science  which  deyonrs  me  is  a  thing  apart^ 
and  has  its  own  peculiar  necessities. 

"A  true  poet  may  become  a  poet  anywhere,  and 
under  any  circumstances  —  witness  Bums  turning  his 
ploughshare  over  the  mountain  daisy.  The  poet  requires 
no  teaching;  he  is  bom  a  poet  of  the  Creator's  own 
making,  or  he  is  nothing:  but  Science  is  a  hard  task- 
master. Without  the  advantages  of  instraction,  the 
opportunities  for  experiment,  what  can  the  very  ablest 
do?  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  would  that  be 
any  reason  for  treating  me  as  he  does?  Granted  that 
he  has  suffered  in  his  day  —  is  that  an  argument?  Is 
that  a  motive  for  condenming  another  to  the  mine,  be- 
cause, by  experience,  we  know  all  the  misery  of  it? 
Would  any  man  of  common  humanity  condemn  a  boy 
ravenous  for  knowledge  to  toil  like  a  mill  horse  at  the 
wheel?  Would  he  rob  him  of  what  was  justly  his  own, 
and  leave  him  in  his  helplessness,  because  he  knew, 
forsooth,  by  experience,  what  he  must  suffer?  All  this 
sounds  wretchedly  conceited  on  my  part,  but  don't 
despise  me  for  it,  Amy.  I  must  open  my  heart  to  you, 
or  what  would  become  of  me?  It  sounds  like  conceit, 
I  know;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is.  People  are  dif- 
ferent, and  have  different  requirements.  Is  not  Paul 
always  saying  so  himself  —  that  men  are  not  made 
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alike;  that  Bome  are  fitted  for  one  kind  of  work,  and 
others  for  another;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful effects  of  the  social  tyranny  of  which  he  complains, 
when  a  man's  talents  and  vocation  are  in  opposition  to 
each  other? 

''I  see  you  shaking  your  head,  my  dear  Mend,  and 
looking  your  wisest  and  most  preachifying,  and  saying  to 
yourself  —  'He  ought  to  submit  at  once  to  the  will  of 
God.'  And  so,  believe  me,  I  try  to  do,  and  wilL  But 
the  worst  of  it  is,  —  in  that  which  seems  to  you  so 
plain  and  easy,  and  of  which,  my  dear  angel,  you  set  us 
so  bright  an  example,  my  perverse  nature  finds  a  dif- 
ficulty of  its  own  —  'submit  to  the  will  of  God?*  But 
can  I  be  sure  that  it  is  the  will  of  God?  Can  it  be  the 
will  of  God,  I  ask  myself,  that  one  man  should  wrong 
another  in  a  matter  so  essential?  Can  God  will  the  eviL 
doings  of  man?  I  cannot  believe  it.  And  then  I  feel 
that  I  ought,  by  my  privilege,  as  a  man  to  resist  and 
contend  against  a  wrong  like  this.  Alas!  what  can  I  do 
but  kick  against  the  pricks?  ...  Ah!  my  sweet  Amy, 
your  wisdom  is  better  than  mine. 

"It  is  all  a  dark  mystery  to  me  —  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  .  .  .  the  darkest  and  most  impenetrable  of 
mysteries  —  whilst  you,  in  your  child-like  but  most 
strong  and  sterling  faith,  submit  in  all  to  Him  .  .  . 
asking  no  questions.  But  I  will  imitate  you,  my  darling 
Amjr;  I  will  strive  for  this  fedth! 

"What,    indeed,   "vjei^  ia^  ^a.  ^^  but  a  mere 
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pretence,  an  expression  without  meaning,  if  nothing 
were  hard  to  be  nnderetood?  —  Does  it  deseire  th6 
name  of  faith  if  we  cannot  preserve  our  reliance  in  His 
wisdom  and  goodness  as  regards  things  unseen  y  as  well 
as  in  those  characters  of  His  power  and  goodness  dis*^ 
played  on  all  sides  around  us  —  what  were  virtue,  as 
some  Frenchman  well  has  it,  but  a  mere  selfish  calcula- 
tion, if  we  could  discern  the  issues  of  things,  and  see 
that  everjrthing  was  good? 

'^  Sometimes  these  thoughts  rise  clear  and  strengthen- 
ing to  my  heart;  at  others,  all  is  dark;  and  T  find  it' 
very,  very  difficult  to  submit,  and  very,  very  difficult  to 
forgive.  Particularly  when  T  happen  accidentally  to 
hear  of  the  success  of  Paul's  newspaper,  and  of  the 
money  that  comes  pouring  in  upon  him,  and  recollect 
how  little,  how  very  little,  I  want  to  accomplish  every 
object,  and  that  little  in  justice  my  own.  At  such 
times  I  am  hardly  master  of  myself.  I  often  hear  him 
spoken  of,  for  though  here  nobody  seems  to  think  very 
well  of  him,  yet  every  one  appears  to  feel  a  certain 
pride  in  recollecting  that  a  man  so  univelrsally  spoken 
of,  should  once  have  stood  behind  Hie  very  counter 
where  they  serve. 

"Dearest  Amy, 

"Ever  your  affectionate 
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This  last  letter  of  Fabian  Lewis's  may  appear  rather 
querulous.  But  it  must  be  remembered  it  was  written 
to  one  who  possessed  his  entire  confidence;  and  the 
hearty  if  it  is  not  to  lose  all  courage,  requires  some 
one  to  whom  it  may  unburden  itself.  Sorrow  uncom- 
municatedy  Bacon  enumerates  among  the  causes  that  sap 
Hie  very  foundations  of  life. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  person  was  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  struggles  this  sacrifice  to  duty  cost 
this  young  man.  Mankind  in  g^ieral  find  it  difficult  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  sufiering  arising  from  a  strong 
vocation  thus  crossed.  Few  men,  happily,  perhaps,  for 
themselves,  are  endowed  with  this  strong  natural  calling 
to  some  peculiar  pursuit;  but  where  it  exists,  it  is  the 
most  powerful  of  instincts;  and  to  cross  it,  unless  driven 
to  do  so  by  the  most  imperious  circumstances,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  cruelties. 

So  time  passed  away,  bringing  no  relief  to  the 
generous  sufferer;  but  he  bore  up  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  continued,  I  have  since  been  told,  to  fulfil  the  duties 
he  had  taken'  upon  himself,  not  only  with  assiduity  and 
careful  attention,  but  with  a  cheerfulness  and  sweetness 
which  won  him  the  love  of  every  one.  Not  only  that 
of  his  fellow-labourers  behind  the  counter,  but  most 
especially  of  his  master,  the  good,  somewhat  slow,  some- 
what pompous,  but  most  excellent  and  benevolent  Mr. 
Howifih. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

**  Thoa  wretched ,  rash,  intradingfool,  farewell.** 

Hamlbt. 


It  was  some  time  after  these  events  which  I  have 
related  had  taken  place,  though  earlier  than  we  had  at 
first  anticipated  y  that  I  returned  with  Mr.  Strickland  to 
England. 

"We  landed  rather  late  at  the  Custom  House,  and 
found  the  Great  Bahylon  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  con- 
fdsion  and  excitement.  The  morning  of  that  very  day 
a  most  nefarious  plot  against  the  Government  had  heen 
discovered  —  a  plot  not  the  less  nefarious  for  the  ex- 
cessive absurdity  of  the  plan,  and  the  culpable  folly  as 
well  as  preposterous  miscalculations  of  the  contrivers. 
However,  the  whole  scheme  had  just  come  to  light,  and 
the  criminal  conspirators,  if  they  deserve  so  big  a  name, 
had  been  securely  lodged  in  one  of  his  then  Majesty's 
gaols. 

In  daring  audacity  this  particular  plot  exceeded  that 
of  any  which  have  been  concocted  our  time  of  day,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Cato  Street  business. 
In  that  notorious  piece  of  wickedness  and  folly,  the 
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plan,  if  I  recollect  right,  was,  without  compmiction,  to 
murder  every  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Ministers. — 
This  heing  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
glorious  changes  in  the  system  of  govemment,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  establish. 

Happily  for  England,  unlike  some  of  her  neighbours, 
her  constitution  has  not  one  neck  —  to  be  severed  at  a 
blow,  even  should  the  striking  of  that  blow  ever  be 
effected;  but  there  are  two  words  to  be  said,  and  a  good 
many  more  before  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  could  be- 
come auything  in  this  country  but  a  passing  evil,  and  a 
useless  crime. 

In  the  present  case,  as  I  told  you,  the  conspirators 
had  been  already  caught,  and  were  safely  lodged  in 
gaol;  to  meditate  at  leisure  upon  their  country's  wrongs, 
or  rather  upon  the  disappointment  of  their  own  pre- 
posterous schemes  of  ambition;  but  there  had  been  a 
scuffle  when  they  were  arrested,  and  in  the  confusion 
many  of  the  culprits  had  been  wounded,  and  some,  it 
was  said,  dangerously. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Strickland  and  myself. 

We  arrived,  then,  in  London  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  immediately  upon  our  landing  made  the 
best  of  our  way  to  the  west  end. 

After  our  long  voyage  from  Australia,  which,  in  the 

days  of  which  I  speak,  was  a  very  different  affair  from 

what  such  trips  to  the  Antipodes  are  now  —  a  man 

ujsually  found  liimae\i  u^oa  \s^  «s^^  ^  \iss5aa^  in  a 
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very  denuded  state;  and  immediately  in  want  of  yariouB 
little  articles,  of  dress  and  comfort  The  present  most 
urgent  one  Tfith  me,  was  that  of  a  pair  of  gloves;  so,  as 
we  had  to  pass  through  many  large  streets  before  reach^ 
ing  the  Strand,  I  resolved  to  provide  myself  therewith 
upon  my  way. 

The  name  of  Howish  and  Co.  in  resplendent  letters 
over  the  door  of  a  large  haberdasher's  shop,  caught  my 
eye  —  I  seemed  to  have  a  faint  recollection  of  having 
heard  the  name  before;  and  after  a  little  rummaging 
about  among  the  drawers  and  shelves  of  memory,  I  found 
what  I  sought,  and  recollected  that  this  must  be  the 
very  shop  where  Paul  Lewis  had  been  apprenticed,  and 
which,  upon  account  of  what  I  had  heard  of  its  system 
of  internal  management,  had  excited  in  me  a  good  deal 
of  interest  and  admiration.  So  I  called  my  cabman  to 
stop,  and  jumping  out  of  my  vehicle  I  entered  the 
place. 

I  found  myself  in  one  of  those  immense  shops,  de- 
serving rather  the  names  of  magazines,,  which  perhaps, 
more  than  many  more  important  things,  convey  an  idea 
of  the  unbounded  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  our 
country. 

What  are  the  heaped-up  treasures  of  Eastern  tales  of 
old  —  the  delight  and  amaze  of  our  childhood;  more 
especially  what  are  the  glories  of  modem  bazaars',  pas* 
sages^  or  galleries  in  Constantinople,  Li^e,  or  even  Paris, 
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to  a  London  shop  of  this  description  and  extent?  of 
which  there  exist  thousands. 

What  an  unostentatious,  unaffected  display  of  accu- 
mulated wealth  is  here!  what  capijal!  what  resource! 
what  good  order!  what  promise! 

As  I  entered  the  place  late,  howeyer,  the  busiest 
hours  of  the  day  being  over;  instead  of  the  crowds  that 
usually  thronged  this  enormous  magazine  of  luxuries, 
superfluities,  and  very  real  comforts,  a  few  customers 
scattered  up  and  down  alone  remained.  And  perhaps  it 
might  be  for  this  reason,  that  Ihus  displayed,  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  abundance  of  its  stores,  struck  me  the 
more;  besides,  I  was  just  returned  fi:om  the  Colonies  — 
from  Colonies  such  as  they  were  before  gold  fields 
existed. 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  going  to  describe  in 
detail  the  wealth  my  words  may  have  suggested  to  every 
one's  imagination  —  it  is  the  common  spectacle  of  every 
day,  and  one  to  which  we  are  so  much  accustomed,  that 
we  make  little  note  of  its  significance. 

The  young  men  behind  the  counter  were  lounging 
about,  only  one  straggler  or  another  being  employed  by 
the  still  lingering  customers.  The  rest  looked  very  much 
like  soldiers  standing  at  ease.  Some  were  lolling  against 
the  shelves  —  some  chatting  in  knots  —  some  gaping  — 
some  half  asleep  —  one,  and  one  only,  had  a  book  be- 
fore him,  and  was  te^kd^^. 

To  that  one,  ^ptom^Xi^^ \s^  ^  ^^^^^jsai\a^Qa^^  \si  ^^ 
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nothing  of  my  nsaal  curiosity  after  anything  in  the  least 
out  of  the  common  way,  I  went  up. 

The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  resembles  one  that 
occurred  once  before  —  as  you  may  remember  —  but  I 
relate  it  to  show  that  the  youth  was  just  the  result  of 
what  the  boy  had  been;  "that  the  boy/'  to  borrow 
the  line  of  dear  old  Wordsworth,  "was  father  of  the 
man." 

The  youth,  then,  for  he  was  young-looking  for  his 
age,  and  still  appeared  quite  a  youth,  started  up  at 
my  approach,  as  he  had  done  years  and  years  before, 
and  colouring,  as  if  he  had  been  surprised  in  some  guilty 
thing,  hastily  shut  the  pages,  and  with  great  civility  of 
manner,  and  in  a  tone  whose  delicacy  and  refinement 
was  striking  and  singularly  pleasing,  asked  me  what  I 
was  in  want  of. 

I  concluded  the  book  was,  of  course,  some  forbidden 
novel,  with  which  he  had  been  amusing  himself  in  dis- 
obedience to  orders;  but  looking  again  at  it,  I  perceived 
by  its  appearance  that  it  did  not  belong  to  that  idle, 
agreeable  community,  and  this  conviction  made  me  regard 
the  young  student  with  the  greater  interest. 

He  was  very  young  looking,  as  I  said,  a  youth,  and 
in  the  first  years  of  youth  —  might  be  about  sixteen  to 
eighteen  —  one  should  not  think  more.  His  figure  was 
slender  and  delicate;  his  face  very  pale,  but  possessed  a 
singular  beauty  both  of  feature  and  expression.  There 
was  a  charming  intelligence  and  gentleness  mingled  in  it 

f'he  Hose  of  Ashurst,  11.  A& 
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with  the  lines  of  a  melancholy  and  seriousness  beyond 
his  years.  There  was  something  remarkably  sweet,  as  I 
before  observed ,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice;  and  the  very 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  simple  operation  of 
providing  me  with  the  gloves  I  asked  for,  was  such  as  to 
excite  both  interest  and  attention. 

There  was  not  the  least  touch  of  vulgar  obsequioueh 
ness  about  him;  yet  there  was  the  most  respectful  attenr 
tion  to  my  demands;  and  he  had  a  sendblei  almost  polite, 
way  of  performing  this  insignificant  little  piece  of  busi- 
ness, which,  accompanied  with  other  things,  excited  my 
curiosity,  though  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  who  he 
was. 

I  dawdled  a  little  in  choosing  my  gloves,  and  whilst 
doing  so  glanced  towards  the  book  he  had  laid  upon  one 
side.     Mill's  Logic! 

"A  book  worth  studying,  that,"  I  began,  pointing  to 
it  with  the  hand  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  insert  into 
a  glove,  whilst  my  young  man  was  handling  the  glove 
opener,  and  preparing  the  other  for  the  same  operation. 

"It  is  extremely  interesting,  sir,  I  think." 

"You  find  it  so!  May  I  venture  to  ask,  is  it  the 
first  book  upon  that  subject  you  have  perused?  I  should 
haye  thought  you  would  have  found  it  rather  a  tough 
job.'' 

"I  find  it  tough  enough,"  he  answered,  with  a  little 

smile;  ''though  it  is  not  the  first  I  have  tried  upon  the 

Bubject    I  went  thioxit\i  AiSji^^  ^sA'^^TViaa^^'^  with  my 
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master  at  the  school  I  once  was  at.  "We  were  to  have 
read  "M^iH  together,  but  that  was  prevented.  —  Now,  sir, 
if  you  will  please  to  try,  I  think  you  will  find  this  glove 
just  fits  you." 

^To  a  Tee.  Be  so  good  as  to  look  me  out  half-a- 
dozen  x>^  of  the  same  colour,  and  same  number  —  May 
I  look  into  your  book?" 

"Certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,"  colouring  slightly,  and 
handing  it  to  me,  and  turning  away  to  find  the  gloves  I 
wanted. 

''There  are  pencil  notes  in  the  margin,  I  see.  Is  it 
permitted  to  glance  over  them?" 

"It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  repay  you  for  the 
trouble,  sir;  but  pray  do  it  if  you  please.  The  pencil 
marks  are  merely  the  doubts  and  questions  of  a  mere 
child,  who  cannot  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  some  parts 
of  Mr.  Mill's  reasoning  upon  certain  subjects  —  that  of 
entities,  for  instance.  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  way  of 
treating  that  matter  tended  to  the  subversion  of  morals, 
and  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  universal  scepticism. 
I  feel  sure  I  must  be  mistaken,  when  I  differ  from  such 
a  man.  But  Dr.  Patrick  told  me  never  to  allow  myself 
to  rest  satisfied  with  what  did  not  really  and  truly  con- 
vince my  mind  ....  not  to  conclude,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequeiice,  that  I  was  right  and  my  author  wrong,  because 
we  differed  ....  but  yet  not  to  suffer  myself  to  rest  satis- 
fied till  we  were  at  one.  He  bade  me  mark  my  difficul- 
ties in  the  margin;  and  work  the  matter  in  m^y  ha^till^ 
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some  way  or  other,  I  came  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
it.  He  said,  in  all  probability,  that  a  clear  understanding 
would  show  me  the  mistakes  were  my  own,  not  my  ai^ 
thor's;  but  ....  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,''  and  he  coloured 
now  deeply  —  "I  forgot  myself.  It  was  such  a  pleasure 
to  hear  a  gentleman  like  you  speak  about  the  book.  Are 
these  gloves  right?  —  They  are  not  all  exactly  of  the 
same  colour;  shall  I  go  to  the  warehouse  and  fetch  some 
more  of  the  same  sort?  These  three  are,  perhaps,  paler 
than  you  would  like." 

"Thank  you,  I  see  —  don't  trouble  yourself —  these 
will  do.  I  see  —  these  chapters  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  volume  —  you  do  not  like  the  line  of  argument  Mil] 
takes.  I  recollect  when  I  first  read  the  book  —  I  was 
then  a  good  deal  older  than  you  are  —  I  was  dissatisfied 
as  you  are  now  —  and  I  have  never  found  reason  to 
alter  my  opinion." 

I  read  a  marginal  note  or  two  aloud;  and  then  closing 
the  volume,  went  on. 

"In  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  notes  of  yours, 
I,  for  one,  agree  with  you.  But  what  does  your  friend, 
Dr.  Patrick,  as  I  think  you  called  him,  say  about  it?" 

"I  do  not  know  yet,  but  shall  write  to  him  upon  the 
subject." 

"And  may  I  ask  who  is  this  Dr.  Patrick?" 
''He  is  principal  oi  ^<&  ^c\iQQ\  «i  L — ^  where  I  was 
tronght  up/' 
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"And  you  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  your  former 
scHool-master,  it  seems.  Few  young  men  care  to  do 
Aat." 

"He  was  not  a  mere  scliool-meister,  sir;  he  was  my 
Mend  —  my  best  friend." 

"And  he  taught  you  logic?  —  It  seems  a  strange  sort 
of  study  in  a  school  of  that  description." 

"Sir!'' 

"I  beg  your  pardon  ....  I  did  not  mean  to  offend; 
but  I  suppose,  without  taking  any  great  liberty,  I  may 
presume  that  the  school  of  which  your  Dr.  Patrick  was 
the  master,  was  what  is  commonly  caUed  a  commercial 
school?" 

"No,  sir,  it  was  not." 

"Then  why  did  you  go  there?  or  why  are  you  here?" 
I  was  tempted  to  exclaim;  but  there  was  something  about 
him  that  arrested  my  rudeness;  I  softened  my  tone,  and 
said  — 

"I  am  afraid  you  wiU  think  me  impertinent,  but 
there  is  something  about  you  that  excites  au  interest 
which  increases  as  I  look  in  your  face." 

"Mr.  Howish  is  caUing  for  you,  Lewis,"  cried  a  voice 
at  some  distance. 

"Coming  immediately." 

He  hurriedly  took  up  the  gloves,  made  them  into  a 
parcel,  received  the  money,  shuffled  his  book  under  the 
counter,  and  was  going  away. 

^Oood  evening,"  said  I;  "bTmSI  'jou'^i^  ^^'sa'^M^ 


//i 
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come  again  some  other   day,    and   chop   a  little  more 
logic?'' 

"Oh,  sir!"  with  a  beaming  look  of  pleasure  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake;  it  brightened  his  pale,  almost 
sickly  countenance  all  over,  and  away  he  went. 


The  town  was  full  of  nothing  but  the  discovered 
conspiracy,  the  arrest  of  the  delinquents,  and  the  bloody 
encounter  between  the  policemen  and  the  culprits.  Be- 
fore these  last  could  be  brought  to  surrender,  they  had 
made  a  most  desperate  resistance.  They  seemed  to  be  a 
very  determined  set  of  men. 

Nothing  else  but  this  affair  was  spoken  of  at  the  club 
to  which  I  belonged,  and  to  which,  having  donned  my 
new  pair  of  gloves,  I,  in  the  next  place,  repaired. 

The  prisoners  were,  it  was  said,  without  exception, 
quite  young  men,  many  of  them  almost  boys.     Nothing 
could  be  more  preposterous  than  their  views  —  more 
crasse^  as  the  French  would  say  —  than  their  ignorance 
of  the  very  simplest  elements  of  politics,  more  exaggerated 
than  their  ideas,  more  mistaken  than  their  moral  prin- 
ciples, except  the  very  exalted  sense  each  entertained  of 
his  own  all-embracing  wisdom.   The  only  thing  the  sound- 
iieaded  Englishmen  asovmdLm<&  could  find  to  admire  about 
the  gang,  —  and  that,  'm  ^2faia  ^^«»>  ^  oj^^'^^^-iiaisJvs^  merit, 
—  was  the  courage  ^t\iTN\i^^v\Js^«^\^^^HKv^^^ 
Belves   against  tiie  po'^ce.    ^o  ^^^^>  ^^  ^«^^- '^^ 
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side-arms,  or  the  barrels  of  pistols  pointed  their  way, 
could  daunt  these  young  Catilines,  whose  bravery  was 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Their  plans  had  been  sanguinary,  and  well  did  they 
deserve  what  they  had  met  with;  and  yet  their  bravery 
and  resolution  showed  that  they  had  the  true  English 
spirit  at  the  core,  wretched,  factious  rebels  though  they 
were. 

In  Hiis  way  the  company  around  me  discoursed, 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  but  led  by  the  irresistible 
instinct  of  man  to  sympathize  with  courage. 

Courage,  which  is  to  man  —  what  chastity  Is  to 
woman  —  the  germ  of  all  the  other  virtues,  though, 
alas!  not  the  warrant  for  their  existence. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  one  single  good  quality  remaining 
to  Paul  Lewis;  and,  perhaps,  its  display  upon  this 
occasion  might  rather  have  been  proceeded  from  ex- 
asperation of  temper  than  generosity  of  heart. 

He  was  blinded  with  rage,  maddened  with  disappoint- 
ment, and  in  too  desperate  a  state  to  regard  danger  or 
its  consequences.  Taken  in  his  own  toils  —^  hunted  to 
his  lair!  —  surrounded  in  that  den  where  he,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  his  own  age,  had  so  long  been  secretly 
conspiring,  wi^  a  perseverance  and  caution  wonderful 
for  men  of  their  rash  temperament. 

He  was  perfectly  mad  with  rage  and  vexation. 

The  plot  was,  in  Hotspui^B  plixaae,  "«ii  ^"xj;tfS5ssss&^ 
plot"     The  inevitable  result  of  ^\n.c\x  ^wiXi^  >Qfe  *^^ 
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oyerthrow  of  the  existing  vicious  system,  and  the  rise  of 
a  Utopia  —  a  scheme  from  which  one  good  consequence 
was  certain  at  least  to  arise,  namely,  the  exaltation  of 
their  individual  selves  to  those  places,  powers,  and  con- 
sequent emoluments  to  which  their  genius  and  energies 
entitled  them;  and  the  utter  downfal  of  a  set  of  miserable 
old  women,  relics  of  worn-out  abuses,  who  now  were 
holding  the  reins  of  government. 

Surprised  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  that  law 
the  majesty  of  which  they  had  taught  themselves  to 
despise  —  a  jail  —  transportation  —  death  —  or,  far, 
far  worse,  the  hulks  before  them.  Goaded  to  despera- 
tion by  the  apprehension  of  that  ridicule  —  oh!  galling 
thought  which  inevitably  follows  enterprises  such  as 
these,  when  discovered  and  exposed  . . .  Paul  Lewis  was 
perfectly  mad. 

His  cheeks  white  with  impotent  fury,  his  lips  livid 
with  despair  and  passion,  he  struggled,  he  raved  — 
with  eyes  glaring  from  their  sockets,  he  rushed  furiously 
upon  the  weapons  presented  by  the  police;  wresting  a 
cutlass  from  one,  fighting  desperately  with  another,  and 
never  yielding  an  inch,  until  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  from  which  he  was  lifted, 
grievously  wounded,  to  be  carried  to  prison  more  dead 
than  alive. 

By  the  depositions  before  the  magistrates,  as  I  read 

tbem  in  the  newspapet^  ^<b  iicszi  morning,  it  appeared 

that  Paul   LevriB   -waa  ^'^  fm^^^a^^-t  \a.  *5^aa.  ^ofis^t 
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aaiscbievous  and  wicked  design.  A  design  which,  if  it 
[lad  succeeded,  even  though  but  for  a  few  hours,  must 
iiaye  occasioned  incalculable  mischief  and  bloodshed; 
md  which,  though  crushed  in  the  bud  as  it  had  been, 
had  actually  caused  the  death  of  two  men.  One  an 
intrepid  policeman,  who,  after  breaking  open  the  door, 
iiad  been  struck  down  as  he  was  forcing  an  entrance 
into  the  room,  and  been  trampled  to  death  in  the  fray 
—  the  other,  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  died  of  his 
v^ounds  in  prison  the  same  night. 

Paul  Lewis's  name,  of  all  men  in  the  world!  to  be 
the  one  in  this  notorious  manner  to  greet  me  upon  my 
return  to  England! 

These  Lewises  seemed  strangely  mixed  up  with  my 
destiny.  The  last  thing  I  had  thought  of,  upon  leaving 
England,  was  these  Lewises;  and  the  first  thing  that 
greeted  me  upon  my  return  was  this  affair,  in  which 
Paul  Lewis  took  so  prominent  a  part. 

I  read  the  newspaper  report  twice  over  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and,  throwing  the  sheet  upon  the  club 
table,  was  seized  with  an  invincible  desire  to  visit  the 
principal  culprit  in  Coldbath  Fields  prison,  where  he 
Lay,  as  was  reported,  in  danger  of  his  life.  The  fever 
consequent  upon  his  wounds,  which  were  very  severe, 
being  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  violent 
ferment  of  his  spirits. 

I  determined  at  once  to  visit  him. 

I  had  always  disliked  the  young  man  exceedingly  — 
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had  despised  his  character,  and  detested  his  principles; 
yet  even  dislike  becomes  sometimes  an  odd  sort  of  lie 
between  two  indiyiduals.  I  had  hated  him  so  mnch, 
that  I  could  not  help  feeling  an  interest  in  him. 

So  I  obtained  an  order  from  the  proper  authority, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  to  Coldbath  Fields 
prison  I  went. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  visited  that  prison; 
and  certainly,  when  I  entered  this  immense  and,  I  may 
almost  say,  magniJ&cent  asylum  for  criminals,  the  aspect 
of  everything  around  struck  me  with  surprise  and  satis- 
faction. 

As  I  walked  down  the  wide,  airy,  though  severe 
and  bare  galleries,  and  beheld  the  various  arrangements 
of  the  place,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  myself 
''Behold  the  last  triumph  of  civilization  in  these  wise 
and  benignant  provisions  for  the  lowest  or  most  guilty 
of  our  race!  —  The  spirit  of  best  wisdom,  judicious 
benevolence  pervaded  everythii^:  no  vain  superfluities, 
the  childish  provisions  of  a  weak  and  romantic  philan* 
thropy,  were  to  be  found  —  no  indulgences  were  allowed 
to  Clime;  but  air,  water,  light,  cleanliness,  and  whole- 
some food.  Not  one  single  provision  for  comfcMrt,  but 
what  was  of  a  nature  to  improve  health  and  conduce  to 
morality.  It  would  be  almost  half  a  reformation  to  many 
a  poor,  filthy,  degcoAe^,  cxvn^nal  wretch  to  enter  such 
a    place.     Trimmpiaank,  \i»x^<Kafc^  ^^S^saas:^  ^^^^iA.  ^aad 
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nothing  to  gratify  its  taste  here;  misguided  distress  and 
sin,  everything. 

The  cleanliness  that  pervaded  the  whole  —  the  cold 
whiteness  of  the  walls  —  the  clearness  of  the  light  — 
the  purity  of  the  air  -  the  ascetic  famiBhing  of  the 
narrow  but  lofty  cells  —  everything  spoke  the  Christian 
heart  of  English  legislature. 

The  care  bestowed  upon  these  outcasts  of  society  — 
the  sedulous  attention  to  all  that  was  wholesome  and 
good  —  the  absence  of  anything  like  revenge  or  recri- 
minaiion  in  the  treatment  of  these  fallen  and  guilty 
ones,  was  a  calm,  noble  lesson,  which  spoke  of  itself  to 
all,  thongh  many  there  might  be  too  wilful  to  read  it 

Upon  men  Hke  Paul  Lewis  such  lessons  are  in  gene- 
ral thrown  away;  but  the  chief  occupiers  of  prisons  are 
mostly  of  the  lowest  grades  of  society;  and  for  such, 
I  repeat  it,  arrangements  like  these  are  essentially 
moral,  and  ^nust  produce  a  purifying  and  regenerating 
effect 

But  my  tale  draws  to  a  close,  and  I  must  not  ex- 
patiate upon  the  scene. 

I  was  told  Paul  Lewis  was  in  the  infirmary,  so  to 
the  infirmary  I  went 

A  long  line  of  beds  was  stretched  out  against  the 
wall  of  the  room  which  I  now  entered,  mostly  occupied 
by  miserable  objects. 

Sickness  and  vice,  suffering  and  impenitence,  wri- 
thing  pain  and  dull  insensibility,  all  were  there*    Eaces^ 
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rendered  more  hideous  by  disease,  were  peering  over  the 
coverlids  of  the  beds  —  some  of  them  scarcely  human  — 
others  fierce,  desperate,  and  fiery  as  demons  —  some 
stupid  as  brutes. 

The  lazar-house  of  sin!  —  Fearful  spectacle! 


Upon  a  bed,  at  the  remotest  comer  of  the  room, 
Paul  Lewis  lay.  Not  yet  so  utterly  depraved  and  fallen 
as  to  find  a  fit  companionship  in  the  wretches  around 
him,  and  neither  yet  so  overpowered  by  illness,  as  not 
to  be  fully  alive  to  the  horrible  change  of  condition,  to 
which  his  presumptuous  foUy,  rather  than  any  very  wicked 
intention,  had  brought  him. 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 

"Bat  he  onr  fears  to  coase , 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace. 

She  crown*d  with  olive  green  oame  softly  sliding, 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere , 
His  ready  harbinger 
With  tortle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing .  •  .  ** 

M11.TOM. 

In  the  further  comer  of  the  lai^e  room  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  in  the  last  chapter,  the  bed,  as  I 
said,  stood,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  one 
Paul  Lewis  occupied. 

I  approached  it,  and  was  shocked,  more  than  I  can 
easily  describe,  by  the  pale,  haggard  countenance,  the 
eyes  blood-stained,  gloomy,  and  the  air  of  suffering  and 
despair  which  marked  its  wretched  inhabitant.  Pain,  and 
that  peculiar  nervous  depression  which  attends  severe 
wounds,  had  brought  him  low  indeed. 

I  expected  to  have  found  him  alone,  and  came  pre- 
pared to  offer  such  assistance  and  consolation  as  the  case 
might  admit  of;  but  I  found  some  one  had  forestalled  me 
—  he  was  not  alone. 

A  young  man,  by  the  slendemess  of  his  figure  evidently 
iz2  the  Brst  yeaxa  of  his  youth,  was  sitting  by  him^  his 
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arm  was  extended  under  the  sick  man's  pillow,  apparently 
supporting  the  shoulders  of  the  sufferer  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  care.  He  turned  his  face  as  I  came  near; 
andy  to  my  surprise,  what  should  I  behold  but  the  coun- 
tenance of  my  young  logician!  I  recognised  him  immedi- 
ately; and  at  the  same  moment  the  resemblance  flashed 
upon  me,  and  I  recollected  who  it  must  be. 

He  sat  there,  as  I  have  said,  turned  towards  the  pri- 
soner, endeavouring,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  to  raise 
and  support  his  head  with  one  arm,  whilst  in  the  other 
hand  he  held  a  cup,  containing  some  cooling  and  refreshing 
drink  to  allay  the  feverish  thirst  with  which  the  patient 
was  tormented. 

He  was  presenting  the  cup  to  the  parched  lip  of  the 
sufferer,  and  saying  — 

"Try  the  syphon,  Paul  —  I  got  it  as  I  came  along. 
You  will  drink  much  more  comfortably  than  you  did  last 
night.  —  Try  it,  Paul." 

The  sick  man  only  groaned  for  answer. 

"You  need  not  even  move.  There,  let  me  put  it  so 
—  You  have  only  to  draw  through,  as  if  it  were  a  tea- 
pot spout.  There  —  does  that  do?"  bending  over  him 
with  the  tenderest  solicitude,  and  speaking  with  the 
kindest  voice  in  the  world  —  "Only  make  one  little 
effort  and  try  it  —  there,  now!  that's  right" 

The  wounded  man  did  as  he  was  directed;  the  cooling 
iluid  was  poured,  -^itb-out  effort,  into  his  thirsty  veins. 

A  fednt  colour  xo&^  \ft  \aa  ^«a.  ^^'^  —  *^2!is^  ^-wjicea- 
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sion  of  his  eye  softened  and  brightened  —  he  looked  with 
a  strange,  wistfal  expression  into  Eabian's  face  —  for 
Fabian  Lewis  you  have,  long  before  I  did,  discovered 
that  it  was. 

I  stood  watching  them  without  speaking.  The  drink 
having  been  administered,  I  saw  my  young  man  most 
gently  and  cautiously  withdraw  his  arm  from  under  the 
pillow,  and  replace  the  sick  man  in  his  original  position; 
he  afterwards  adjusted  the  pillows  with  the  skill  of  an 
experienced  nurse,  so  as  to  place  him  in  the  easiest  atti- 
tude, and  then  rising  from  his  place,  made  way  for  me, 
who  was  apparently  wishing  to  speak  to  Paul.  It  was 
evident  Fabian  did  not  recognise'  me. 

"Do  not  disturb  yourself,  I  beg,"  I  said;  "I  only 
came  to  know  whether  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  Mr.  Paul 
Lewis.  He  has  probably  forgotten  me  —  but  I  recollect 
him.  I  was  at  one  time  very  well  acquainted  with  his 
brother  —  "Walter  Lewis,  of  Ashurst." 

A  slight  spasm  passed  over  the  sick  man's  face  at 
mention  of  the  name. 

"My  father  is  dead,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  low 
voice.  "We  had  better  not  speak  of  him  before  Paul  — 
It  might  affect  him  too  much." 

"Paul,"  going  up  to  him,  "do  you  recollect  this 
gentleman?  Will  it  excite  you  too  much  to  see  him?  — 
or  would  you  rather  let  it  be  till  another  day?  He  means 
kindly  by  us,  I  am  sure  —  so  be  of  better  heart,  Paul! 
perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  us." 
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Paul  looked  up  again  into  the  youth's  face  vrith  the 
same  wistful  expression  I  had  observed  before  — a  faint 
hectic  rose  to  his  cheek  —  his  eyes  had  a  strange  ex- 
pression in  them. 

*'Z75/"  he  repeated,  in  a  broken  voice  —  "Do  you 
say  usf" 

"To  be  sure  —  us  —  all  of  us  —  we  must  help 
one  another,  as  well  as  we  can,  when  we  have  Mien 
into  trouble  —  mustn't  we?** 

Another  look  from  the  sick  man;  but  not  a  word  was 
uttered  more.     The  look  told  enough. 

It  told  an  impressive  story,  did  that  look. 

It  told  the  power  of  genuine  and  most  generous  kind- 
ness over  the  hardened,  but  not  utterly  depraved  heart 
It  showed  how  the  heart  of  stone  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment gradually  melting  under  it. 

Mine  was  melted,  I  am  sure,  though  as  yet  I  knew 
but  half  the  story. 

"I  see,"  I  said,  "that  I  am  not  likely  to  be  at  pre- 
sent of  much  use  here.  You  seem  to  have  got  a  kind 
and  skilful  nurse  in  your  nephew,  Mr.  Paul *' 

Paul  was  silent;  but  again  he  glanced  at  the  young 
man  with  an  eye  which  spoke  volumes. 

"And  that  you  were  provided  with  a  comfort  of  this 

sort  was  the  first  thing  I  came  to  enquire  about.  A  man 

feels  so  lonely  and  lost  in  these  hospitals,  if  he  has  no 

one  ix>  look  aftei  lMm>  WL^\ia3i^^^*^isisii^;Bfi>j^^  possibly 
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be  the  case  with  you.     But  you  are  more  fortunate  than 
I  imagined.'' 

**I  am,"  was  uttered  in  a  low,  broken  voice, 

"This  young  man,  of  course,  is  your  nephew.  And 
now,"  I  went  on,  "that  I  have  found  out  who  you  are," 
turning  to  him,  "I  wonder  the  likeness  to  your  father, 
and,  indeed,  what  remains  of  likeness  to  your  former 
self,  did  not  strike  me  at  once  last  night  —  but  who 
would  have  expected  to  find  you  behind  the  counter?" 

Paul  absolutely  writhed  as  I  said  this.  Fabian  looked 
uneasy. 

"I  think,  sir,"  he  began,  rather  hurriedly,  "if  you 
will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  that  Paul  is  scarcely  able 
to  bear  any  conversation  to-day.  Even  such  great  kind- 
ness as  you  have  shown,  by  visiting  him  in  this  place, 
is  rather  too  much  for  him.  I  believe  the  best,  almost 
the  only  remedy  in  his  case,  for  the  present,  is  perfect 
quiet." 

"I  will  be  off  directly,"  I  said,  retreating  from  the 
bed.  "Only  tell  me,  can  I  serve  you  in  any  way?  — 
Have  you  money?" 

"With  that,  sir,  Mr.Howish  has  kindly  supplied  me; 

for  the  present,  much  is  not  wanted  —  but  —  but " 

following  me  to  some  little  distance. 

"Well!  what  else  can  I  do?" 

"You  are  a  barrister  —  a  lawyer,  sir,  I  believe?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Onlj  an.  apology  for  one,  I  feat  I" 

TAe  Boae  of  Ashurst,  II.  Vl 
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"If  you  could  tell  us  anything  that  would  encourage 
us  a  little,  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the  punislu&eaty 
in  such  a  dase,  is  likely  to  be  —  something  to  soothe 
and  comfort  him  eyer  so  little  ....  It  would  be  a  great 
kindness*'' 

Again  I  shook  my  head. 

''It  is  a  bad  case,  I  fear.  Our  govemment  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  severe  one;  but  examples  must  be  made. 
We  canaiiot  have  the  peace  of'  society  and  the  liye&  oi  our 
most  valuable  men  at  the  mercy  of  a  handful  of  hair- 
brained  politicians  like  these.  However,  I  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  at  present;  but  X  wiM  make  it  my  business 
to  inquire,,  and  bring  you  what  intelligence  I  can  pick 
up  —  especially  as  regards  the  view  that  is  likely  to  be 
taken  by  the  attorney-general  of  this  business,  and  the 
course  he  will,  in  all  probability,  pursue.  That  is  what 
you  want  to  be  isfosmed  of,  if  I  underhand  you  rightly?*' 

''Exactly  so,  sir.  Oh,  that  would  be  a  great  kindness 
up<m  your  parti" 

"Depend  upon  it  I  will  do  my  best  to  gerb  intel- 
ligence." 

And  so  saying  I  went  away. 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  fallowing  day 
that  I  returned  to  Clerkenwell  Prison^  and  made  my  way 
to  the  Infirmary. 

I  found  the  wouxi<ie^  m^ai  looking  still  worse  than 
he  bad  done  upon  ttie  ^«j  1  to^»  ^^^\ssssy 
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The  weather  had  changed  materially  during  the  time, 
the  wind  ha^g  veered  to  the  East;  and  produced  that 
evil  influence  upon  the  patients  which  I  am  told!  ofben 
attends^  ifc  in  hospitals ,  particularly  as  regards  open 
woun^y  wMeh  usually,  in  such  eircumstanees,^  assixme,- 
I  heiiAve,  a  y&rf  uidfevotirable  aspect. 

Whether  froni  thi^  caime  or  not^  it  is  certam  that  the 
app^aremce  of  the  wounded  man  was  very  much  changed 
for  th«  wmjse. 

Hjb  countenaiKce  was  sunk  and  anxious,  his  eye  dim 
and  glazed,  his  whole  expression  that  of  bodily  and 
mental  agony. 

I  found  Fabian  Lewis  still  sitting  by  his  side  as 
upon  the  former  day.  He  was  just  at  this  time  holding 
Paul's  wrist,  and  watching  the  changes  of  the  pulse  ap- 
parently witt  considerable  anxiety.  He  looked  suddenly 
up  as  I  approached,  and  seemed  disappointed  that  it 
wa«f  only  myself. 

"I  hope  your  patient  is  not  materially  worse,"  t 
began: 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  Eient  fo  ask  the  house  surgeon  to  come  up," 
he  said;  '^I  thought  it  was  he  coming  in.  I  don't  like 
some  of  PauTs  symj^toms;  he  suffers  so  much  more  than 
I  think,  if  aU.  were  going  rightiy,  he  ought  to  sufflBr. 
I  do  not  like  to  leave  him,  or  I  would  go  in  search  of 
the  house  surgeon  myself,  and  get  his  directions  how 
to  proceed*    Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  be  kiod  eaavs^tL  <a 
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take  a  seat  upon  this  chair"  —  presenting  one  —  "and 
watch  my  patient  whilst  I  am  away.  If  he  should  he 
very  faint  you  may  venture  to  give  him  one  table- 
spoonfdl  of  this  cordiaL  The  bottle  is  upon  the  shelf 
above  his  head  —  there  is  the  measuring  glass.  To 
this  mark,  if  you  please,  and  he  will  take  it  best  with 
the  syphon.  I  will  put  them  altogether  at  this  end 
of  the  shelf.  Keep  up  your  courage,  Paul  —  these 
matters  require  time  and  patience.  Mr.  Stevens  will 
find  something  or  another  to  make  you  more  easy,  de- 
pend upon  it." 

He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  signify  my  acquiescence, 
but  so  saying,  went  away. 

The  eyes  of  the  sick  man  followed  him. 

"Fabian  Lewis  seems  quite  to  have  a  genius  for 
nursing,"  I  said,  sitting  down.  "What  a  pity  he 
did  not,  as.  was  once  intended,  follow  his  father's  pro- 
fession!" 

Ko  answer;  but  the  face  of  the  sick  man  grew  sen- 
sibly darker. 

"You  look  worse.  Shall  I  give  you  a  drop  of  the 
good  stuff  your  young  doctor  recommended?" 

"Thank  you,  no!"  speaking  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty; "excuse  me,  sir.     A  very  little  emotion  seems 
enough  to  choke  me....    My  mind  is  uneasy....    My 
body  is  in  great  pain. . . ." 

"Pray  do  not  ttodfAft  ^w««^i  -^^^  ^^^S^ssi%.   Qvtq 
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me  a  sign   if  you  want   anything  —  I   shall  under- 
stand it." 

A  silence  now  followed,  during  which  the  patient 
evidently  breathed  with  much  distress  and  difficulty. 
Every  now  and  then  he  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  me,  as 
if  there  were  questions  he  longed  to  ask,  yet  dared  not. 
Then  the  heavy  cloud  over  his  face  would  return  in  all 
its  blackness  as  he  sunk  once  more  into  thoughtful  si- 
lence. Now  and  then  I  fancied  I  saw  a  tear  spring' to 
his  eye,  which,  lifting  one  hand  with  difficulty,  he  wiped 
off.  The  once  wilful,  fiery,  undisciplined  Paul  Lewis^ 
lay  before  me  a  ruin  most  complete. 

A  wild,  unbroken,  young  steed,  probably,  after  all, 
rather  indocile  than  radically  vicious,  "fallen  in  front 
rank." 

The  spectacle  affected  me,  in  spite  of  my  old  dislike 
and  disapprobation. 

It  is  always  touching  to  see  youth  in  its  pride  and 
vigour,  thus  laid  low. 

I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  say  something  to 
soothe  him.     I  began* — 

"I  hope  it  will  be  as  young  Lewis  says,  and  that 
the  house  surgeon  will  be  able  to  find  something  which 
may  relieve  you.     You  seem  to  suffer  much." 

"I  believe  I  am  about  to  die." 

"Oh!  you  must  not  talk  in  that  way.  Tou  must  keep 
up  your  spirits,  or  it  will  be  a  bad  business." 

He  made  no  answer. 
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A  consijierable  pause. 

Then,  liftiiig  up  bis  eyes  from  the  counterpane  /on 
whidli  tkey  bad  beeji  fixed,  he  said, 

**If  I  were  to  recover,  what  would  ffliey  do  with  me?'* 

''Time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  you  are  found 
guilty;  that  process  has  to  be  goi&e  throu^  first  —  it 
ia  not  done  yet;  and  it  is  very  poaaible  may  not  be 
done.  ...^ 

"You  think  so?  — ^  I  do  not  I  too  well  know  tiie 
yindictiiire  jaature  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  tp  doubt, 
that  every  engine  ynil  be  set  at  work  to  procure  evidence 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  sufficient  to  bear  hard  upon  a 
fallal  mBnJ' 

''You  use  strange  expressions.  YindictLve!  fak  or 
foul!  Bear  hard  upon  a  fallen  man!  Surely  you  an 
not  fio  ignorant  &f  the  world,  as  not  to  know,  that  all 
these  expressions  are  most  improperly  applied  to  our 
Courts  of  Justice.  You  cannot  suppose  that  the  officers 
df  the  Crown,  in  the  carrying  out  those  duties  which 
tbey  9is»  bound  to  per£Drm,  foor  ihe  preBervatioD  of  the 
public  peace,  are  actuated  by  malidoas,  pecsonal  mo- 
tivieis.  yipdiictivel  They  have  nothing  to  be  vindictive 
about  -T-  they  hav/e  nothing  to  reseat.  The  iiKUil^enoe 
of  personal  emmty  towards  a  crinonal  is  the  last  thing 
to  enter  their  heads.  They  hold  an  office  oneoDus  and 
j^ponsiUp.  It  is  their  charge  to  de&ftd  i^Q  SDciety 
whicli  employs  fhem  against  di9tui:t)aiic|9  and  danger; 
and  tbej  are  bound  to  ^exioroi  Vlss^  ^co^  ^^oso&t  all,  and 
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any  one,  whateyer  their  motiyes  may  be,  who  would 
seek  to  disoi^ttaize  and  subyert  it.  The  Attcxmey-Gene- 
Tsl  has  no  personal  ^unity  against  you,  or  any  <^  the 
<^endeiB  he  arraigns  —  a  fact  you  must  be  perfectly 
well  aware  of  —  or  ought  to  be  ...  As  for  obtaining 
eyidence  by  fair  means  or  foul  —  I  do  not  know  what 
foul  means  you  allude  to;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  no 
<eTidence  so  obtained  would  be  listened  to  for  a  moment 
in  an  English  Court  of  Justice.  As  for  bearing  hard 
upon  a  fallen  man  —  if  to  conyict  a  criminal  already 
in  the  hands  of  judtioe,  be  what  you  intend  by  that  ex- 
pression, I  dare  say  the  Attorney-General  wiU  do  all  in 
his  power  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose;  but,  if  you 
anean  by  it  that  he  will  take,  or  be  suffered  to  take,  any 
unfair  adyantage  of  a  man  in  your  condition;  let  me 
assure  you,  you  know  yery  little  of  l^e  character  of  the 
gentleman  now  holding  the  olffioe  of  'Attomey^General, 
or  of  ttie  judge  before  whom  you  will  be  Med,  or 
of  the  jiuy  with  whom  the  verdict  will  rest,  or  of 
tine  general  character  of  the  English  bar  ^—  if  you 
<ynk  so." 

I  spoke  hotly,  for  my  blood  was  up. 

^You  are  hard  upon  me,''  said  the  patient,  plaantiye- 
ly,  ftnd  looking  paler  than  oyer. 

'1  did  not  mean  to  be  so;  hvA  when  people  make 
guch  Mse  representations  of  things,  wilfully  deceiving 
themselves  and  othersj,  as  it  appeaos  to  me,  it  puts  my 
blood  up,  I  own.'' 
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"The  boy  had  patience  with  more  than  that^  was 
Paul's  reply,  and  then  he  seemed  to  ruminate  again. 

Presently  Fabian  returned,  accompanied  by  the  house 
surgeon.  I  retired  a  few  paces  whilst  the  wound  was 
being  examined. 

I  heard  Mr.  Stevens  say  — 

"Exactly  in  the  state  you  had  described  it,  and 
exactly  requiring  the  treatment  you  suggested  . . .  Why, 
my  young  gentleman,  you  are  surely  bringing  up  to  the 
profession,  you  know  so  well  what  you  are  about.  If 
you  are  not  already  one  of  us,  I  am  sure  you  ought  to 
be;  you  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  science." 

I  saw  the  colour  fly  into  Pabian's  cheek  at  this,  but 
l^e  turned  away,  and  busied  himself  with  preparing 
the  dressing  which  the  surgeon  wanted  for  the  wound. 

"There,  hold  it  so  —  just  so  —  what  a  hand  you 
have!"  cried  Mr.  Stevens,  quite  delighted;  "we  must 
have  you  one  of  us,"  he  repeated.  "There,"  turning  to 
Paul,  "are  you  easier?  And  now,  as  I  have  several  bad 
cases  in  hand,  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  till  six  o'clock 
this  evening,  in  the  care  of  my  and  your  young  friend 
here;  and  a  lucky  dog,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  to 
possess  such  a  one.  Many  a  poor  wretch  now  lying 
under  silk  curtains,  would  give  much  for  such  a  nurse, 
I  know.  But  it  is  a  pity  you  do  not  belong  to  us," 
turning  again  to  Fabian,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  quite  a  fancy.  "It  is  a  real  loss  to  humanity 
'when  a  person,  giflei  m^  ^"^  \al«^  -^wl  a^^pear  to  me 
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to  possess,  is  lost  to  the  profession.  I  repeat  it,  joax 
friends  should  think  of  this  —  they  really  should.  Ee- 
pollect  about  the  man  with  the  talent  in  the  napkin  — 
do  you  understand?" 

And  so  saying,  the  blunt,  but  kindly-hearted  surgeon 
left  the  infirmary. 

"Is  a  man  likely  to  get  better  when  they  are  always 
probing  his  wounds  with  red-hot  irons?"  Paul  inquired, 
bitterly,  as  young  Lewis  kindly  hoped  he  felt  more  easy 
for  the  new  dressing. 

"Oh,  don't  mind  what  Mr.  Stevens  says;  he's  a  blunt, 
straightforward  sort  of  fellow,  but  he  means  no  harm." 

"Harm,  indeed!  —  No,  no.  "Who 's  fault  is  it  when 
truth  does  harm?  —  Our  own,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  well,  never  mind  who's  or  what  —  you  must 
keep  yourself  quiet.  There,  now,  is  that  cushion  right? 
And  now,  to  put  things  which  worry  you  out  of  your 
head,  let  me  read  to  you  a  little  —  you  can  bear  it,  can't 
you?    Anything  to  drive  the  black  dog  away." 

"What  have  you  got?  —  Some  religious  tract,  I  sup- 
pose; those  won't  drive  black  devils  away  —  the  subject 
only  serves  to  bother  one.  You  good  people  can  never 
understand  that." 

"No,"  said  young  Lewis,  gravely,  "I  should  not 
presume  to  intrude  that  subject  upo!n  any  one  older  and 
cleverer  than  myself,  imless  I  knew  they  wished  me  to 
do  it.     I  have  brought  you  two  books,  which  I  hope 
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may  amuse  you;  one  is  the  last  new  noyel,  the  <^er 
a  very  interesting  book  of  travels.*' 

Paul  looked  at  him  again  in  that  peculiar  way  that 
I  had  before  observed. 

''Then  you  are  neither  a  bigot  nor  a  fanatic,  Fabian. 
You  don*t  conclude  because  you  and  I  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  these  iliings,  that  you  are  certainly  right,  and 
I  wrong." 

"Nay,"  said  Fabian,  "that  is  not  exactly  it.  I  do 
think  those  who  taught  me  such  things  as  you  mean, 
are  right,  and  those  of  your  opinions  greatly  wrong;  but 
I  do  720^  think  it  would  do  you  any  good  to  force  the 
subject  upon  you  against  your  will." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  worthy  enough,  I  suppose,  for  such 
ministrations." 

"Or  rather,  perhaps,  it  is  I,  who  am  not  worthy 
enough,  as  I  am  sure  I  am  not  wise  enough,  to  naimster 
in  such  matters  to  you;  but  Paul  —  dear  Paul  —  if 
you  really  wish  it,  there  are  men  able  and  ready  and 
willing  enough  to  assist  you." 

"The  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  for  instance.  Thank  you, 
Fabian;  I  don't  think  he  '11  teach  me  much." 

''I  am  not  acquainted  with  him,  but  I  dare  say  he 
is  a  good  man." 

^He  is  paid  for  what  he  does,  I  suppose;  and  who 
believes  in  the  sine^ty  of  paid  preachers  I  should  like 
to  know?" 

"Why,  Paul,  msii  tsismb^,  \jc^^»    \  ^sssi^  ^e  whea 
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A  man  gives  Im  ^sh.ole  time  to  fhe  Bervice  of  othere, 
that  )ie  deserves  to  be  thought  a  hypocrite,  because  he 
does  not  choose  to  starve.  But  we  had  better  not  iaSk 
any  more  oi  this  or  anything  else  si  present,  ^ee,  you 
are  quite  heated  and  excited;  there,  take  a  little  more 
of  tbis  diiok.  Kow,  put  yourself  so  .  .  .  Oome,  you  ace 
easier,  aren't  you,  and  we  11  try  to  get  a  bit  of  sleep,  — 
now  to  the  novel,  and  so  here  goes/' 


And  thus  it  went  on  day  after  day;  untU,  through 
the  unremitting  care  of  his  nephew,  Paul,  after  nar- 
rowly escaping  with  his  life,  was  at  length  ab]Le  to  leave 
his  bed. 

He  left  it  to  enter  the  cell  which  he  was  to  occupy 
until  the  day  of  his  trial,  now  i^edfly  approaching. 

I  confess,  I  had  been  so  little  pleased  with  his  be- 
haviour upon  his  sick  bed,  that  my  desire  to  serve  him 
was  very  considerably  abated.  I  thought  he  were  best 
left  to  his  fate:  I  did  not  believe  th^t  any  method  of 
tmeatxi^ut  would  correct  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  so 
ladioally  bad  about  him,  and  I  therefore  settled  it  with 
myself,  that  the  best  use  that  could  be  m^de  with  such 
a  member  of  society,  was  to  hold  him  up  as  an  example 
—  pour  encourager  —  or  rather  pour  decourager^  les 
autres. 

I  felt  and  did,  as  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred 
would  have  done  in  my  place  —  I  was  out  of  patience 
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with  his  perversity,  and  ready  to  give  it  up  as  a 
hopeless  case,  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be  done 
with  such  a  character.  It  was  true,  he  had  appeared  at 
first  to  be  something  softened  by  the  generosity  of  Fa- 
bian (the  full  extent  of  which  I  had  at  last  understood, 
as  well  as  the  shameful  and  unfeelii:^  conduct  of  Paul), 
but  he  had  speedily  relapsed  into  his  usual  selfish  in- 
difference. K  the  return  he  met  with  from  the  man  he 
had  BO  shamefully  injured  did  not  change  his  heart,  it 
was  plain  nothing  would;  at  least,  this  was  the  con- 
clusion to  which  I  came. 

And,  in  consequence,  I  troubled  myself  no  more 
about  him,  left  him  to  the  justice  of  the  law,  and  having 
business  in  the  country,  took  my  departure  from  London, 
without  caring  to  see  him  again;  and  it  was  after  an 
absence  of  many  weeks  that  I  first  revisited  Mr.  Paul 
Lewis* 

It  was  then  upon  my  return  that  partly  from  a 
lingering  interest  which  I  could  not  help  feeling  about 
him,  and  partly,  I  fear,  from  simple  curiosity  I  made 
my  way  to  Clerkenwell  with  an  order  to  visit  the 
prisoner,  whose  trial  was  expected  to  come  on  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 


^\ 
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CHAPTER  XTL 

**Thoa  seer,  immaculate  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passaget,    ' 
Hath  held  his  current." 

RlCHAKD  II. 

XJpoK  arriying  at  the  prison  of  Clerkenwell,  I  first 
went  to  the  common  room,  expectmg  to  find  the  prisoner 
there;  but  I  looked  round  for  him  in  vain  among  the 
degraded  faces  that  usually  present  themselves  in  such 
situations y  and,  upon  enquiring,  was  told  that  being  only 
conyalescent,  and  still  suffering  much  &om  the  effect  of 
his  wounds,  he  rarely  left  his  cell. 

The  cell  was  situated  upon  one  of  the  upper  floors. 
They  shewed  me  the  way  up  the  broad,  handsome  stairs, 
and  through  a  wide,  airy  gallery  which  led  to  it;  and 
pointed  out  the  door,  which  was  not  locked;  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  the  fastening,  and,  without  ceremony,  entered 
the  narrow  but  light  and  cleanly  little  apartment 

I  found  Paul  quite  alone.  He  was  sitting  upon  the 
side  of  his  bed,  deeply  engaged,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in 
reading;  but  hearing  some  one  enter,  he  raised  his  head, 
and  perceiving  who  it  was,  closed  his  book,  and  rising, 
approached  and  saluted  me  with  more  courtesy  than  had 
usually  distinguished  his  manners,   and  presenting  me 
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with  the  sole  chair  in  the  apartment,  which  I  accepted, 
sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  his  settle  bed. 

He  still  looked  extremely  pale  and  iU,  but  in  other 
respects  his  appearance  was  so  much  altered  from  what 
it  had  been  when  I  Isust  iiaw  him  in  the  prison  infirmaiy, 
that  I  should  scarcely  have  recognised  him. 

The  rough  impatience,  and  the  sort  of  supercilious 
arrogance  which  had  once  marked  his  manners,  seemed 
altogether  to  have  disappeared.  In  its  place  there  was 
an  expression  of  de^p  thoughtfublesi^,  goftencfd  by  an  air 
of  great  depression,  #hich  affected  me  a  good  deal,  and, 
I  confess,  at  once  changed  Hie  ill  di£fposition  with  wMeh 
I  had  entered  his  c^ll,  and  inspired  me  wi&  considerable 
interest  The  comimon  civilities  exchanged  between  us 
were,  upem  my  part,  mingled  with  more  cordiality  than 
I  could  have  thought  it  possible  for  me  to  feel  towards 
him.  We  fell  immediately  into  cojrver&a&oQ,  which 
gradually  becatne  interesting  and  o<)nMentiaL 

It  began  with  my  remarking  how  muK^h  I  taught 
him  siltered  in  his  looks. 

***The  more  altered  Uie  better,"  was  hiis  reply.  He 
went  on  —  ''I  hope  I  am  an  altered  man.  I  am  Boie 
there  wafi  need  of  iti" 

''The  very  aekiiowled^ent  at  once  proves  the  need, 
and  proyes  the  change,'*  I  remarked. 

"Just  so  —  exactly  so,  I  feel'  it*" 

"It  must  cost  70U  «b  %wA  deal  to  own  as  much?" 

"It  has  done,  ra*    ^«^  \si^  ^^swi *Qmssi\s^ 
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f  my  pride  and  presumption  I  could  have  thought  it 
losBlble  ever  to  hare  yielded:  but  bodily  pain,  say  what 
hey  wi^r  sooner  or  later  crushes  down  the  hardest  and 
aost  obstinate  spirit." 

''Sometimes  for  good^  sometimes  for  evil,"  I  said. 

''Most  true.  It  is  a  searching  medicine.  If  it  do 
Lot  regenerate,  it  finally  destroys." 

^'To  tell  the  truth,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  I  did 
lot  think  you  in  a  very  fair  way  of  beiaog  regenerated 
>y  it." 

"For  wa»  L  I  had  glimpses  of  better  feelings,  at 
imes;  but  ihai  day,  and  for  many  days  afterwairds,  I 
snow  not  what  demon  of  rage  and  revolt  possessed  me. 
The  more  I  suffered,  the  more  hardened  and  rebellious  I 
leemed  to  become.  I  .persisted  obstinately  in  kicking 
i^ainst  the  pricks." 

"And  what  could  have  power  to  subdue  such  a  spirit 
it  last,  if  sufferings  such  as  you  were  enduring  proved 
ineffectual?" 

"'The  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.'  Beautiful!  He  was  a  child 
in  comparison  with  myself  ....  Kindness,  sir  — 
genuine,  disinterested  kindness!  —  it  was  that  which 
did  it" 

"I  thought  you  were  receiving  every  sort  of  kindness 
the  day  I  last  saw  you;  but,  I  own,  it  did  not  i^pear  to 
ne  to  have  much  effect  upon  you.  I,  for  one,  should 
liave  been  discouraged  by  such  a  return,  I  know." 
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"So  would  most  people.  But  there  are  some  — 
angels  that  excel  in  strength  are  they!  —  who  are  never 
discourc^edy  and  never  impatient.  Perseyerance  is  a  rare 
virtue,  but  it  is  the  noble  power  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  virtues.  That  boy!  —  he  is  stiU 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy  —  that  boy,  whom  I  had  rob- 
bed, and  cheated,  and  so  cruelly  disappointed!  —  robbed 
him  of  what  was  so  justly  his  own,  and  with  it  of  all 
he  held  dearest  in  life!  —  that  boy!  persevered  when, 
I  verily  believe,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  living  that 
would  not  have  been  wearied  out!  —  that  child  hoped 
on,  when  every  one  else  would  have  despaired!  — •  that 
good  young  fellow  pitied  me,  and  consoled  me,  and,  most 
of  allj  found  out  something  or  other  even  to  love  in  me 
—  when  I  was  the  object  of  just  abhorrence  to  every 
other  creature  in  the  world!  It  was  that  last  touch  that 
did  it.  That  generous  faith,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
passed,  that,  a  something  not  altogether  evil  lay  in  this 
wretched  heart  of  mine,  which  warmed  and  melted 
every  better  feeling  within  me!" 

He  stopped,  for  his  voice  was  choked  with  emotion. 
He  struggled  hard  to  hide  it,  but  could  not  altogether 
succeed.  I  waited  in  silence  tUl  he  had  recovered  him- 
self, and  thus  went  on: 

"If,  by  any  power  of  description,  I  could  set  before 

you  all  that  boy  did,  and  all  he  said,  you  yourself  — 

every  man  liraig  —  "woxM  be  the  better  for  it    Day 

by    day  —  hour  Vj  "Viova  —  ^^s^  *^mjI^  \&Ksk»^  taore 
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precious  than  gold,  disclosed  in  ten  thousand  small,  un- 
heeded acts  and  words,  falling  like  the  gentle  rain  of 
heaven  upon  the  trodden  down,  parched  earth  —  day 
after  day  —  till  I,  misbeliever,  scoffer,  scomer,  proud 
despiser  both  of  God  and  man;  of  all  that  was  good  in 
this  world  or  in  another,  was  shaken  —  shaken  to  the 
very  core!  I,  who  had  hardened  myself  into  the  belief 
that  goodness  was  a  mere  hypocritical,  canting  pretence 
—  measuring  all  men  by  the  standard  within  my  own 
wretched  heart  —  was  constrained  to  admit  the  existence 
and  the  power  of  pure,  simple,  honest  kindness  —  to 
own  how  lovely  and  how  good  it  was!" 

Paul  was  always  something  of  an  orator,  and  indulged 
in  rhetorical  expressions,  but  this  time  I  saw  he  was 
speaking  from  his  heart.  He  stopped  for  breath,  but 
soon,  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  went  on. 

"Stripes  and  chastisement,  I  verily  believe,  would 
have  made  a  very  demon  of  me;  contempt  and  unkind- 
ness  would  have  hardened  me  to  stone.  This  gentleness, 
this  goodness,  this  generous  confidence,  this  trusting 
fedth,  this  absence  of  all  selfish  regards  in  genuine  com- 
passion for  me!  ...  I  should  have  been  a  very  demon 
if  I  could  have  resisted  it  .  .  .  And  thank  God  who 
formed  such  creatures.  He  gad  given  me  even  a  nature 
that  found  it  was  impossible  to  resist  them! 

"I  am  a  changed  man  —  I  hope  and  trust  perma- 
nently changed  to  a  better  man.  The  future  alone  can 
prove  to  myself,  or  others,  whether  this  hope  will  be 

The  Hose  of  Aishurst,  II,  A& 
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justified  by  my  life;  but  if  it  be  anything  to  feel  that 
the  very  Prince  of  Evil  himself  must  possess  me  before 
I  can  fall  back  after  such  an  emancipation  -7-  that  the 
mental  &eedom  I  haye  gained  is  the  grand  pri^e  and 
truiP  victory  of  life  —  the  great  boon!  —  the  genuine 
freedom  for  which  every  brave  man  should  contend  — 
If  to  feel  the  full  weight  and  burden  of  those  shackles 
of  folly  and  sin  from  which  I  have  been  liberated  —  if 
to  feel  aU  this  be  any  warrant  against  relapsing  into 
slavery,  then  am  I  free!  —  free  for  ever!  —  and,  master 
of  myself,  shall  envy  no  potentate  upon  earth." 

Paul  was  by  nature,  as  I  have  observed,  a  declaimer. 
We  must  forgive  him  the  mode  of  expression  which  he 
used  in  his  excitement  in  favour  of  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  which  spoke  in  every  tone  and  feature. 

He  was  a  changed  man.  And  'God  bless  that  boy! 
—  and  God  bless  the  man,  and  all  the  men,  who  disco- 
vered at  last  the  true  way  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
criminal!  and  following  the  steps  of  the  Divine  Master, 
in  generous  sacrifice  of  self  and  abounding  charity  of 
soul,  called  and  brought  the  sinner  to  repentance! 

Oh,  ragged  schools!  —  oh,  homes  of  repentance!  — 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  be  upon  ye  all! 

Thus  would  Paul  have  put  it,  had  he  been  still  a 
newspaper  editor.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  caught  something 
of  his  manner! 
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CHAPTER  XYn. 

/ 

Dost  thoa  think  the  might  of  thought, 

High  imagination's  fire* 
Feeling  powers,  were  meant  for  nought 

But  to  win  thy  worthless  hire  ?** 

W.  C.  Benmstt. 


The  trial  came  on;  and  Paul  and  his  fellow  culprits 
were  found  guilty,  without  the  jury  retiring  from  the 
box. 

Sentence  was  deferred. 

That  night  I  received  a  line  from  Paul,  earnestly 
entreating  me  to  visit  him  the  next  morning. 

I  came,  and  found  him  in  the  convict's  solitary  cell, 
awaiting  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

His  countenance  had  again  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  His  face  was*  of  that  colourless,  bloodless,  entire 
whiteness  which  I  have  remarked  in  the  inhabitants  of 
some  jails  abroad;  a  hue  which  renders  the  aspect  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  other  men,  however  degraded 
and  wretched  in  some  respects  such  men  may  be. 

But  there  was  patience  and  submission  written  on 
his  countenance;  and  his  eye,  though  dim,  was  calm. 

"You  are  very  good  to  come.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,*'  he  began. 
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"I  may  truly  say,"  I  replied  cordially,  "that  it  would 
be  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  be  of  use  to  you/' 

"You  are  kind  —  very  kind  to  the  convict.  You 
see,  sir,  the  result  was  as  I  anticipated." 

"!No  other  could  be  expected,  as  the  case  stood.  But 
let  us  say  no  more  upon  that  painful  subject.  You  sent 
for  me,  I  conclude ,  because  there  was  something  you 
thought  I  could  do  for  you?     What  is  it?" 

"Indeed  I  did.  There  is  a  wish  lies  very  near  my 
heart  —  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  were  possible 
to  gratify  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for 
a  Mend  to  help  one  in  such  a  case;  but  I  felt  certain, 
if  anything  could  be  done,  you  would  do  if 

"If  the  request  be  a  reasonable  one,  you  may  rely 
upon  me." 

"Sir,  I  have  acted  in  the  meanest  and  most  heartless 
manner  by  my  brother  "Walter's  son;  and  I  wish  to  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  making  such  reparation  as 
I  can." 

"That  is  a  true,  right  feelings  I  am  sure.  I  will 
help  you  to  carry  such  a  purpose  into  effect  by  every 
means  in  my  power." 

"I  have  not  only  injured  the  boy,"  Paul  went  on, 
"but  my  experience  in  the  infirmary  Has  convinced  me 
that  I  have  committed  a  very  great  injury  to  my  'suffering 
fellow-creatures,  in  having  been  the  means  of  preventing 
that  young  man  fcom  iollowing  the  profession  for  which 
nature  has  so  eiiiineiiti.7  «^SL"a.^\ft^\Msi^  «ss^^\L^it  was 
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his  father's  and  his  own  greatest  wish  that  he  should 
pursue.  This  my  abominable  selfishness  and  injustice 
prevented  him  from  doing.  I  owe  society  a  reparation, 
as  well  as  one  to  the  individual  I  have  injured.  I!  the 
philanthropist!  the  friend  of  mankind!  a  pretty  friend  to 
its  best  interests  I  have  proved  myself!" 

"Well,  but  what  is  it  you  propose  to  do?  In  what 
can  I  help  you?*' 

"I  have  heard,  sir,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  sentence  some  of  the  guilty  to  transportation, 
and  upon  a  few  to  try  the  experiment  of  solitary  con- 
finement. I  am  aware  that  my  portion  of  the  guilt 
subjects  me  to  the  heavier  infliction;  but  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  indulgence  of  an  ex- 
change? I  do  not  intend  by  it  that  my  punishment 
should  be  lightened.  I  mean  that  the  equivalent  of  a 
sentence  of  transportation  'should  be  taken  out  in  the 
period  to  which  I  should  be  condemned  to  solitary  con- 
finement. I  may  be  of  use  as  an  experiment,  to  show 
how  long  human  nature  can  endure  such  a  trial.  That 
motive  may,  perhaps,  induce  the  authorities  to  allow  jne 
what  will  furnish  me  with  the  only  means  of  making 
the  reparation  I  so  earnestly  desire  to  make." 

"As  how?" 

"The  money  which  I  obtained  so  easily  by  my  pen, 
to  lavish  in  the  most  vain  and  worthless  manner,  I 
might  still  be  able,  if  imprisoned  in  England,  to  continue 
to  earn.     My  writings  might  furnish  me  'with  tha  xaft-^jaa 
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of  immediately  enabling  Fabian  Lewis  to  pursue,  the 
career  he  so  desires,  and  which  he  is  so  fitted  by  nature 
to  adom.  I  am  confident  that  I  could  easily  earn  money 
enough  to  secure  this;  —  and  that  I  would  work  night 
and  day  to  do  it,  you  will  believe." 

"But  your  newspaper!  You  will  never  be  allowed 
to  edit  a  publication  of  that  description  whilst  under 
penal  confinement." 

"I  have  done  mischief  enough  with  that  false  and 
odious  publication  —  false  to  my  own  secret  convictions; 
and  odious,  as  pandering  to  the  worst  passions  of  my 
fellow-men!  —  prostituting  the  great  powers  of  the 
press  to  the  basest  motives  of  self-interest  —  merely  to 
sell  my  paper.  It  was  a  low,  bad  paper  that  I  conducted; 
but  its  sale  was  immense  and  most  profitable;  and  to 
ensure  it  I  made  no  scruple  of  flattering  the  worst  pro- 
pensities and  most  dangerous  prejudices  of  my  readers, 
as  the  best  means  of  securing  readers  —  Perverting 
truth  which  I  could  not  but  see  —  and  preaching 
doctrines,  the  injurious  tendency  of  which  I  could  not 
help  being  aware  of,  for  considerations  unprincipled  as 
these!  —  I  was  not  even  an  honest  fool." 

He  stopped  for  breath. 

Presently  he  began  again:  — 

''My  imprisonment  has  given  me  leisure  for  reflection. 

The  dangers  I  have  so  narrowly  escaped,   not   only  of 

the  heaviest  puiiis\mieii\.  «c^«:t^%^  \ft  treason,  but,  what 

I  have  been  brought  to  \>e  ^^\fcixiJ^  i's^  *«s^  ^^^^  —  ^ssj^ 
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esdape  from  the  commission  of  a  desperate  crime  —  has 
^ven  a  shock  to  my  whole  system  of  thought  for  which 
I  hope  to  be  the  better.  I  am  as  one  bom  blind,  whose 
eyes  have  been  opened  as  by  a  miracle;  and  I  see  things 
in  a  light  altogether  new.  I  never  till  now  seriously 
reflected  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  man  who  writes 
to  print  '^-  and  most  of  all  a  daily  paper  —  and  still 
more  a  paper  especially  intended  to  circulate  among  the 
lower  and  more  ignorant  classes. 

"It  is  a  noble  vocation  to  conduct  a  daily  paper. 
Take  it  altogether,  perhaps  no  means  of  influencing  our 
fellow-men  is  so  efficient  and  so  wide-spread.  Of  all 
the  powers  intrusted  to  us  by  God,  perhaps  this  of  the 
daily  press  is  that  for  the  exercise  of  which  an  honour- 
able  and  an  honest  man  will  call  himself  most  strictly 
to  account. 

"And  what  account  can  I  render?  Did  I  ever  even 
give  myself  the  trouble  to  weigh  the  consequences  of 
what  I  was  daily  putting  forth?  —  Plattering  the  pride 
and  conceit  of  the  readers  I  secretiy  laughed  at,  merely 
to  fill  my  own  pockets? 

"Ko  greedy  hanger-on  upon  power  —  no  interested 
satellite  of  those  kings  and  ministers,  against  whom  I  so 
furiously  declaimed,  could  exceed  me  in  baseness.  No, 
sir,  I  am  sick  of  it.  In  future  I  hope  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  by  my  pen  —  labouring  to  diffuse  truth  and 
right  principles;  and  it  is  my  determination,  if  I  succeed 
in  this  new  mission  —  if  the  world  will  buy  reason  and 
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truth  as  eagerly  as  it  bought  declamation  and  falsehood— 
to  devote  the  first  proceeds  of  my  labours  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  I  owe  to  my  brother's  widow  and  son 
—  a  debt  I  haye  so  fraudulently  and  scandalously  re- 
pudiated." 

''You  are  a  thousand  times  right,  Paul!"  I  exclaimed 
with  enthusiasm  y  quite  astonished  at  this  change  of 
feeling.  ''This  is  a  regeneration,  indeed;  and  God  bless 
you  in  your  good  purposes/* 

The  pale  face  bowed  itself  towards  the  earth. 

"And  you  think  you  shall  succeed,  if  allowed  the 
opportunity  to  try  your  plan?" 

"I  have  great  hopes  of  it,  sir.  At  least,  I  have  every 
reason  to  feel  confident  It  was  but  a  short  time  ago 
that  a  publisher  ofiered  me  a  large  sum  for  a  work  of 
fiction  —  which  I  was  then  in  no  mind  to  undertake  the 
labour  of,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
withdraw  his  ofifer  now.  The  sum,  with  the  boy's  frugal, 
self-denying  habits,  would  insure  his  subsistence  and  the 
cost  of  his  education  for  two  years.  Eascal  that  I  was! 
not  to  do  this  before." 

""Well,  wen,  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  Pascal  no 
longer,  but  an  honest,  right-intentioned  man,  and  worthy 
to  call  "Walter  Lewis  brother;  and  I  will  see  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to  do  anything  for  you." 
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CHAPTEE  XTm. 

"  Oh  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wild  weed  flower  that  simply  blows? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shat 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose?** 

Temntsom. 

I  DIB  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  mitigation,  or 
rather  the  exchange,  of  punishment  for  which  Paul  Lewis 
petitioned. 

The  purpose  which  the  indulgence,  if  granted,  would 
enable  him  to  cany  out,  was  not  one  to  appear  very  im- 
portant at  the  Home  Office,  namely  —  the  transmutation 
of  an  haberd£isher's  apprentice  into  an  ordinary  surgeon. 
Paul,  I  found,  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  incen- 
diary and  fanatic,  who  would  be  much  the  better  for 
that  further  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  which  might 
be  acquired  by  a  trip  to  the  Antipodes.  He  was  a  clever 
fellow,  they  all  acknowledged,  and  none  the  better  for 
that;  and  the  way  in  which  they  certainly  suspected  me 
of  having  been  duped  by  his  pretended  reformation,  did 
not,  I  plainly  saw,  advance  his  cause  in  their  eyes. 

I  was  vexed  and  disappointed.  Mr.  Strickland  and  I 
had  parted  at  Dover.  He  was  gone  to  the  Continent  — 
to  the  Black  Sea  —  to  Jerusalem  —  who  knows  —  utj^ju. 
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one  of  his  eccentric  expeditions,  where  no  letter  could 
find  or  foUbw  him,  —  otherwise  I  felt  certain  his  hand 
would  have  heen  extended,  and  his  purse  opened  in 
Fahian  Lewis's  hehalf. 

I  was  grievously  disappointed;  and  almost  ready  to 
give  up  the  matter  in  despair,  when  one  morning,  after 
another  ineffectual  attempt  at  the  Home  Office,  as  I  was 
entering  the  Park  by  George  Street,  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  my  shoulder. 

I  turned  round  —  it  was  Lord  Eaymond. 

""Well  met,"  said  he,  "I  did  not  know  you  werfe 
come  back  from  your  expedition  to  the  land  of  kangaroos. 
Are  you  well?  You  look  blank  enough  —  what's  the 
matter  now?" 

"Matter  enough,  in  my  opinion.  It,  in  fact,  concerns 
a  petition  I  am  making  for  a  poor  culprit  —  not  only  of 
importance  to  himself,  but  to  others  near  and  dear  to 
him.  Kot  a  subject  that  is  likely  particularly  to  interest 
you,  however y  I  imagine." 

"Oh,  yes,  but  it  is  likely  enough.  I  am  become  an 
altered  man.  Things  have  happened  since  you  went 
away  which  have  a  good  deal  brought  me  down  in  spirit 
—  to  something  in  your  line,  —  or  rather  to  the  endeavour 
to  be  one  of  your  sort.  If  s  a  strange  world  we  live  in, 
Yemon." 

"And  what  can  have  occurred  to  produce  such  a 
cbajige  in  you,  of  all  "people?"  I  asked. 
He  smiled  and  looked  xasiKKcaj^^  ^  issa. 
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"Oh,  the  most  unheard-of  piece  of  g<5od  luck  in  the 
world.    I  have  met  with  a  woman  who  has  refused  me.*' 

"That  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  good  fortune 
indeed/'  said  I,  laughing. 

"So  I  think,"  he  replied  gravely,  "and  the  very  last 
instance  of  it,  I  can  assure  you,  that  ever  I  thought 
would  befal  me." 

"Well,  as  you  have  met  with  this  unexpected  piece 
of  felicity,  all  I  can  say,  I  hope  you  feel  the  better 
for  it." 

"Infinitely.  It  has  made  me  think  better  of  myself, 
and  better  of  womankind  in  general;  —  better  of  myself 
for  having  just  hit  upon  the  only  woman  upon  earth,  I 
verily  believe,  who  could  have  been  capable  of  such  a 
thing;  and  better  of  womankind,  for  having  produced  so 
extraordinary  an  individual."  Then  dropping  his  voice, 
and  more  seriously,  "It  has  taught  me  many  valuable 
things,  I  trust." 

"And  where  did  you  meet  with  this  paragon?" 

"Oh,  that's  the  enchanting  part  of  it,"  he  went  on, 
recoveriog  his  gaiety.  "Where  on  earth  did  I  meet  with 
lier  but  in  the  most  lowly  of  situations;  namely,  at  a 
little  country  inn,  where  this  divine  creature  was  offi- 
siating  as  a  waiter;  but  she  had  a  heart,  Yemon!  The 
[leart  ennobles.  She  loved  another,  and  she  refused  me 
—  me  —  think  of  it  —  me!  But  then  her  lover  had 
been  unfortunate.  Oh!  the  loyalty  of  a  true  woman's 
tieaxt." 
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"You  do  not  seem  to  resent  the  matter  deeply,"  I 
said. 

"Resent  it!  —  as  if  I  could!  No  —  not  quite  bad 
enough  for  that,  neither.  Eesent  it!  I  adore  her  for  it. 
Fortune!  station!  fashion!  and  a  man  such  as  you  see  — 
such  as  the  foolish  world  at  least  thinks  him  —  all 
which  advantages  this  creature  was  fully  capable  of  ap- 
preciating; for  I  had  met  her  first  in  high  places  —  all 
was  rejected  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  because 
she  loved  him,  and  he  had  been  unfortunate!  I  did  not 
believe  such  beings  existed,  except  in  romances.  You 
know  my  opinion  in  general  of  the  wretched,  miserable 
thing,  called  —  human  nature.  I  never  expected  actually 
to  meet  with  that  genuine,  beautiful  article  —  a  woman's 
faithful,  disinterested  love!  Oh!  they  can  all  love  us 
readily  enough  when  there  is  something  to  be  got  by  it! 
but  this!  it  has  made  another  man  of  me." 

He  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then  in  a  voice  of 
more  emotion  than  I  had  believed  him  to  be  capable  of, 
went  on  thus  — 

"It  has  made,  I  trust,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  of 
me."  Again  he  stopped;  and  after  a  short  time  took  up 
the  subject  in  his  ordinary  tone.  "I  have  been  very 
desirous  to  help  this  good  girl  and  her  lover,  who, 
upon  enquiry,  I  found  to  be  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way 
too;  and  oddly  enough,  their  story  is  mixed  up  with  the 
proceedings  of  that  wretched  vagabond,  Paul:  Lewis." 

"Tfhy,    you   can't   me«si"    ma^  \^  ^as^Ma%  back, 
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'^that  &e  woman  who  did  you  the  infinite  ^ayoar  of 
refusing  you,  was  Amy  Grant,  of  Ashurst,  in  C— shire?" 

"The  very  same." 

"Waiter  at  an  inn!  —  No,  that  could  never  he 
Amy  Grant." 

"She  was,  though.  It  was  a  heautiful  history.  She 
was  a  real  good  girl  —  a  thorough,  sterling,  good  girl. 
She  had  sacrificed  everything  —  had  descended  thus 
low,  all  for  the  sake  of  her  lover  and  his  mother  —  to 
serve  and  help  them,  she  had  done  all  this;  for,  as  it 
appeared,  there  was  no  hotter  way.  And  had  you  seen 
how  she  did  it  —  the  charming  modesty  and  spirit  — 
the  grace  and  innocence  —  her  sweet  obligingness,  with 
a  certain  dignity  withal  most  charming,  you  would  have 
been  ready  to  adore  her,  as  I  did.  It  was  enough  to 
drive  a  didler  ims^ination  than  mine  wild  —  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  No,  she  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 
However,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  Yemen,  I  am 
tormented  with  the  most  restless  desire  to  make  the 
dear,  ungrateful  girl  happy.  ...  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
one  of  your  philanthropists.  But  don't  think,''  seeing  me 
make  an  impatient  gesture  —  "don't  think  I  mean  to 
speak  sl^htingly  of  them.  ...  I  only  feel  that  I  have  no 
right  to  enrol  myself  under  that  banner.  I  have  cared 
little  enough,  I  am  afraid,  during  my  useless  egotistical 
life,  for  any  one  but  myself;  but  this  has  been  like  a 
new   sense  —   such   things   are   infectious^    I  feel 
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thitsting  a£i;er  geneiosity  —  I  want  to  make  the  girl 
happy." 

"Do  you  really  wish  it?  —  Are  you  speaking 
seriously?  You  know  you  used  of  old  to  love  mystifying 
simple  folk  like  me/' 

"I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life  —  shall  I 
Say  I  never  was  in  earnest  before?  It  would  be  but  too 
nearly  the  truth.  What  an  empty  bubble  has  my  life 
been!  I  am  ashamed  of  it  —  I  look  with  a  sort  of  con- 
temptuous derision  upon  the  heartless  inanity  of  my  past 
existence,  compared  to  such  a  one  as  this  excellent  girl's 
—  Measured  by  the  standard  of  her  generous  devotion 
and  courage,  what  a  poor  creature  do  I  appear!  She  did 
well  to  prefer  the  other  —  she  did  well  to  prefer  aay- 
thing  to  me.  Pooh!  pooh!"  said  he,  suddenly  stopping 
himself.  ''If  I  mistake  not,  I  am  veiging  upon  the 
sentimental.  However,  if  I  understand  right,  you  know 
something  about  them,  and  can  lend  a  hand  —  As  I 
am  told,  the  youi;g  lad  has  met  with  a  great  disappoint- 
ment in  life.  He  has  borne  it,  they  say,  like  a  hero. 
How  odd  the  magniloquent  expression  sounds!  —  yet  it 
is  a  just  one.  He  wanted  to  be  a  surgeon,  or  something 
of  that  sort;  and  he  has  been  forced  to  become  a  linen- 
draper,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  resign  himself  to 
the  counter.  That's  the  tragedy  —  a  tragedy  in  a 
nutshell  —  a  tempest  in  a  finger-glass.  But  do  you 
know,  Vernon,  I  be^  to  believe  there  may  be  things 
aa    genuinely   paOoLetv^  m  ^JcL'a  ^-^ec^  ^1  this    small 
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existence  —  as  it  appears  to  some  of  us  —  as  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  empires  and  the  fate  of  Csesars.  I  begin 
to  feel  for  those  upon  whom  I  used  to  look  down  from 
the  heights  of  my  insolent  contempt,  as  unworthy  the 
sympathy  of  great  personages  like  myself.  I  begin  to 
understand  how  they,  too,  can  love  and  suffer!  To  feel 
they  are  fellow-men!  In  short,  good  fellow,  my  soul 
thirsts  to  make  this  linendraper  and  tiiis  dear  child 
happy.  . . .  Tell  me  how  to  set  about  it,  for  I  am  a  sad 
tyro  in  such  matters." 

"I  think  it  may  be  contrived  without  much  difficulty. 
I  was  just,  when  I  met  you,  in  despair  upon  the  subject, 
for  want  of  just  such  help  as  you  can  give  me." 

He  put  his  arm  in  mine,  and  we  walked  together 
along  St.  James's  Park;  and  I  then  laid  before  him  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  listened,  and  with 
attention;  and  it  was  evident  was  deeply  in  earnest. 
The  volatile,  careless,  supercilious  Lord  Kaymond  had 
truly  become  an  altered  man.  * 

I  found  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  people  at  the 
Home  Office,  that  it  would  not  do  —  however  good  the 
motive  —  to  allow  of  any  mitigation  of  punishment  in 
the  case  of  Paul.  He  had  been  the  instigator  and  prime 
mover  in  the  mischief  which  had  occurred;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  scarcely  justifiable  lenity  which  had  suffered 
him  to  escape  with  his  life.  His  plan,  therefore,  for 
performing  a  tardy  justice  to  his  nephew  fell,  of  ne- 
.cessity,  to  the  ground. 
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Paul  was  greatly  hurt  and  disappointed  at  thus 
finding  himself  obstructed  in  his  first  effort  at  making 
compensation  for  the  wrong  he  had  done.  He  was 
tempted, '  like  many  others,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  great 
hardship  —  that  when  a  man  wished  to  reform  and  do 
right,  he  was  not  lauded  and  assisted  by  all  the  world. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  not  at  the  first  pause  in  a 
long-continued  eyil-course,  and  the  first  endeavour  at 
amendment,  that  men  are  destined  to  find  it  all  plain 
sailing.  The  consequences  of  our  faults  stand  by  us; 
we  cannot  be  changed  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
whilst  we  abide  in  this  life  of  fiesh.  Long-continued, 
patient  exertion  is  necessary  to  recover  what  has  been 
lost. 

Lord  Kaymond,  however,  was  very  rich,  and 
possessed  abundant  means  to  supply  what  was  wanting 
to  make  up  what  Paul  was  denied  the  opportunity  of 
earning;  and  I,  for  one,  did  not  see  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  indulged  in  his  new  fancy  —  his  really 
sincere  desire,  I  ought  to  say  —  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  one  he  so  truly  valued  and  admired  as  he 
did  Amy. 

So  it  was  settled,  to  avoid  all  scruples  or  false  de- 
licacies upon  the  part  of  the  Lewises,  that  he  should 
present  Paul  with  the  sum  that  would  be  necessary  to 
supply  Fabian  with  the  means  of  completing  his  edu- 
cation, and  that  Paul  should  instantly  transfer  it  by  deed 
of  gift    to    his   nei^lveNT.    Tcoa  ^^  ^ssRRK^Mai^ly    done. 
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Though  Paul,  I  acknowledge  to  his  credit,  made  much 
opposition  to  this  plan,  till  I  satisfied  his  scruples  by 
saying  that  he  should  not  usurp  any  share  of  the  credit, 
but  that  I  would  take  care  to  make  it  known  that  he 
was  indebted  for  the  means  of  performing  this  act  of 
late  justice  to  a  friend,  of  his,  and  of  all  pcurties,  who 
desired  to  renudn  unknown. 

Everybody  believed  this  unknown  benefactor  to  be 
Mr.  Strickland,  so  the  benefit  was  accepted  without 
hesitation. 

I  thought  Lord  Eaymond  looked  one  of  the  most 
charming  young  fellows  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  as  I 
watched  him  walking  up  the  street  after  having  signed 
Ihe  necessary  papers;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  this 
good  action  of  his  met  with  its  best  reward  —  the  only 
reward  he  ever  desired  to  receive.  The  taste  for  bene- 
volence, once  given,  did  not  die  away;  and  in  course  of 
time  this  idle  prodigal  of  powers,  capable  of  the  highest 
purposes,  became  what  his  best  Mends  most  earnestly 
wished  him  to  become.  —  Under  Lord  St.  Eloi's  guidance, 
he  is  now  one  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  every 
puUic  measure  directed  to  the  good  of  the  many,  the 
most  active  in  carrying  out  every  useful  purpose,  and  one 
of  the  most  promising  and  valuable  young  men  belonging 
to  his  country. 

As  for  Paul,  he  was  shipped,  after  a  certain  period 
had  elapsed,  to  one  of  our  lowest  penal  settlements.  But 
experience    had    not    been    thrown    away    upon    him. 

The  Rose  ofAshurst,  //•  ^.^ 
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Frustrated  in  his  first  endeavonr  to  make  atonement  for 
the  wrong  he  had  done  in  his  nephew's  case^  his  thoughts 
took  another  turn,  under  the  influence  of  a  most  excellent 
and  sensible  man.  The  chaplain  of  the  prison  where  he 
had  been  confided,  was  one  whose  whole  heart  was 
given  simply  and  earnestly  to  his  duty,  and  whose  manly 
earnestness  and  unquestionable  _  sincerity  produced  that 
effect  upon  the  prisoners,  which  earnestness  and  un- 
questionable sincerity  alone  can  produce.  Under  such 
influence  Paul  had  been  led  to  take  a  serious  review  of 
his  past  life  and  wasted  or  misdirected  talents.  A  deep 
feeling  of  the  responsibility  of  existence,  of  the  relations 
of  this  present  life  of  man  to  a  higher  and  nobler  system 
of  being,  was  received  by  a  mind  in  which  the  good 
seed  had  been  smothered  by  conceit  and  self-indulgence, 
rather  than  radically  and  for  ever  destroyed. 

The  convictions  that  by  degrees  worked  this  change 
in  him,  soon  began  to  produce  new  and  unexpected  fruits. 
From  a  disciple  he  aspired  to  be  a  teacher.  He,  who 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  influence  men  for  evil, 
now  turned  all  the  energies  of  his  ardent  spirit  to  the 
object  of  endeavouring  to  lead  them  to  good,  by  diffusing 
among  others  the  convictions  which  had  wrought  such  a 
blessed  change  in  himself. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  chaplain  he  prepared  him- 
self for  acting  the  part  of  a  Christian  missionary  of  the 
blessed  Gospel  among  his  fellow-convicts  whilst  working 
in  the  gang.    It  afbenvatflka  ooma  \a  wa  knowledge  that 
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his  talents,  thus  directed,  were  producing  the  most  happy 
effects  among  the  wretched  beings  with  whom  he  found 
himself  associated;  and  as  regarded  himself,  that  his  in- 
dustry, good  conduct,  and  cheerful  submission  to  the 
punishment  he  had  called  down  upon  himself,  had  worked 
the  happiest  effects  upon  his  character.  "When  the  term 
of  his  sentence  expired,  instead  of  becoming  a  successful 
settler  and  making  a  rapid  fortune,  as  every  one  expected 
he  would,  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  generous  band 
of  Christian  missionaries;  and  &om  that  time  to  this,  for 
he  still  lives,  his  life  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  the 
task  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  blessed  Gospel  . . .  the 
bearer  of  glad  tidings,  of  good  things  to  those  who  are 
sitting  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of  death. 

Oh,  might  all  earthly  punishments  be  blessed  to  pro- 
duce fruits  in  value  such  as  these! 

But  I  will  return  to  Fabian  and  his  Amy. 

Whilst  the  arrangements  I  have  mentioned  were  still 
pending,  and  before  they  could  be  completed,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  running  down  to  Ashurst,  that  I  might 
have  a  look  at  Amy  in  her  new  character. 

Accordingly,  leaving  the  coach  which  brought  me 
down  from  London,  where  it  passed  at  about  a  mile  from 
the  village,  I  entered  the  dear  old  place  carrying  my 
carpet  bag  in  my  hand.  I  made  my  way  at  once  to  the 
"King  Charles,"  which  stood  looking  as  of  old,  the  sign 
of  the  oaktree  and  his  most  gracious  majesty  in  bright 
scarlet  adonnng  it,  still  waving  u^  asvii  ^<Qr?r£i  \a.  ^^ 
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eyening  wind.  The  pleasant  windows  winked  and 
sparkled  in  the  evening  sun,  as  I  remembered  t^em;  the 
village  green  looked  as  fresh,  the  trees  as  cheerful  — 
the  pretty  spot  had  lost  nothing  of  its  charms  in  mj 
eyes  by  comparison  with  anything  I  had  seen  since  I 
left  it.  I  walked  up  straight  to  the  door  of  the  little 
hostelry,  and  entered  by  the  kitchen.  Everything  seemed 
to  have  remained  just  as  I  had  left  it. 

The  old,  fat,  cross  cook  was  still  busy  there  as  of 
old,  broiling  the  most  delicious  of  beefsteaks  ovei;  the 
fire,  with  a  face  redder  than  the  fire  itself.  She  was 
only  a  little  fatter,  and  still  more  bustling,  than  ever. 

Without  making  myself  known  to  her,  I  passed 
through  to  the  bar,  where  Mrs.  Tilley  was  sitting,  busily 
engaged  at  her  books,  with  her  back  turned  towards 
the  door;  she  did  not  look  up,  and  I  continued  my  ob- 
servations. 

In  the  passage  between  the  bar  and  the  kitchen 
there  used  to  stand  a  sort  of  small  dresser,  and  at  this 
place  a  charming-looking  girl  was  stcmding,  engaged,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  arranging  the  knives,  spoons,  &c.  up<m 
a  waiter  covered  with  a  napkin,  which  she  was  preparing 
in  order  to  carry  up  the  broiling  beefsteak  to  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  upper  chamber. 

There  was  no  mistaking  for  a  moment  v^o  it  was; 
for,  though  she  was  in  some  degree  changed,  I  should 
have  known  Amy  Gfiaat  «ny9^\«itfe» 

I  stood  a  littiLe  time  i(r».^V\si%  V«t  ^irStessQis.  ^a:g^sfi4 
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myself  known.  The  bright  colour  of  her  cheeks,  the 
crimson  lip,  once  so  like  an  opening  xosebud,  were  some- 
what faded;  she  looked  paler  and  older  than  when  I  last 
saw  her,  but  there  was  something  to  me  in  this  paleness, 
evidently  the  effect  of  her  labour  of  love,  that  made  her 
most  interesting. 

She  turned  round  to  fetch  some  wine  glasses  from 
the  bar  — »  was  aware  of  my  presence,  started,  lifted 
ber  eyes,  coloured  crimson,  uttered  a  little  shriek  of  joy, 
and  looked  as  if  she  could  have  rushed  into  my  arms. 

"Amy!"  I  said,  and  held  out  my  hand. 

"Oh,  you  are  come!  —  you  are  come  back  at  last!" 
she  cried,  seizing  it. 

"Yes,  sure  enough,  I  am  come  back  at  last.  But 
Amy,  how  is  it  —  how  is  it  that  I  lind  you  here?" 

"Oh!  that's  a  long  story"  —  as  I  still  held  her 
hand,  and  looked  into  her  face,  longing  to^  give  her  a 
good,  honest,  brotherly  kiss,  but  I  remembered  where 
we  were,  and  restrained  myself  —  "a  long,  long,  sad 
story.  But  you  are  not  come  back  alone  -—  Lady 
Yynour,  Mr.  Strickland,  where  are  they?*' 

"All  coming  back,  sooner  or  later.  We  shall  find 
them  all  pouring  down  to  the  rescue,  like  the  last  scene 
of  a  play." 

"All  —  all  coming  back!  —  oh,  sir!" 

"Yes,  Amy;  and  it  will  be  all  right.  Set  your 
heart  at  ease  —  all  quite  right  at  last.  But  it  is  strange 
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to  see  you  acting  the  part  of  barmaidy  Amy.    How  could 
you  think  of  such  a  thing?*' 

"Oh I  never  mind  aibout  that:  only  tell  me,  did  you 
come  through  London?  Did  you  hear  the  shocking  story 
a,bout  Paul?  It  was  in  the  newspapers.  And  Fabian  — 
you  did  not,  of  course,  see  him?  You  could  not  know 
anything  about  him?'' 

"Yes,  yes,  I  did;  I  have  seen  him,  and  all  of  theuL** 

"And.  how  is  he  looking?  Poor  boy!  How  did  you 
think  he  was  looking?" 

"Paler  than  he  ought  to  do." 

"Ah!"... 

"Don't  be  uneasy.  Did  I  not  tell  you  we  are  all 
pouring  down  to  the  rescue?" 

"Mr.  Strickland?" 

"That's  my  long  story.  Let  us  adjourn,  to  Mrs.  Lew- 
is's, and  tell  our  tales,  beginning  from  the  beginning." 

"I  cannot  do  that,  sir,  till  half-past  nine  o'clock;  and 
the  old  gentleman,  in  No.  3,  is  waiting  for  his  beefsteak. 
Mrs.  Chandler,  are  the  beefsteaks  ready?" 

"Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Chandler.  "And  if  that  girl"  —  ad- 
dressing me  —  "did  not  wheedle  the  soul  out  of  every- 
body that  comes  near  her,  I'd  be  in  a  pretty  pucker  with 
her  for  standing  chattering  there,  while  the  beefsteaks 
are  doing  to  a  cinder.  Come,  come  —  away  with  'em 
will  you?    Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon!    It  can't  be  you 

flure/" 

''But  it  can  be  me,  «\>ie>  «ii^^\s^  ^^HX   ^'ssr^  ^^aiL 
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I  am  to  see  you  all  again,  and  I  hope  you  are  as  well 

^U3  you  look,  Mrs.  Chandler;  and  now  I  must  go  and  have 

a  gossip  with  Mrs.  Tilley." 

«  «  «  # 

And  now,  I  think,  you  will  all  be  tired  of  a  long 

story  about  such  small  people,  and  therefore,  I  will  make 

a  brief  conclusion. 

«  #  «  « 

in  due  time  Eabian  Lewis  completed  his  education 
and  in  due  time  became  not  only  one  of  the  most  skilful 
ornaments  of  his  profession,  but  a  highly-distinguished 
man  of  science  ■^-  one,  it  appeared,  who  was  destined 
considerably  to  advance  the  limits  of  the  healing  art  in 
all  its  branches. 

Lady  Vynour  returned  home,  and  Amy  was  established 
at  the  Hall,  first  as  reader,  but  speedily  as  companion 
and  friend. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  her  mind  at  ease,  glorying  in  the  opening 
prospects  of  her  son,  and  restored  to  perfect  health,  lived 
on  happily  and  tranquilly,  in  Mrs.  Grranf  s  pretty  cottage, 
the  garden  of  which,  through  the  assistance  of  Amy  and 
the  kindly  interest  of  Job,  was  restored  to  more  than  its 
pristine  beauty. 

Old  Job,  but  little  abating  of  his  usual  vigour,  though 
aged,  and  preserving  his  ancient,  quaint  good  sense,  and 
affection  for  all  that  was  simple  and  good,  seemed  re- 
stored to  perfect  happiness  when  his  dear  mistress  —  my 
own  beloved  coj&ir  Ellen  —  with  ie-eSk\;a)cS!i^<i^  V'^'^ii&s^ 
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returned  to  the  Hall  —  no  more  to  quit  it,  and  when  he 
saw  his  darling  Amy  safely  sheltered  by  her  side. 

Mr.  Strickland  came  back,  too,  at  last,  and  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  both  Paul  and  Fabian.  In  their  favour 
he  relaxed  his  usual  rule  — ^  looking  well  aft^  their  in- 
terests, doing  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  objects  of 
one,  and  to  advance  the  other  in  his  profession. 

The  last  occasion  upon  which  I  met  the  whole  party 
was  at  the  marriage  of  Fabian  Lewis  and  Amy  Grant, 
which  took  place  about  six  months  ^o  at  Ashurst. 

It  was  a  charming  wedding. 

Quite  a  regular  rural  feast  ISot  one  single  member 
of  the  little  community  of  Ashurst  high  or  low,  but  was 
made  happy  upon  that  day.  Everybody  wa£  feasted  at 
'ttie  expenjse  of  Lady  Yynour  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  tables  were  spread  out 
under  the  trees  upon  the  lawn,  in  front  of  Ashurst  HalL 

Healths  were  drank,  and  speeches  were  made.  Every 
table  had  its  orators  in  their  several  degrees. 

The  sun  seemed  to  shine  as  he  had  never  shcme  be^ 
fore,  and  everybody  laughed  like  foob.  And  everybody 
said  such  a  perfect  beauty  as  the  bride  had  never  before 
been  seen  at  Ashurst. 

And  certainly,  in  her  white  dress,  and  wreath  of 

lilies  of  the  valley,  with  the  colour  restored  in  all  its 

fr^8}am9»  to  her  cheeks,    and  her  eyes   beaming  with 

modest   joy   —  uobo&'j    t^  \xx$^)i&sd  to   dispute  the 

verdict. 
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Suddenly  the  fiddling  struck  up,  and  Mr.  Strickland 
opened  the  ball  with  the  bride.  The  bridegroom  followed 
with  Lady  Yynour.  I  would  fain  have  persuaded  Mrs. 
Lewis  to  go  down  the  dance  with  me  —  but  she  co- 
loured, and  an  expression  came  over  her  face  that 
stopped  me  from  uttering  another  word  upon  the  subject; 
so  I  sat  down  by  her,  and  we  looked  on. 

Job  danced  with  Mrs.  Tilley;  and  nothing  would 
serve  Geoffrey  but  he  must  dance  with  his  own  fat  cook. 

The  venerable  vicar  was  there  with  hair  as  white  as 
snow,  and  his  withered  face  so  kind  and  sympathizing! 

"He  looked  like  as  if  he  brought  a  blessing,"  I  heard 
one  of  the  women  say. 

And  so  the  fiddles  played,  and  the  sun  shone,  and^ 
the  flowers  spread  out,  and  the  birds  sung,  and  the  old 
men  and  women  laughed  and  gossipped,  and  the  baby 
children  toddled  and  screamed  for  joy,  and  the  rest 
danced  and  danced  —  till  everybody  was  tired;  and 
at  last  they  all  went  home,  thanking  God  for  a  very, 
very,  happy  day. 

And  so  farewell  to  them. 

Tea!  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proad  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  Joys,  where  nature  has  its  plfty, 
The  soul  adopts  — " 

Many  and  may  a  day  since  then,  sweet  Ashurst, 
hare  I  strayed  amid  your  simple  aceneft,  Qt^flMgssfc^^^rS^ 
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my  dear  cousin  Ellen  under  the  trees  of  the  Park,  listen- 
ing to  her  schemes  still  further  to  advance  your  true 
interests  and  best,  welfare. 

For  health  was  restored  to  Ellen,  to  be  a  blessing  to 
all  around  her. 

And  at  Ashiirst  Hall  still  she  lives  with  good,  rough 
Sir  Horace,  who  is  as  busy  losing  money  in  farming, 
and  spending  it  in  planting,  as  she,  in  cultiyating  every- 
thing that  is  right,  and  good,  and  happy,  amidst  the 
little  community  around. 

Fabian  and  Amy  live  in  London  —  but  they  come 
down  here  when  they  can. 

As  for  the  young  physician  himself,  he  is  now  be- 
come a  baijonet,  preserves  all  the  simplicity  of  true  ge- 
nius and  genuine  love  of  science;  and.  she,  whom  nothing 
can  spoil,  is  just  as  delightful  as  ever. 

Lady  St.  Eloi  takes  every  opportunity  of  cementmg 
a  real  friendship  with  her;  and  Amy  has  had  the  satis- 
faction of  rescuing  the  children  she  loves  so  dearly,  from 
the  physic  bottles  and  the  medicine  chest,  though  rather 
too  late  to'  escape  all  their  ill  consequences. 

Job  is  an  old,  old  patriarch  now  —  if  he  can  be 
called  a  patriarch  who  is  a  resolute  bachelor.  He  wears 
well,  though  rather  past  work,  but  there  is  plenty  for  him 
to  do,  and  his  pride  in  "that  boy"  is  unbounded. 

Mrs.  Tilley  and  Geoffrey  are  still  reigning. 

In  short,  all  is  \(reQ.  —  ^s^Si  «.q>  Ewre-you-well! 
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